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Bv I’noii'Kason JtAiiAifify 

It is Holdoin fully appreointotl, wliot u very largo shtire of tlie world’s 
litomtui'o 18 hiaCory of aomo aorb. Tlio primitivo savago is probably 
Lho only Iciml of man who takes no iutoi'eab in it; oxcopt it bo that 
tho memory of tlio duad is oflou ciirofully oblitomtod by him, oiid 
tho namoa, or ovoii words wiggosting lho names, of his fathei'B, 
labooocl i'roiu lu« spoech. But as soon as a spark of civUieation 
illumines this primitivo da?kncas, men begin to fciilce an interest iu 
other mou, nob only boyond their own immodiabo auiTonndinga, bub 
beyond lho limibs of thoir own gonoi’aLion. luteroab iu lho paab 
ivud pmioion for tho future are porhapH tho oaBontial montal 
difl'oroucoa botweou tho civil iacd man and tho aaviigo. 

According as this care for tlio past and tho futuvo incrcaaea, 
all litoraturo divides itaelf into that wliicli eoncerna tho forcoa of 
niiburo and that whioh concoims tho hialory of man. Almoab ali 
the literattirc of imagination starts from this latter, Epic pooma 
jirofoas to toll tho history of horoea. Tragio poema profess to 
aualyso thoh* cmotlous at aomo grcali crisis of tlioii’ lives, Lyrio 
pooiiiH are of intorost, oliiolly as giving ua tho hialory of the poet’s 
Boul, ISvon tlio modern novel, wlucli is avowedly Jictitioua, muat 
base itaolf upon tho history of ordinary mon, and borrows most of 
its plots from actual ocourronceo iu their lives. Tho hiaborioal 
novel is a monifcBb bridge botwcon tho actual ocourronoes of past 
thno, and tho dcaivo to know luoro of tho motives, of tho colour, of 
tho eharactov of tho actors, than baa boon handod down in oontom- 
pornry documents. This kind of novel, if profoesorial, like the 
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Egyptian booka of Ebora, may approach Lho kiunoHl record of Uio 
facta; if artistic, like those of Waller Scott, it may bo iiIuiohI a 
work of piiro imagination. But the historical inlomst is always 
there, and it may 1)0 doubted whollier tho story of any invented 
being, formally divoi’cod from tho annals of known mou, will over 
excite the keen and permanent iulorost which tho hiatoiy of sucli 
a man as Alexander of Macedon or Napoleon will always coinumiul. 
The mass of fiction wMch gathered round tho name of tho former 
all pretends to be history; tho vast libraries of Napoleonic books 
contain plenty of fiction; but the fiotiou is of little interest in 
comparison with tho real history of that wonderful life. 

As history in the widest sense Ihoroforo emin’acoa tho greater 
part of Utoraturo, wo must hora confine oursolvcs to wimt is 
Btiictly Biieh — tho efforts made by many writers in many nations 
for the last 3000 ycara either to ascertain tho liiatoiy of men who 
lived befoi'e thorn, who live away li'oin them, or nlsu to give ue a 
picture of tlm society in which they thumsclvos liirv(^ livtirl 

So long as Lho belief in a golden agti^-iu a horuic past, dominatud 
the imagination of men, so long both epic pooma and annals wero 
occupied with tho unoerUiu and legoudavy past. Tho liistory of 
Herodotus is justly rogarclod as tho luastorpieoo in «i now line, tlio 
attempt to narrate a groat struggle wliioh was still iu lho momoiy 
of old mou, and also to show liow tho oarlior conditions of CIroceo 
and of Asia led up to thiH struggle. And liore for tho first time 
tho literary side of such a work was mudo importuut iu ooutrast to 
tho dry annals or more onumoratiou of ovonts, wliioh was tho 
earlier raothod of escaping fi-om tho fables of lho romaueory into 
the domain of real facts. The autagomsm to tho ovuamuulal or 
poetical tvcatiuout was too strong iu theao annals. Mobor men 
then made the mistake which sobor men do now ; they imagined 
that if wo could only ascortaiu tho hare facts, wu sliould have 
hoforo US the truo history of the past. Such a notion is cl limoricul; 
unlesa vfo have living nmu loproducod with tiioiv passions and 
tho logic of thorn feeling, wo have no real Iiumau history, iflio 
historical novel gives us a far closer approximation to Lho wliolo 
truth than tho chronological table. Ilonco the goiiius of Horodotus, 
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like Iho gouiuB of Uio Old Tostninout liialoriauB, hit upon the 
groat truth that ovoiy worthy portrait is a characler-porlraib, and 
that Iho poi'feoLlon of such a portrait depends as inuoh upon the 
puiiitor tiH upon tlio Biihject of the painting. Horodotua’ individual 
inon and woman, nay, his individual city-statos, livo in oxir imagina- 
tion. Ho has done moat of all men to make tho history of Grooco 
a Buhjeot of oLormd iutorost. I’lularch is his only rival in tins 
ruspeot, Had tiioso two authors hcon lost, the educated public in 
all tho Euvopoau nations would long since have lost touch with 
tho Greeks, and tho interest in Greek things might have been 
confined to tho lessor audiouco of artists and scholars. 

If it bo felt tliat Ilovodolus has still tho ohacuvo feeling of 
making history au epic poom, that lio has too jnany digressions 
and halting-plaooB— yot how pinjoious tlioy are t— tho Greeks have 
siipidiod us with a strong antidote. Uy reason of that curious 
law, which foihids literary genius to appear sporadically (as in tho 
oxcoptloual case of Haute), but rather in olustere (as in tho Perioleau, 
Elizabethan, and Napoleonic epochs), wo have as a groat rivol and 
coutoraporoi’y of Ilorodotns tho historian Thucydides. In deliber- 
ate antagouisiu to tho free and easy gossiping of tho old sohool 
l.rayollor, who often delays tho groat march of his immorlol epic 
))y roiVeshlng liis readers with posies from tho flowery flolds of 
unoedoto, this other literary gonius lots us know clearly, without 
oondeseonding to say it ottcuov than in one brief sonlenco, that 
the jjormaiiout value of history (in his opinion) lies not in tho 
Hooial or (utistio sido, but in tho progress of political movements, 
in the oonlliots of groat principles, which mould tho ohoraoter 
atid condition of nations. To him tho war boUvoon Athens 
and ypartu, oven down to its potty oud monotonouB raids, is 
far moro important than Llio soulpturo of riiidias, tho poetry of 
Hophodos, tho buildings of Tolinns and Mnosidos. With him, as 
with a groat school of modern liistorians, from Maoohiavolli to 
yooloy, politics dominate tho world, and therofore political history 
oxcoods all other in value and in iutorost. 

TkiL is it possible for any thoughtful man, living and taking 
part in tho politioal controversies of hia day, to give us an objective 
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record of his own time ? This is whut Tliuoydides pi'ofcssos lo ilo i 
and BO well has he concealed his parlialibies by his scriousMss and 
his affected accuracy, that his literary geuius has iiTipOBCil upon 
the world of soholtirs from that clay up to tho prosoiit ci'iticiil ago. 
We know now tliat hia subjectivity was no loss dominating than 
that of Herodotus. Bub it was disguised, as tho subjectivity of a 
great painter is disguised from tho vulgar by the accuracy ol tlio 
likeness he paints. The coutemporaricH of Eonibraiidt may have 
insisted upon tho fidelity witli whicli ho reproduced his Burgo« 
masters, his old women, and his Jews. Wo now value Ins portraits 
nob as likenesses, but as expressions of the paiutor’e genius ; and 
tliat is the real value of the history of Thucydides, If Herodotus 
be the Vandyok who gives us a gallery of tho grandees of Hellas 
and of Asia, Thucydides is the Eombrandt who expiressos ids own 
people, be they cotu'se or even ugly, with tlio fomo and spirit of 
his gloomy genius. 

These are the two immortal types, oven among our maslovs the 
Greeks, for all their succeBsors seem weak beside thoin, Xonopliou 
has bU the teohniquo of e iiistorical artist, but ho wants tho strong 
character, the subjectiviliy which produces tlio harmony of a groat 
work. Polybius has tho subjectivity, tho strong cliaractor of a 
historian, but he is so deliciont in tlio tecliniquo tliat ho is 
neglected by the world, 

It cannot bub be interesting to inquire how far thoso otornnl 
contrasts are manifested in the groat writers who have kept alivo 
the torch of artistic history in modorn times, but tho subject ia 
too vast to allow us here more than some general roflectious. The 
solidarity of Euvopo, the myriad rolaLioua of groat Icingdoiiis iu 
constant communication, have made tho tosk so vast that no 
human mind pan fill the whole canvas of coiiloinporary JusOoiy with 
an adequate and harmonious picture. Thus Alison’s I'lurojjo huihL 
have been a failure as a great work of art, nor would it huvo Ixicii 
attempted by any true historical genius. Tho sulijcot was loo 
vast, and the events too close to tho writer lo admit of his pro- 
ducing a xT%ci cs dt(. The only contemporary history which can 
claim a high place in art is in tho form of inomoh's such us thoao 
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ol' Ht, SiiHOu, or of Boswell, whieli rolleci U10 surface of an iuLor- 
esliing sooioLy IVom ciny to clay, 'I'ho nioii wIjo have shown a kuo 
gonixcH for hifitory in modern timcH have selected epochs from 
past centuries, in which the charaolors and the events were of 
Kuoli iinporlaiico that they luaiulainod thoiv interest in the minds 
of oivilisfld men. 

Foremost among those of JSngllsh mcc comes Oibbou, the 
Ilorodotua of luodoru times iix the wide range of his subject, in the 
clofti’xioss of his gmsp, in Iho wealth of his iiaagiuation, but inferior 
to Herodotus as an artist, in that the artificial pomp of stylo is too 
prominoul, and often distracts the reader’s attention from the 
nnvrativo j whereas the old Cfreok liad atloincJ that higher stage 
in which art seems to ho nature in its apparent simplicity and 
the total ahsonco of afleotatiou. Still Gibbon’s liistory is a great 
and enduring work of art, which will never bo superseded by the 
moro pn’ftgmatiy writing of modoru mou. Ho JioUl fast to the old 
classical in-inciple, that tho historian must bo rich in imagination, 
and not wanting in ologuoaco. Next bo Gibbon’s Decline and Dali, 
among U10 histories written in ISnglish, comes (in my opinion) 
Groto’s Jlidov}/ of Q-rwee. JJko Tlmoydidos in his serionsnesa, his 
oxolusivo attention to politics, his decently veiled desire to refute 
tho views of his prodcoossovs, Groto was wanting ux rhotoiioal 
skill, still more in that ixalhotic tei'ssness xvliicli molros the 
xxiuTativo of Tlmcydicles so impi’cssivo. It is in fact in parapbras- 
iug his aueiont models that Gvoto shows to the greatest advantage. 
li\it though his history has been called a huge political immphlot 
in Bup})orL of plulosophioal radicalism, his breadth, his loarning, 
his thoroughuOHH in working out his aouroos, make Iris History qf 
Greece stand out ahead of the many shortor histories furnished by 
Buropoan scholars. Fov ho was not only n scholar, but a politician j 
ho know how tlioorotical contradictions in a oonstitiition are 
avoided by practical compromises, and if ho neglected ai't, 
ai’chccology, and, in general, the pictiu'osquonoss of his subject, ho 
can still bo used bo rectify tho want of insight iu politics which 
tho profosaovinl histoiians of li’i'anoo and Ctormany arc wont to 
ilisplay. 
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The reseaixsh of Gennany and the hriUianoy of l^raixco h&vo not 
produced any inasterpieoes which can raulc with fchoeo of Gihbou 
or Grot®. Birfc tliey hare, of course, produced many oxcoUonl nud 
even great contributiona to history. Two nnaong the Gonnans 
impress me aa greater than the rest — ^Mommsoii’s lionutii Jlistory, 
and Mtlories of Medicevid Athens, md of Mome, by C4l'0govoviuB. 
Both are written with far more finish of stylo than is usual in 
Germany, and both are monuments of groat and aecuralo learning. 
InMommsen'e book this learning is as it woro disguised by an absouco 
of foot-notes, and still more by a cci'tain potulanco of style which 
suggests a mind prejudiced upon cerUin leading political 
questions, The suspicion thus raisod by the style of tliis remark- 
able book ^ may be coufirrued by careful oritioisin of its authoritios. 
On the other hand, a knowledge of Monimseu’s sjicoinl studios 
shows hia gigantic power in gathering tlio inatoriols for history. 
The greatest of all the predecessors of these men, Niebuhr, though 
the originator of a new method, was not gimt enough as a writer 
to maintain his position against modern competition. Yet liis 
snccessora, with the exception of Mommsen, are rather respectable 
than groat as artists. Many of them are first-rate soholavs, but 
that is not our business here. 

As might bo expected from a nation that produces such 
eicehenb prose, the Trench have given us a whole sorios of eminent 
historians, but it is poihaps the high lovol of their stylo that has 
hindered auy ono of thorn from holding any primacy over liis 
fellows. Guizot, Taine, Thicm, llonau, Montulombert, llouvi 
Martin, and many others, have givon ua brilliant OxposiliouB of 
sundry periods in European history, but thoro is seldom absent 
from them that subjectivity which marks a h’ronohmau, and which 
mars his authority among other nations as a judgo of historical 
evidence. There is also, in most of them, uu ovor-uttentioii to 
style, nn anxiety to say brilliant things, which rather diiszlo tho 

i-> Englisli I'oadoi is fortunnU in this oaso to Imvo an nnuHnally oxooUont 

angliali tvauslation (that oC Dr, Diohson) to his hand. Tlio ti'aniilnllou of 
Grogoroviue’ Sulory of Sme, which is nowin progress, is nut sufllciontly tnown 
to mo to warrant any oinuion upon it. 
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roatloi' than illuraiuo Iho auhject in hand. PoBsibly any of them 
may ho suporeodod moi-o easily than do Tocquevillo, whoso studies 
on Democracy avo, howover, oxampjlos of political philosophy 
rathojL' than of history. 

Dili siioh gonoralitios upon foreign Iiistorians aro ompty ^Yith- 
oub some fuller justilloation for tho wiitor’s impressions. I.ot us 
roturu to tho English writors who have made tho present century, 
and oven the present generation, famous for its historical studios. 
There are two Americans who stand among our foremost — MoUoy, 
tho historian of tho groat period of Dutch history, and Parkmau, 
upon a Bimvllor canvas, hut with no inferior hand, portraying tho 
long struggle of J'h'anco and England for tho possosaion of North 
America. In our own country two ominont mon, who afford such 
marked contrasts ns to invito compaiisoii, havo but lately 
passed from among us — thwinan and Erovido. Tho latter was a 
groat writer, and had moveovor a hrilliant imagination — that 
faculty which may mar a historian, though it is absolutely 
indisponsuhlo for his gvoatuSsa. Hut though ho has boon convicted 
of many inneouraoios, his gi’usp and insight are so often truo limb 
I cannot hut regard him ns a far greatm* hislorJau than his 
adversary and oiitio Frooinan, who had greater talents for 
vesoaroh, lav greater accuracy iii details, bub a cortain boorislmosB 
whieVr will Uwn mon away from him. Ho oonsVaiAly dieplayB his 
loavning not only with pedantic pride, but asBcvts or implies tho 
inferiority of other workers in tho same field with insolence. lie 
turns aside in his Hintory 0 / Orcck Federatmxs to wito iiotos on 
Napoleon 1 IT., which might havo been written by V. Hugo. In 
spito, thoroforo, of his rugged learning, his largo grasp of the whole 
world’s history, his oaroful roscarah, ho will bo forgotten wlicn the 
hrilliant and gracoful Froudo is still road, and still speaking to 
thousands whoro 1‘Vooman sponks to scores, just as the mostors of 
tho I'lngliflli people in history am Shakespoaro and Walter Scott, 
rathor than Bishop Stubbs or Sir John Seoloy. For this is the 
oxtremost form of tho contrast betwoon tho pioturosquo writer and 
tho laborious investigator. It is, 1 know, the rule among , the 
students of tho Eosouroh School to deny all merit or value as 
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liistoiiaiiB to imaginotive writom iJovortholcss, I will nmintaiu 
that ten thouaand average people have got a gononil idcii, and a 
true idea, of Louis XI. from Quentin Dimmrcl, or from .iY4ti'e 
Davie de Taris, for one who gets it hy grubbing up tho con- 
temporary clirouioIeB. It may bo adclocl that to iutoroflt Llm 
general public in historical I’eading is no small duly, aud uo siiuill 
gain in our most modern civihsabion. 

Interinediale in position between Froudo and Preoinni;, T put 
my two personal friends, Green aud Lccky, who are probably llio 
most popular writers of history that ICngland has seen sincu tbo 
days of Gibbon. Green was carried off by disoaso, long boforo bis 
work, under normal ciroumstancoB, would have ceased. Mr. Lecky 
is BtiU, a prominent figure in England, but rather as a poliLirian than 
a historian, seeing that be exchaugod tlio study for tlie Mciiato, and 
contemplative for practical life. He is not thoroforo likoly Lo giim 
ua another book on history. His oight volumes on J'hii/lcnul in the 
EigliUenth Century would, howover, in thomsolvcs lie an ample 
record of his genius, even had Lliey n»t boon pirecodorl by tlioHii 
remarkable volumes on tlio History of European fJulCuro, wliich 
first mode his name a household word throughout the Einidrc. It 
is indeed doubtful whether bis gracoful and linisbod stylo (Kpuils 
that of Frottde, or whether liia research that of Ji’rocmau j hut ho 
combines qualities wliioh they did not, and thoroforo may lio classed 
above thorn by any independent eritio. Porliaps it ia iinposHiblu 
for any man to wi'ito ns brillianUy as Eroudo, if ho writes with 
judicial calmness, if ho makes allowance for his opjionoiits, and 
strives to bo impartial in the midst of political coutrovovsiew. Mr. 
Lecky s narrative ia not like tho rushing Aufidus, whioli rniTioH 
away msn and cattle witli its sudden Qoods, but tlio jioacofiil 
Liris, wearing the banks with its quiet skcaiu. 

But though Mr. Lecky knows well tlio iiecossity of oloquoiico [.o 
make n history, ho knows erpially well liow to Hubordinato it to his 
purpose. In his closing two volumes, which luirmto the Irish 
Eebellion of 1793, liis feeling limb no ono else was likidy to go 
through tho evidence again, made him abandon tho beauty of his 
work, for the puvpofic ot giving ns a iligost oV all Iho mosi, trust- 
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wovlliy coafccmpomry cvidcnco in the very words of his autljoriirios, 
I’lnia UiOHO inostimablo volmnca give tia liUlo more lhan a 
CttLaloguo of exlraclSj gatliored nud set forth with modest, and 
tlioi'oforo more admirable, skill and cave. And tlioroforo they may 
fairly bo judged as specimens of his research, not of his style, 
unless it bo to show that ho is no slave to stylo, and can lay it 
aside for higher purposes. Yet had his whole book been of tlie 
same quality, it would havo been read by students only and not 
by men and women of the world. 

J olui llichard Groon was a brilliant man of another typo, and his 
single vohuuo on the growth and education of the English people, 
the Volksgcist of England, ut once attained, ond has maintained 
exceptional pojnilarity. Bub as this book is not upon tho largo 
Boalo of Lceky's Mujhteenth Oentm'y, so it shows traces of loss care- 
ful ruHOarcli. Ills accounts, for example, of military operations are 
maniCostly perfunotoiy, and convey no real DomprohonBion to the 
reader, lie could never have described a battle as Sir G. Trovolyau 
(who jnight have stood among our foremost historians, but for the 
distractions of party politics) has recoutly described tho battle of 
Bunlcor's Jlill On tho otlior liaud, his accounts of poimlar movo- 
ments, for example tho roviilsion of tho people from tho Protoo- 
Loi'ttto to tho old Eoyfllty, are as brilliant as anything wo have in 
J^rngUsh historical litoratuvo. 

There is no place in this essay given bo political philosophy — to 
tho history of ideas apart from their liistorioal sotting, such as tho 
works of J\;[r. Jjccky ahovo mentioned. But I will not lay down 
iny pen without saying that in one of lliom — Buckle’s hiigo 
i'ragmoiit of a huge conception on the civilisation of Europe — I 
found moro stimulus, luoro Biiggostion, more incitoment to think 
and to study than in any other Imok of its day ; nor do I know any 
work which can irorfcotly mplaco it in tho spiritual education of a 
historian. 'J’his is hut n iwrsonal confession ; other men may have 
boon incited Iry other causes, to whom Buckle might nob have been 
palatable, tlrooii was turned to think of history, by tho accident 
that when a hoy ho was shaken by the hand, in obtaining a prize, 
by an old I’l'csidout of Magdalen, who said to him ; " Bemembov 
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that the hand you now Bhako, was ehalcen by the great Doctor , 
Johnson." And other men have been determined by oUior 
accidents, apparently trivial, which awoke in thorn a dormant 
faculty. If I may mention mine own case, it was tho freedom 
from aU school work, a want of suflicieut occupation, and tho 
chance of stumbling upon Grote's Greece, which sot me, at tho 
age of foiu’been, to tho etudy of classical history, and yot Groto 
possessed neither the imagination nor tho olofiuonco whioh would 
impress a childish I'eador, Both these qualities aro thoro, but in 
their transformed condition of olearnesB in complicated descriptions, 
impressiveness in giving political lessons, and a certain general 
dignity whioli no email man can ever attain. Other mon liavo 
other tastes and other favourites i but history affords typos and 
varieties to please every kind of liighor intolligouco, for is it not, 
as Oicero eloquently doaoriboB it : testis te7n][)onm, Ino} veritalis, 
wta memoiHae, metgistra vitae, nuntia vetustatis ? 
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FROM ‘‘EVELINA.." 

Bv l^'EAKCES BURNEY. 

['PiiAxoK.s Buiivky, lulor Madame U'ArlikY, English novoltsli was bora nt 
Lynn Hogla, Juno 13, 17C2. Her drat iiovol, “ Evollna," was published in 1778, 
her second, “CoelUa,” In 1782; the third, “CftinlUft," U\ 1700, attov her mar- 
riage to a French "limiori" ariillory offleor ; her Inst, “The WaJitleror,” In 18U. 
.She brought out a tragedy, “Edwy and Elvina," in 170t. She wrote also the 
" Moinolis of Dr, Burney " (her father), published In 1832, She died January 0, 
1810. Her “ Letters and Dlnrleit " wore published 18 J2-1840, 

Ilotnonif, Jme 17/4. 

Yesterday Mv. Smith oarried his point, of making a party 
for Vaxixhall, ooneistlng of Madarao Dtivai, M. Du Bois, ail 
tho Branghtous, Mr. Broxvn, himsolf,— -and mol —for I find 
all endeavors vain to escape any tiling tvliioh tlieso people desire 
I should not. 

There wore twenty disputes previous to our setting out; 
first, as to tho time of our going ; Mr. Branghton, his son, and 
young Brown wore for six o’clock ; and all tho ladies and Mr. 
Smith wore Cor eight ; — tho latter, however, oonc^uorod. 

Then, as to tlio tvay wo should go ; some were for a boat, 
others for a coach, and Mv. Bmnghton himself was for walking ! 
but the boat, at length, was decided upon, Indeed, this was 
the only part of the expedition that was agreoablo to mo, for 
tho Tliamos was clolightfully ploosant. 

Tlio Garden is very protty, but too formal ; I should have 
boon belter ploasod had it consisted less of straight walks, whore 

Grove nods at grove, each alloy has its brother. 
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The trees, tlie numerous lights, and tlie company in the 
circle round the orchestra make a most hrilliant ami gay ap' 
pearaucej and, had I been with a party loss disagreeable to 
me, I should have thought it was a place formed for animation 
and pleasure. There was a conoort, in the course oE which a 
haotbois concerto was so charmingly played that I could liavo 
thought myself upon onolmiited ground, had 1 Jmd spirila more 
gentle to associate witli. The liaulbois in the open air is 
heavenly. 

Mr. Smith endoavomd to attach himself to inO) witli such 
officious assiduity, aud impertinent freedom, that he quite sick- 
ened mo. Indeed, M, Du Bois was the only man of tlio party 
to whom, voluntarily, I ever addressed myself. lie is civil and 
respectful, and I have found nobody else so since 1 loft How- 
ard Grove. His English is very bad, but I prefer it to speak- 
ing Krenoh myself, which I dare not vcntui-e to do, I coimrso 
with him frequently, both to disengage myself from otliors, and 
to oblige Madame Duval, who is always pleased wlion lie i.M 
attended to. 

As we were walking about the orchestra, I heard ft boll ring, 
and, in a moment, Mr, Smith, flying «]) to me, caught my hand, 
and, with a motion too quick to bo resisted, ran away witli mo 
many yards before J had breath to ask his moaning, though 1 
struggled as well as I could to get from him. At last, liowevor, 

I insisted upon stopping; “Stopping, Ma’am I ’* cried lio, “why, 
we must run on, or wa shall lose tlie cascade I ’’ 


Aud then again ha hurried mo away, mixing with a crowd 
of people, all running with so much velocity that I could not 
imagine what Iiad raised such an alarm. Wo were soon fol- 
lowed by the rest of the party ; and my surprise and ignorance 
proved a source of diversion to them all, which was not ex- 
hausted tlio whole evening. Young Ilranghtoii, in particular, 
laughed till he could htvrdly Btaud. 

The scone of the cascade I thought oxtromoly proltv, and 
the general effect striking and lively. 

But this was not the only surprise which was to divert 
them at my expense; for they led me about tlio garden, pur- 
posely to enjoy my first sight of various other deceptions. 

About ten o’clock, Mr. Smith having chosen n, lox in a very 
conspicuous place, we all aveut to supper. Much fault was 
everything that Avas ordered, though not a luorsol 
I anything was left; nnd the dearness of provisions, with con- 
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jeotuves upon wliat profit was made by them, supplied discourse 
during the wimle meal. 

When wine and cider were brought, Mr. Smith said, “ Now 
let’s enjoy ourselves j now is the time, or never. Well, Ma’am, 
and how do yon like Vauxhall ? ” 

“ l^iko it I ” cried young Branghton, why, how can she 
help liking it ? She has never seen such a place before, that I’ll 
answer for.” 

“ For my part,” said Miss Branghton, “ I like it because it 
is not vulgar.” 

“This must have been a fine treat for you, Miss,” said Mr. 
Branghton i “ why, I suppose yon was never so happy in all 
your life before? ” 

I endeavored to express my aatisfaetion with some pleasure, 
yet I believe they wore much amazed at my coldness, 

“Misa ought to stay in town till tho last night,” said young 
Branghton, “ and then, it’s my belief, she’d say something to it 1 
Why, Lord, it’s the best night of any j thex’o’s always a riot, — 
and tiiero the folks tun about, — and then there’s auoh squeal- 
ing and squalling ! — and there all the lamps are broke, — and 
tho women run skimper 8dR.mpor — >1 declare I would not take 
five guineas to miss tho lost night ( ” 

I was very glad when they nil grow tired of sitting, and 
called for the waiter to pay tho bill. Tho Misa Branghtona 
said they would walk on, while the gentlemen settled the ac- 
count, and asked me to accompany them j which, however, I 
daolined. 

“You girls may do as you please,” said Madame Duval; 
“ but as to me, I promise you, I shan’t go nowhere without tho 
gentlemen.” 

“ No more, I suppose, will my Oounn^' said Miss Branghton, 
looking reproachfully towards Mr. Smith. 

This reflection, which I feared would flatter his vanity, 
mado mo, most unfortunately, request Madamo Duval’s per- 
mission to attend them. SIio granted it, and away we went, 
having promised to meet in the room. 

To the room, therefore, I would immediately have gone: 
but tho sisters agreed that they would first have a little pleaa' 
'Ure, and they tittered, and talked so loud, that they attracted 
universal notice. 

“ Lord, Polly,” said tho oldest, “ suppose Avo Avere to take a 
turn in the dark Avalks ? ” 
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“Ay, do,” answered she, “and then we’H hide ourselves, 
and then Mr. Brown will think wo are lost.” 

I remonstrated very warmly against this plan, telling them 
it would endanger our missing the rest of the parly all the 
evening. 

“0 dear,” cried Miss Branghlon, “I thought how uneasy 
Mias would be, without a beau 1 ” 

This impertinence I did not think worth answering j and, 
quite by compulsion, I followed thorn down a long alloy, iu 
which there was hardly any light. 

By the time we came near the end, a largo party of gontlo- 
men, apparently very riotous, and who wero liallooing, leaning 
on one another, and laughing immoderately, seemed to rush 
suddenly from behind some trees, and, meeting us face to 
face, put their arms at their sides, and formed a kind of circle, 
which first stopped our proceeding, and then our retreating, 
for we were presently entirely inclosed. The Miss Branghtons 
screamed aloud, and I was frightened exceedingly : our screams 
were answered with bursts of laughter, and, for* somo minnloa, 
we were kept prisoners, till at last, one of them, rudely seizing 
hold of me, said 1 was a pretty littld creature. 

Terrified to death, I struggled with suoli vohcmouoo to dis- 
engage myself from him, that I succeeded, in spite of his efforts 
to detain me; and immediately, and with a swiftness which 
fear only could have given mo, I flow rather than ran up tlio 
walk, hoping to secure my safety by returning to tlio lights 
and company we had so foolishly loft : but before I could pos- 
sibly accomplish my pui’ijoao, I was mot by another party of 
men, one of whom placed himself so directly in my way, calling 
out, “ Whither so fast, my love ? ” that I could only have pro- 
ceeded by running into his arms. 

In a moment, both luy hands, by dilTovent persona, wore 
caught hold of ; and one of them, in a most familiar manner, 
desired, when I ran next, to accompany mo in a race ; whilo 
the rest of the party stood still and laughed. 

I was almost distracted with terror, and so breathless with 
running that I could, not speak, till another, advancing, said I 
was as handsome as an angel, and desired to be of the party. 
I then just articulated, “For Heaven’s sake, Gontlomon, lot me 
pass.” 

Another then rushing suddenly forward exclaimed, “ Heaven 
and eartli ! what voice is that? ** 
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“Tlie voice of the pretliest little aotress I have seen this 
age,” answered one of my persecutors. 

“No, — no, — no, — ” 1 pmted out, “I am no aotresa, — 
pray let mo go, — pray lot me pass.” 

“ lly all tliat’s sacred,” cried the same voice, wliioh I then 
knew for Sir Clement Willoughby’s, “ ’tis herself ! ” 

“ Sir Clement Willoughby,” oi-ied I. “ O Sir, assist — assist 
mo — or I shall clio with terror I ” 

“ Gentlemen,” cried he, disengaging them all froin me in an 
instant, “pray leave this lady to me.” 

Loud laughs proceeded from every mouth, and two or throe 
said, Willoughby has all the hiokl" Hut one of them, in a 
passionate manner, vowed he would not give mo up, for that 
he had the first right to me, and would support it, 

“You are mistaken,” said Sir Clement; “this lady is — I 
will explain myself to you auotlior time ; but, I assure you, 
you are all mistaken.” 

And then, taking jny willing hand, he led me off, amidst 
the loud aoolamations, laughter, and gross merriment of Ids 
impertiuont oompanions. 

As soon as wo had osoj-ped from them, Sir Clement, with a 
voice of surprise, exclaimed, “ My dearest creature, what won- 
der, what strange revolution, has brought you to such a spoli 
as this ? " 

Ashamed of my situation, and extremely mortified to bo 
thus recognized by him, I was for some tiano silont, and when 
Ke repeated We quealAon, only etewivneved out, “I have , — I 
hardly know how, ■ — lost myself from my party.” 

He caught my hand, and eagerly pressing it, in a passionate 
voice said, “ 0 that I had sooner met with thee I " 

Surprised at a freedom so unexpected, I angrily broke 
from him, saying, “Is this the protection you give ane, Sir 
Clement ? ” 

And then I saw, what the perturbatioai of nay mind had pre- 
vented my sooner irotioing, that he had led me, though I know 
not how, into another of the dark alleys, instead of the place 
whither I aneant to go. 

“ Good God I ” 1 cried, “ where am I ? — What way are you 
goiaag ? ” 

“ Where, " answered ho, “ we shall be least observed.” 

Astonislied at this speech, I stopped short, aaid doolared I 
would go aio furtlior, 
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“ Aud why not, my angel ? ” again onclenvoring to Lalce iny 
hand. 

My lieai't beat with resentment ; I pushed him away from 
ms with all my sti’ength, aud demanded how he dared treat mo 
with such insolence. 

“ Insolence ? ” repeated he. 

“Yes, Sir Clement, insolence; from you, who know mo, 
I had a oloira for protection, — 'iiot to such troatmonl as 
this.” 


“By Heaven,” cried he, with warmth, “you distraol mo, — 
why, tell me, -—why do I see you liere? — Is this a place for 
Miss Auville ? — these dark walks I — no party I — no com- 
panion I — hy all that’s good, I can soaroo holieve my senses 1 ” 
Extremely offended at this spoocli, t turned angrily from 
him, aud, not deigning to make any answer, walked on towards 
that part of the garden whence f perceived the lights aud 
company. 

He followed me; but we were both some time silent. 

“So you will not explain to me your situation?” said lie, 
at length. 

“No, Sir,” answered I, disdain fuljiy, 

“ Nor yet— suffer me to make my own inlerpvetatiou ? " 

I could not bear this strange nmnner of speaking ; it made 
my very soul shudder, — and I burst into tears. 

He flew to me, and actually flung himfiolf at my foot, aa if 
regardless who might see Mm, saying, ‘‘Oh, Miss Anville — 
loveUeafc of women— forgive my— my— I beseech you forgive 
me;— If I have offended, — if I have hurl you — I could idll 
myself at the thought I ” 

^ “No matter. Sir, no matter,” cried I, “ if I can hut And my 
friends, ■ I will never speak to ■ — never aoo you again I ” 

“Good God 1- good Heaven 1— my dearest life, what is 
It I haye done ? — what is it I have said ? 

“ You best know, Sir, what and why ; — but don’t hold mo 
here, — let me be gone ; end do you ! ” 

met — 1 cannot part with you in 


“For shame, for shame, Sir I” cried I, indignantly; “do 
you suppose I am to be tlms compelled ?- do you take advan- 
cage ot the absence of my friends, to afli'ont mo ? ” 

forfeit my 

life than not so mean a part. But you have flung me into 
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aniazemont uHspeaktiblo, and you will nofc condescend to listen 
to my request of giving mo some explanation." 

“ The manner, Sir,” said I, “ in which you apolio that re- 
quest made and will make me acorn to answer it.” 

“Scorn t— I will own to you, 1 expected not such displeas- 
ure from Miss Anvillo.” 

“ Perhaps, Sir, if you had, you would less voluntarily have 
merited it.” 

“My dearest life, surely it must be known to you that the 
man does not breathe who adores you so passionately, so fer- 
vently, so tenderly, as I do I— why tlien will you delight in 
perplexing me? — in keeping me in suspense — in torturing 
me with doubt ? ” 

“I, Sir, delight iu perplexing you 1 — You are much mis- 
taken. Your susponao, your doubts, your perplexities, — are 
of your own creating j and believe me. Sir, they may offend^ 
but they can never delight mo : — but, ns you liave yourself 
raised, you must yourself satisfy them.” 

“ Good God I — that such haughtiness and such sweetness 
can inhabit the same mansion I ” 

I made no answer, byt quickening my pace, I walked on 
sllontly and sullenly ; till this moat impetuous of men, snatching 
ray hand, which ho grasped with violence, besought me to for- 
give him, with such earnestness of supplication that, merely to 
escape his importunities, I was forced to spoak, and, in some 
measure, to grant the pardon he requested ; though it was ac- 
corded with a very ill grace ; but, indeed, I know not how to 
resist the humility of his entreaties : yet nover ahall I recollect 
the occasion ho gave me of displeasure, without feeling it re- 
newed. 

We now soon arrived in the midst of the general crowd, and 
my own safety being then insured, 1 grow extremely uneasy for 
tho Miss Branghtons, whoso danger, howovor imprudently in- 
curred by their own folly, I too well knew how to tremble for. 
To this consideration all iny pride of heart yielded, and I de- 
termined to seek my party with tho utmost speed,* though 
not without a sigli did I rocolleot the fruitless attempt I had 
made, after tho opera, of conooaling from this man my un- 
fortunate connoclious, which I was now obliged to make 
known. 

I hastened, therefore, to the room, with a view of sending 
young Brangliton to the aid of his sisters. In ft very short time, 
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I p 0 rc 6 iVGc\ ]Nlftd{VTn6 Dviv^lj tv^d rcsfcj loolcing iit oixo of tlics 

paintings. i 

I must own to you, lioneatly, luy detiv Sir, Uidfc an involun- 
tary lopug^nftncc soizcd. mo, at pi’osonting' such a sot to Sir 
Cloment,— -lie who had been used to soo me in parties so dif- 
ferent! —My pace slackened as I approached them, — hut they 
presently perceived me. 

Mademoiselle! " cried M. Du Hois, “ Qneje sms ohannd 
de rows voir ! " 

“Pray, Miss,” cried Mr, IJrown, “whore’s Miss Polly?” 

“Why, Miss, yon’ve boon a long Avhile gone,” said Mr. 
Branghton ; “ wo thought you’d been lo.st. But what have you 
done with your cousins?” 

1 hesitated, — for Sir Clement regarded mo witlialookof 
wonder. 

“ Pardi** cried Madame Duval, “ 1 sliaii’t lot you loavo mo 
again in. a hurry. Why, hero wo’vo been in such a fright ! — 
and, all the while, I suppose, yoii’vo boon tliiaking nothing about 
the matter.” 

“Well,” sftkl young Branghtoii, “iin long as hfias is corn© 
back, I don’t mind, for as to Bid and, Poll, they onn take euro 
of themselves. But the best joko i.s, Mr, Smith i.s gomi all 
about a looking for you.” 

These spooclios wore made almost in a broatli ! but when, at 
last, they waited for an answer, I told tlioro that, in walking 
up one of the long alleys, wo had boon frightened and separated, 

“The long alloys I ” repeated iMr. Branghton, “and, pray, 
what had you to do in tho long alloys? why, to bo euro, you 
must all of you have had a mind to bo affronted t ’’ 

Tliia speech was not more impertinent to mo, than surprising 
to iSir Clement, who regarded till tho party with ovidout as- 
tonishment. However, I told young Branghton no lirao ouglit 
to be lost, for that his sisters might reqrm'e hla imrnodiato 
protection, 

“Bub how ivill they got it? ” cried this brutal brother j “ if 
they’ve a mind to behave in such a manuor tis that, they ovtght 
to protect themselves j and so thoy may for mo.” 

“Wall,” said tho simple Mr. Brown, “whothor you go or 
no, I think I may as well seo after Miss Polly.” 

The father, thou interfering, insisted tliat Ids son should 
accoirrpany him 5 and away thoy wont. 

It was now that Madame Duval flrst poroeivod Sir Clomont ,* 
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to •wliom turning wifcli a look of great tlispleasiire, she angrily 
said, “ BO you are corned here, of all the people in the 

world 1 — I wonder, child, you would let suoh a — such a_pet'son 
as that keep company with you.” 

“1 am very sorry, Madam,” said Sir Clement, in a tone of 
surprise, “ i£ I have been ao unfortunate as to offend you ; but 
I believe you will not regret the honor I now have of attending 
Miss Anville, when you hoar that I have been so happy as to do 
her some service.” 

Just as Madame Duval, with her usual Mafoi^ was beginning 
to reply, the attention of Sir Oleinonl wo.s wholly drawn from 
her, by the appearance of Mr. Smith, who coming suddenly 
behind mo, and freely putting his hands on my shoulders, cried, 
“ Oho, niy little runaway, have I found you at last ? I have 
been scampering all over the gardens for you, for I was deter- 
mined to find you, if you were above ground. — But how could 
you bo so cruel as to leave us V ” 

I turned round to him, and looked with a degree of contempt 
that I hoped would have quieted him ; but he had not the sense 
to understand me ; and, attempting to take my hand, he added, 
“Such a deiuurc-looking 4ady asyou are, who’d have thought 
of your loading one suoh a dance? — Como, now, don’t bo so 
coy, — only think what a trouble I have had in running after 
yon I ” 

“The trouble, Sir,” said I, “was of your own clioioo, — 'not 
mine,” And I walked round to the other side of Madame 
Duval. 

Perhaps I was too proud, — but I oould not endure that Sir 
Cloiueut, whoso eyes followed him with looks of the most sur- 
prised curiosity, should witness his umvelcOmo familiarity. 

Upon my removal, ho came up to me and, in a low voice, 
sold, “ You aro not, then, with tlie Mirvans? ” 

“ No, Sir.” 

“ And pray, may I ask, — have you left them long? " 

“No, Sir.’’ 

“ How unfortunate I am I — but yesterday I sent to acquaint 
the Captain I should roach tiro Grove by to-morrow noon f 
However, I shall get away os fast as possible. Shall you be 
long in town ? ” 

“I believe not, Sir.” 

“And then, when you leave it, — ■ which way — will you 
allotv mo to osk, which way you shall travel ? ” 
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“Indeed, ■ — I doji’t know.” 

“Not know I “-But do yon roturn to tlio Mirvaiis any 
mote ? ” 

“I— I can’t tell. Sir.” 

And tlieii I addressed myself to Madame Dnval, with .siicli 
a pretended eavjiestnesa thnthe wm obliged to bo gilonb. 

As he cannot but observe the great change in my situation, 
which ho knows not how to account for, there is sojnothing in 
all these q^uestious, and this unrestrained curiosity, that I did 
not expect from a man who, when he pleases, can he so well- 
bred as Sir Clement Willoughby. Ho seems disposed to think 
that the alteration in my companions authorize.s an alteration 
in Ilia manners. It is true, he has always treated mo with 
nnconinion freedom, hut never before with so disresiioctful an 
abruptness.^ This observation, which ho has given mo cause to 
make, of his changing with the tide, lias .sunk him moro in my 
opinion than any other part of his conduct. 

Yet I could almost have laughed, when I looked at Mr. 
Smith, who no sooner saw me addressed by Sir Cloinonl, than, 
retreating aloof from the company, ho .soemod to lose at once 
all his happy aelf-sufficionoy and conceit j looking now at tlio 
baronet, now .at Iiimself, surveying, with sorrowful eyes, his 
dress, struck with his air, his gestures, his oaay gayoty ; ho 
gazed at him with envious admiration, and seemed himsolf, 
with conscious inferiority, to shrink into nothing. 

Soon after, Mr. Brown, running up to us, called out, « La. 
what, I’n’t Miss Polly come yob ? ” 

“ Come I ” said Mr. Branghton, « why, I tlionght you wont 
^ to fetch her yourself, didn’t you ? ” 

I ®o^bln’t find her ; — yot I daro say Fve boon over 

half the garden.” 

“ Half I bub why did not you go over it all ? " 

if aZj' teJ a*;. " “'”“8“ ““ 

“ But where’s Tom?” 

“Why, I don’t know ; for ho would nob stay with mo, all 
8 ver I could say ; for we met some young genUomou of his 
M<piiamtance, and so ho bid mo go and look by mysolf, for Im 
said aaya he, I can divert myself bettor another way,’ says ho.” 
o 7 given, away went this ailly youug^man • 

... fh.Tfer”'™'’' ™'‘‘‘ 8° “'“1 
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“ So now,” cried Mndarao Duval, “ he’s gone too ! Why, at 
this rate, wo ahall have to wait for one or other of them all 
night I ” 

Obaorving that Sir Clement seemed disposed to renew hie 
inquiries, I turned towards one o£ the paintings, and, jmetend- 
ing to bo very much occupied in looking at it, asked If. Du 
Bois Bonio questions concerning the liguree. 

“O, moiL Dicu!'' cried Madame Duval, “don’t ask him; 
your best way is to ask Mr. Smith, for he’s been here the often- 
cst. Come, Mr. Smith, I dare say you can tell us all about 
them.” 

“Why, yes, hla’am, yos,” said Mr. Smith, who, brightening 
up at this application, advanced towards us, with an air of 
assumed importance, which, however, sat very uneasily upon 
him, and bogged to know what lie should explain first; “For 
I have attended,” said ho, “to all these paintings, and know 
everything in thorn perfectly well; for I ant rather fond of 
pictures, Ma’am ; and, really, I must say, I think a pretty 
])ioture is a — a vory^ — is really a very— is something very 
pretty.” 

“ So do 1 too,” said Madame Duval, “but pray now, Sir, tell 
us who that is meant for,” pointing to a figure of Neptune. 

“That I — why that, Ma’am, is,^ — Lord bless mo, I can’t 
think how I come to bo so stupid, but really I have forgot bis 
name, — and yet, I know it as well as my own, too, — however, 
he’s a Gcnoral, Ma’am, they are all Generals.” 

I saw Sir Cleiuont bite his lips ; and, indeed, so did I mine. 

“Well,” said Madame Duval, “it’s the oddest dress for a 
Gonoral ever 1 see ! ” 

“ lie seems so capital a figure,” said Sir Clement to hfr. 
Smith, “ that I imagine ho must bo Generalissimo of the whole 
iiriny.” 

“ Yes, Six’, yes,” answered Mr. Smith, respectfully bowing, 
and highly delighted at being thus referred to, “ you are per- 
fectly right, — but I cannot for my life tliink of his name ; — 
perhaps, Sir, you inay leinombor it ? ” 

“ No, really,” replied Sir Clement, “ my acquaintance among 
the Generals is nob so extensive,” 

The ironical tone of voice in which Sir Clement spoke 
entirely disconcerted Mr. Smith; who, again I’otiring to an 
humble distance, seemed sensibly mortified ot the failure of his 
attempt to recover his oonsoquonoe. 
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Soon after, Mr. Braughton roturnod, with his youngest 
dnufihter, vhoni he had rescued from a party of iusolont 
men 5 but he had not yet been able to And the oldest. Miss 
PoUy was really frightened, and declared slio^ would noyor go 
into the dark walks again. Her father, leaving her witJi ns, 
went in quest of h&r sister* 

While she was relating her adventures, to wluoh nobouy 
listened more attentively than Sir Clemoiit, we saw Mi\ Hrowu 
enter the room. “ 0 la I cried Miss Polly, “let mo hiclo my- 
self, and don’t tell him I’m come.” 

She then placed liersolf behind Madiima Duval, in such ii 
manner that she could not be seen. 

“So Miss Polly is nob come yeti” said ilio simple swain; 
“ well, I can’t think where she oan be I I’ve boon u looking 
and looking, and looking all about, and can’t And hor, all I 
can do.” 

“•Well but, Mr. Brotvn,” said Mr. Smith, “shan’t you go 
and look for the lady again ? ” 

“Yes, Sir,” said he, sitting dowii, “bub 1 must rest mo a 
little bit first. You can’t think hoiv tired I tun,” 

“ 0 fie, Mr. Brown, fie,” cried Smith, winking at us, 
“ tired of looking for a lady I Go, go, for .shame I ” 

“So I will, Sir, presently, bv\t you’d bo tired too, if you 
had walked so far : besides, I think she’s gone out of the gar- 
den, or else I must have seen aoinethiug or other of hor.” 

A he, he, he! of the tittorhig l^olly now betrayed her, and 
so ended this ingoniou.s little nrtiAco. 

At last appeared Mr. Branghton unci hfiss Biddy, who, wltJi 
a face of mixed anger and confusion, addressing herself to mo, 
said, “ So, Mias, so you ran away from mo I Well, aeo if I don’t 
do as much by you, some day or other I But I thoiiglit how it 
would be, you’d no mind to leave the gentlemen, tliougli you’d 
run away from me.” 

I was so much surprised at this atlaclc that I could not 
answer her for very amazement j and slio proccodod to loll us 
how ill she had been used, and that two young mon had boon 
making her walk up and clown the dark walks by absolute 
forge, and as fast as over they could tenv her along j and many 
other particulars, which I will not tiro yon with rolating. In 
conclusion, looking at Mr. Smith, she said, “Bub, to bo sure, 
thought I, at least all the compiiny will bo looking for mo ; so 
I little expected to find you all hero, talking as comfortably 
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ft3 over you oan. However, I know I may thank my cousin 
for it I ” 

“ If you mean «ic, Madam,” said I, very much shocked, “ I 
am quite ignorant in what manner I can have been aooessory 
to your distress.” 

“ Why, by running away bo. If you’d stayed with ua, I’ll 
answer for it, Mr. Smitli and M. Du Bois would have come to 
look fox us 5 but I suppose they could not leave your ladyship." 

The folly and unreasonableness of this speech would admit 
of no answer. But what a scene was this for Sir Clement ! his 
surprise was evident ; and, I must acknowledge, my confusion 
was equally groat. 

Wo had now to wait for young Branghton, who did not 
appear for some time ; and, during this interval, it was with 
difficulty that I avoided Sir Clement, who was on the rack of 
curiosity, and dying to speak to me. 

When, at last, the hopeful youth returned, a long and 
frightful quarrel ensued between him and his father, in which 
iris sisters occasionally joined, concerning his neglect ; and he 
defended himself only by a brutal mirth, which he indulged at 
their expense. • 

Every one, now, seemed inclined to depart, — when, as 
usual, a dispute arose, upon tho way of our going, whether in 
a coach or a boat. After much debating, it was determined 
that wo should mako two parties, one by the water and the 
other by land ; for Madame Duval declared she would not, 
upon any account, go into a boat at night. 

Sir Clement then said that if she had no carriage in wait- 
ing, he should be happy to see her and me safe home, as lus 
was in readiness. 

Fury started into liev eyes, and passion inflamed every 
feature, as she answered, “ PardU no, — • you may take care of 
yourself, if you please ; but ns to me, I promise you I shhn't 
trust myself with no such parson.” 

He pretended not to comprehend her moaning, yet, to waive 
a discussion, acquiesced in her refusal. The ooaoh party fixed 
upon consisted of Madame Duval, M. Du Bois, Miss Erangh- 
ton, and myself. 

I now began to rejoice, in private, that, at least, our lodg- 
ings would be neither seen nor known by Sir Clement. Wo 
soon met with a hackney ooaoh, into which he handed me, and 
then took leave. 
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Madame Duval, having already given the ooaohman her 
direction, he mounted the box, and we were juab driving off, 
when Sir Clement exclaimed, “By Heaven, thia is the very 
coach I had in waiting for myself 1 ” 

“ Thia coach, your honor I ” said the man j “ no, that it 

ihi’t.” 

Sir Clement, however, awore that it was, and, presently, the 
man, begging his pardon, said ho had really forgotten tliat ho 
was engaged. 

I have no doubt but that this sohemo ocourred to him at 
the moment, ai\d that he made some sign to the coaohraau, 
which induced him to support it : for thero is not tho least 
probability that the acoulent really happened, as it is most 
likely hia own ohnriot was in waiting. 

The man then opened tho couoh door, and Sir Clement, 
advancing to it, said, “I don’t believe there is another car- 
riage to bo had, or I would not incommode you ; but, as it may 
bo disagreeable to you to wait hero any longer, I bog you will 
not get out, for you shall be sot down before 1 am carried 
home, if you will be so good as to make a little room." 

And so saying, in ho jumped, and seated himself betweou 
M, Du Bois and me, while our astonishment at tho wholo traiis- 
aotion was too great for speech. He then ordered tho ooaoh- 
man to drive on, according to tho dirooUoiis he had already 
rooeived. 

"E'er the drat ten minutes, no one uttered a word •, and then, 
Madame Duval, no longer able to contain herself, oxolaimed, 
“ Ma/flt, if this Wt one of tho most impwdovrtoob things over 
I see 1 ’’ 

Sir Clement, regardless of this robuko, attoiulud only to 
me j however, I answered nothing lio said, when 1 could possi- 
bly avoid so doing. Miss Branghton made sovoral attempts to 
attract his notice, but in vain, for ho would not take the trouble 
of paying her any regard. 

Madame Duval, during tho rest of the ride, addressed her- 
self to M. Du Bois in French, and in that language oxolaimed 
with great vehemence against boldness and a.ssnranoo, 

I was extremely glad when I thought our journey must bo 
nearly at an end, for my situation was very uneasy to mo, as 
Sir Clement perpetually endeavored to take my hand. 1 
looked out of the coach window, to aee if wo were near homo ; 
Sir Clement, stooping over me, did the same, and thoii, in a 
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voice of infinite wonder, called out, “ Where the d is the 

man driving to? — why, we are in Broad St. Giles’ 1 ” 

“0, lie’s very right,” cried Madame Duval, "so nevei 
trouble your head about that, for I shan’t go by no directions 
of yours, I promise you. ” 

When, at last, wo stopped, at ct Hosier's in High, Holbom — 
Sir Oloment said nothing, but his eyes, I saw, were very busily 
employed in viewing the place, and the situation of the house. 
The ooacli, ho said, belonged to him, and therefore ho insisted 
upon paying for it ; and then he took leave. M. Du Boia 
walked home with Miss Branghtou, and Madame Duval nnd I 
retired to our apartments. 

How disagreeable an evening’s adventure I Hot one of the 
party seemed satisfied except Sir Clement, who was in high 
spirits: but Madame Duval was enraged at meeting with 
him 5 Mr. Brangliton, angry with his children j the frolic of 
the Miaa Branglitons had exceeded their plan, and ended in 
tlieir own distress j their brother was provoked that there had 
been no riot} Mr. Brown was tired 5 and Mr. Smith mortified. 
As to myself, I must acknowledge, nothing could be more dis- 
agreeable to mo than being seen by Sir Clement Willoughby 
with a party at once so vulgar in thomsolves, and so familiar 
to mo. 


DIARY OF MADAME D’ARBLAY. 

TOAN0E8 BURNEY. 

Madame d’Abblay’s Little Boy at Ooubt. 

About a week after this theatrical regale, I went to the 
Queen’s house, to make known I had only a few more days to 
remain at Chelsea. I arrived just as the royal family had sat 
out for Windsor; but Miss Baohmoister, fortunately, had only 
ascended her coach to follow. I alighted, and went to tell my 
errand. Mrs. Bromyero, Mrs. Choveloy, and Miss Planta were 
Jior party. The latter promised to speak for me to the queen ; 
but, gathering I had my little boy in my fatber’s carnage, she 
made me send for him. They took him in, loaded him with 
honhons and admiration, and would have loaded him with 
caresses to boot, but the little wretch resisted that part of the 
entertainment. 
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Upon their return from Windsor, you will nob suppose mo 
made very unhappy to receive the following billet : 

March 8, 1708. 

My deab Eriend, — The queen has commanded me to acquaint 
you. that she desires you will be at the Queen’s house on Thursday 
morning at ten o'clock, with your lovely boy. You avo desired to 
come upstairs in Princess Elizabeth's apartments, and lior Majesty 
will send for you as soon as sho can see you. Adieu I Yours most 
affectionately, P^-anta. 

A little before ton, you will easily believe, wo wore at tho 
Queen’s house, and were immediately ushered into the apartniont 
of the Princess Elizabeth, who, to show sho exi:)QOtcd my little 
man, had some playthings upon one of her many tables j for 
her royal highness has at least twenty in her prinoipivl room. 
The child, in a now muslin frooli, sash, etc., did not look to 
much disadvantage, and she examined him with tlio most good- 
humored pleasure, and, finding him too shy to bo seized, had 
the graciousness, as well m sense, to ifiay round, and oonrt liiin 
by sportive wiles, instead of being <bffondocl at his insensibility 
to her royal notice. Sho ran about tho room, pooped at him 
through chairs, clapped her hands, half caught without touch- 
ing him, and showed a skill and a sweetness that made ouo 
almost sigh she should have no call for her maternal propen- 
sities. 

There came iu presently Miss D , a young lady about 

thirteen, who scorns in some measure under tho protection of 
her Royal Highness, who had rescued her poor injured and ami- 
able mother, Lady D , from extreme distress, iu which she 

had been involved by her unworthy husband’s ooimeotlou with 

tho infamous Lady W •, who, more hard-hearted than oven 

bailiffs, had forced certain of those gentry, in inv execution sho 

had ordered in Sir H. D ’s house, to seize ovon all tho ohil- 

dren’s playthings 1 as well as their clothes, and that wlmn Lady 

had but just lain in, and was nearly dying I Tins oharm- 

iug princess, who had been particularly acquainted with Lady 

H during her own illness at Kow Palace, whoro tho queen 

permitted the intercourse, came forward upon this distress, and 
gave her a small independent house in tho neighborhood of 
Kew, with every advantage she could annex to it. But sho is 
now lately no more, and, by the sort oE vooeption given to her 
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daughter, I fancy the princess transfers to her that kind benevo' 
lence the mother no longer wants. 

Just then, Miss Plnnta came to summon us to the Princess 
Augusta. She received me with her customary sweetness, and 
called the little boy to her. lie went fearfully and cautiously, 
yet with a look of curiosity at the state of her head, and the 
oporalioua of her frmur^ that seemed to draw him on more 
powerfully than her commands. He would not, however, be 
touched, always flying to my side at the least attempt to take 
his hand. This would much have vexed mo, if I had not seen 
the ready allowance she made for his retired life, and total want 
of use to the sight of anybody out of our family, except the 
Lockes, amongst whom 1 told lior his peculiar 2 U’eference for 
Amelia. “ Oomo then,” cried she, “ come hither, my dear, and 
tell mo all about her, — is she very good to you ? — do you like 
her very much ? ” 

He was now examining her fine carpet, and no answer was 
to be procured, I would liavo apologized, but she would not 
lot mo. “’Tis so natural,” she oriod, “that ho sliould be more 
amused with tlioso shapes and colors than with my stupid 
questions.” • 

Princess Mary now came in, and, earnestly looking at him, 
exclaimed, “He’s beautiful 1 — what eyes! — do look at his 
eyes I ” 

“Oorae Jiither, my doav/’ again cried Princess Augusta, 
“come hitliorj” and, catching liim to her for a inomont and 
liolding up his hair, to lift up his faoo and make him look at 
her, she smiled vary archly, and oried, “ 0 1 horrid eyes I — 
shocking eyes I — talce thorn away I ” 

Princess Elizahcth thwr entered, attended by a page, who 
was loaded witli playthings, wlricii slio liad been sending for. 
You may suppose him onughl nowl lie seized upon dogs, 
horses, chaise, a cobbler, a watohman, and all ho could grasp 
but would not give his liltlo person or cheeks, to ray groat con- 
fusion, for any of them. 

I was fain to call liim a little savage, a wild deer, a creature 
just caught from the woods, and whatever could indicate his 
rustic life, and apprehension of now faces, — to prevent their 
being hurt; and their excessive good mature helped all my 
excuses, may, made them needless, except to myself. 

Princess Elizabeth now began playing upon an organ she 
had brouglit him, which he flew to seize. “Ay, do I that’s 
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right, jny dear I ” cried Princess Augusta, stopping liar ears at 
aomo discordant sounds : “ take it to won ami, to frighten the 
cats out of liis garden.” 

And now, last of all, came in Princess Amelia, and, strange 
to relate 1 the child ivas instantly delighted with hov I She 
oaroe first np to me, and, to my inexpressible surprise and 
enchantment, she gave mo her sweet beautiful face to kiss I — 
an honor I had thought now forever over, though she had so 
frequently gr.atifled mo with it formerly, Still more touohod, 
however, than astonished, I would have kissed her hand, but, 
withdrawing it, saying, “No, no,— 'yon know I liato that I” 
she again presented me her ruby lips, and with an expression 
of such ingeniions sweetness anil innoconoo as was truly capU- 
vating. She is and will bo another Princess Augusta. 

She then turned to the ohild, and his eyes met liors with a 
look of the same pleasure that they wore sought. She stooped 
down to take his unresisting hands, and, exclaiming, “ Pear 
little thing I ” look him in licr arms, to his own os obvious con- 
tent as hei's- 

“ He likes her 1 ” cried Princess Augusta, “ a little rogue 1 
see how lie likes lier I ” 

“ Dear little thing ! ” with doiihlo the emphasis, rojjoatod 
the young princess, now sitting down and taking him upon her 
knee; “and how does M. d’Arblay do? ” 

The child now loft all his new playthings, his admired car- 
pet, and his privilege of jumping from room to room, for the 
gentle pleasure of sitting in her lap and receiving her oiivosBea, 

I could not be very angry, you will believe, yot I would have 
given the world I could have made him equally grateful to the 
Princess Augvrsta. 

Tills last charming personage, I now found, was going to 
sit for her picture— I fancy to send to the Duchess of Whrtom-. 
berg. Shegavo me leave to attend her with my bantling. The 
other princesses retired to dress for Court. 

It was with great clifiioulty I could part my little lovo 
from Ins grand collection of now playthings, all of which ho 
had dragged mto the painting room, ami wanted now to pull 
them downstairs to the queen’s apartment. 1 porsuadod him, 
however, to relinquish the design without a quarrel, hy promis* 
mg we would return for lliem. * J i » 
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Hta Presentattos to tub QuRB>r. 

I waa not a little anxious, you will Toelieve, in this presen- 
tation of my unconsoioualy honored rogue, who entered tlio 
White closet totally unirapreasecl witli any awe, and only with 
a sensation of disaijpointment in not meeting again tlio gay 
young party, and variety of playthings, he had loft ahove. The 
queen, nevertheless, was all condescending indulgence, and had 
a Noah’s ark ready displayed upon the table for him. 

But her look was serious and full of care, and, though per- 
fectly gracious, none of her winning smiles brightened lier 
countenance, and her voice was never cheerful. I have since 
known that the Irish conspiraoy with Franco was just then 
discovered, and O’Connor that very morning taken. No won- 
der slxe should have felt a shock that pervaded hex* whole mind 
and jnaniiers 1 If wo all are struck with horror at such devel- 
opments of treason, danger, aixd guilt, what must they prove to 
the royal family, at whom thoy aro regularly aimed ? How niy 
iioart has ached for them in that horrible business 1 
“ And how does your papa do ? " said the queen. 

“ rio’s at Tolsoa,” answered Iho child. 

“ And how does grandpapa do ? ” 

“ He’s hi the toaeh,” h© replied. 

“And what a pretty frock you’ve got on I Who inado it 
you, mamma, or little aunty ? ” 

Tho little boy now grow restless, and pulled mo about, with 
a desire to change his situation. I was a good deal embar- 
rassed, as I saw the queen meant to enter into conversation 
ns usual ; which I Icnow to be impossible, unless he had some 
outortaiumout to occupy him. She peroeived this soou, and 
had the goodness immediately to open tlio Noah’s ark herself, 
which slio had meant he should take away with him to examine 
and possess at once. But lie wna now soon in raptures ; and, 
as the various animals wero produced, looked with a delight 
that danced iu all his features; and when any appeared of 
which he know the name, he capered with joy ; sucli as, “ 0 1 
a tow [cow] I ” But at the dog, lie clapped his little hands, 
and running close to her Majesty, leant upon her lap, exolaim- 
ing, “ O, it’s bowwow 1 ” 

“ And do you know this, little man? ” said tlie queen, 
showing him a oat. 
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“ Yes,” ovied he, again jumping as ho leant upon hov, “ its 
name is tailed pussio ! ” 

And at the appearance of Noah, in a green mantle, and 
leaning on a stick, he said, “ At’s [that’s] the shepherd’s boy I ” 

The queen now inquired about my dear father, and hoard 
all I had to say relative to his apartments, with an air of inter- 
est, yet not as if it was now to hor. I have great reason to bo- 
lieve the accommodation then arranging, and since settled, na 
to his continuance in the College, has boon deeply inlluoncod by 
some royal hint. . , . 

I imagined she had just heard of the marriage of Charlotte, 
for she inquired after my sister Francos, whom she had never 
mentioned before since I quitted my post. 1 was obliged 
briefly to relate the transaction, seeking to adorn it by stating 
Mr, Broome’s being the author of “Simkin’s Letters. ” Sho 
agreed in their uncommon wit and liunior. 

My little rebel, meanwhile, finding his animals were not 
given into his own hands, but removed from their misohiof, 
was struggling aU this time to get at the Tunbridge ware of tho 
queen’s workbox ; and, in defiance of all my efforts to provont 
him, he seized one piece, wliioli he called a hammer, and began 
violently knocking the table with it. I would fain have taken 
it away silently ; but ho resisted such grave authority, and so 
continually took it back, that tho queen, to my great confusion, 
now gave it him. Soon, however, tired also of tins, ho ran 
away from me into the next room, whioli was their Majesties’ 
bedroom, and in which were all tho jewels ready to take to ,Sl, 
James’, for the Court attire. 

I was excessively ashamed, and obliged to fetch him bade 
in my arms, and there to keep him. « Got down, little man,” 
said the queen ; “ you are too heavy for your mamma.” 

He took not the smallest notioe of this admonition. Tho 
queen, accustomed to more implicit obedience, repealed it ; but 
he only nestled his little head in my nock, and worked about 
his whole person, so that I with difliculty held him, 

The queen now imagined ho did not know whom slio meant, 
and said, “What docs he oall you? Has ho any particular 
name for you ? ” 

He now lifted up hie head, and before I could answov, 
called out, in a fondling manner, “ Mamma, mamma ! ” 

“01” said she, smiling, “he knows who I mean 1 ” 

His restlessness still interrupting nil attention, in defiance 
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of my oai’iiost •whispere for quietness, she now said, “ Perhaps 
he is hungry," and rang her bell, and ordered a page to bring 
some cakes. 

Ho took one with great pleasure, and was content to stand 
down to eat it. 1 asked him if ho had nothing to say for it; 
ho nodded his little head and composedly answered, “Sanky, 
queen I ” This oould not help amusing her, nor me, neither, 
for I had no expectation of quite so succinct an answer. 

The carriages were now come for St. James’, and the Prin- 
cesses Augusta and Elizabeth came into the apartment. The 
little monkey, in a lit of renewed lassitude after Ins cake, had 
flung himself on the floor, to repose at his ease. He rose, how- 
ever, upon tholr appearance, and the sweet Princess Augusta 
said to the queen, “Ho has been so good, upstairs, mamma, 
that nothing could be batter behaved.” I could have kissed 
her for this instinctive kiudne.ss, excited by a momentary view 
of my embarrassinont at his little airs and liberties. 

The queen hoard her with an air of approving, as well as 
understanding, her motive, and spoke to me witli the utmost 
condescension of him, though I canuot recollect how, for I was 
a good deal fidgeted lest lift should come to some disgrace, by 
any actual mischief or positive robollion. I osoaped protty well, 
however, and they all left us with smiles and graoiousness. . . , 

You will not bo much surprised to lioar that papa came to 
help us out of tlie coach, at our return to Chelsoa, eager to know 
how our little rebel had conducted himself, and how he had 
been received. Tlie sight of his playthings, you will believe, 
was not very disagreeable. The ark, watchman, and cobbler 
I shall keep for him till he may himself judge their worth 
beyond their price. 


DIARY OF WILHELMINE OF BAYREUTH, 

[WiDiiELMiNB, the favol'ito flUtor o£ IFredorlok the Groat, waa born in 1700 ; 
imviiod IhG MaxgvaTO of Bayreuth in ITBlj and died in 17 5S. Ilexmoinoiva 
wore publlahod in 1810.] 

On tho evening of the 12tli of August, as my mother 
waa sitting near Mademoiselle von Billow, and taking off her 
headdi’ess, they heard a terrible noise in my mother’s boudoir. 
This room was beautifully decorated with china, some pieces 
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being most i;!vve, and embossed willi crystal nud procions stones. 
All the oi'own plate, too, and my mollier’s jowol case, -wore 
kept in this room. Tlie qiicen at onco exclaimed that all hot 
china had been broken, and that it must be looked after. 
Jladeuioiselle von Hfilow and throe maids iinmediatoly onlorod 
the boudoir, but they found everything in order and notliing 
broken. The noise was repeated three times, and tlioy also 
heard a great disturbance in the corridor oonneoting the Itiug 
and queen’s rooms, at the end of which sontiuols woro always 
posted. The queen said, “I oannol stand this j 1 must go and 
see myself what is the matter.” Upon this the quoen, Maclo- 
moiselle von Biilorv, and the maids each took a candlo and 
stepped out into the corridor. As thoy did so they lioard 
sighing and groaning close to them, but could discover no- 
body. They asked the sentinels if thoy had scon anything, and 
they answered, No, but thoy had hoard the samo noise. Uly 
mother, who was very courageous, caused every nook and cor- 
ner to be searched, even the king’s rooms, but nothing whatovor 
was discovered. My mother and those that woro present with 
her on this occasion gavo mo an account of everything noxb 
day. r 

A few days afterwards the queen gave a concert. 1 gonor- 
ally aoeompaniod on the piano and guitar, and every uiniitour 
in Berlin was present. Wlion I had played lojig onougli, I rose 
to go into nnotlier room, wliero aoino ladies woro playing at 
cards. T was suddenly stopped by Kelt, who said to mo, “ fi’or 
Q-od’s sake, and for llio love you boar your brother, listen to 
me for a moment. I am distracted, I Lave boon calumnialod 
to the queen and to yovirsclf, and you have boon made to be- 
lieve that I have fiut the idea of iligUl into the crown jji'inco’s 
head. I swear to your Royal Higlmcss, by all that is most 
holy, the whole plan was settled long before I know iinylliing 
of it. You can assure tho queen most oiuphatically from mo 
that I have written to him, and told him tliat if ho ourrios out 
his intention 1 shall not follow him. But thoro is notliing to 
fear this time: I rvill answer for it willi my head.” 

“I already seo your head shaking,” I replied, “and four it 
will soon be lying at your feet. What ploasuro can it have 
afforded you to havo proclaimed ovorywlioro that my hrotlior 
had the intention of baking flight ? And who allowed you to 
have a snuffbox with ray portrait on it ? ” 

Katt then answered mo, “As regards your llrsl question, 1 
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merely mentioned your brother’s idea to M. von LovJier, and a 
few others whom I knew I could trust 5 then as to your second 
remark, I did not think it such a serious matter to have shown 
a portrait of you whioli I had myself painted.” 

“ You are playing a dangerous game,” I replied, “and I fear 
that I shall prove but too true a prophet.” 

He grew very pale, and answered, “ Well, if misfortune is 
to bo my fato, then it will be in a good cause, and I know that 
the crown prince will never desert me.” 

This was my last conversation with Katt, and I never saw 
him again. I had not thought tliat I could so truly have fore-; 
told what was in store for him, and I said it then only to make 
him more modest and discreet. 

The next day was the 16th of August, the king’s birthday, 
and every one came to congratulate my mother. On such occa- 
sions the Court was very numerously attended. I had another 
long conversation with (Ivumkow. Ha had got rid of his fit 
of moroseness, and liold forth at length on my father’s many 
groat qualities. He finished up the conversation by saying, 
“I shall soon have an opiiortunity of proving to your iloyal 
Highness how truly I ani» devoted to you.” He said this in 
snob a marked manner that I could not make out what be 
meant by it. Mademoiselle von Biilow was on suoh a good 
footing witli him tliat sho teased him on every possible occa- 
sion. Sometimes the jokes wont too far, so that I caxxUonod 
her to bo careful, but her great vivacity carried her beyond 
herself. On the present occasion she and Grumkow wore, as 
usual, having a friendly altercation ; bub he wound up the dis- 
pute by using almost the same words as he had addressed ■ to 
me, “ You will shortly find out how true a friend of yours 
I am.” 

The queen had prepared a fete at Monbijou for the next 
day, which was to bo a surprise for us all. It was also to cele- 
brate a second lime the king’s birthday. I shall never forgot 
this day. My mother had arranged the supper table most 
beautifully, and each guest found a charming little present 
under his napkin. We were all in the highest spirits, except 
Countess Finkenslein and Mademoiselle von Biilow, who never 
uttered a word. After supper there was a hall, and as I loved 
dauoing I enjoyed myself to my heart’s content. Mademoiselle 
von Biilow said several times, “ It is late, I wish the dancing 
would stop 1 ” to which I replied, “ Oh, do let me have the 
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pleasure of dancing as long as possible. I sliall not soon havo 
the opportunity ag.xin.” “That ia very likely,” she nnswerod. 
At the end of half aji hour siie touched my arm and said, “ Do 
put an end to the ball } you have danced quite enough. You 
are so engros.90d by it that you noithor see nor hoai’.” “Hut 
wiiat is the matter?” I answered, in groat astonishment. 
“Look at your mother,” Madetuomollo von Billow said, pointing 
to the queen, who was standing in a ooriier of iho room, talk- 
ing in wliispers to Countess li'inkenstoin, Madame von Konnken, 
and Mademoiselle von Soiinsfeld. AH four were palo ns death, 
and showed symptoms of llio greatest alarm. 1 asked at once 
what was tho matter, and if it concerned my brother. Made- 
moiselle von Billow shrugged her shoulders and said slie know 
nothing, The queen at last look lonvo of tiio company and 
got into her carriage with mo, but sliQ never spoke one word 
blie whole way home. My iieart began boating furiously 5 I 
was in a terrible state of agitation, and yet 1 dared not ask 
her a single question. 

No sooner had I reached my room than I tormontod Made- 
moiselle von Sonnsfeldto loll me what had hiq^poned. “You 
will learn it but too soon,” slio replied. Yot a.s slio saw tho 
state of mind in ivliioh I was, slio continued, “ TJie queen was 
anxious nob to disturb your rest, aud has therefore forbidden 
me to mention anything of what lias occurred.” As, however, 
she now saw in what great distmss I was, she thought it bolter 
to tell me the truth than to lot me suppose even wovsq iiows. 
She then proceeded to say that tho king ]iad sent a mossongor 
to the mistress of the robee, Madame von Konnken, to loll lior 
he had been obliged to arrest tlie crown prince, as ho hud di.s- 
covered his intention of taking flight. Madamo von IConnkon 
was to tell this to the queen, as ho wished to sparo hor hoaltli, 
and she was to give her tlio inclosed letter. “TI10 crown 
prince was arrested on the Utli,” Mademoiselle von Sonnsfold 
continued--- “the very same day on which the queen hoard all 
that noise in tho corridor.” I thought I must have faiutod on 
hearing all this. My grief about my brother know no bounds, 
and I spent n terrible night. 

Early next morning my mothor at once sent for mo, and 
showed me tho king’s letter, which had evidently been writton 
in the first heat of passion . “ I have orrosted and iinprisonod 
the scoundrel (Sohurke), and shall tront him as his oriino and 
cowardice deserve. I no longer acknowledge him as my son. 
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Ho lias oast clishonoi' on me os avoH as on my family. Suoli a 
wi'otch as lie is does not deserve to live.” My inotlier and I 
were beside ourselves with misery. 

The queen tlien told me that Katt had been secretly arrested 
next day, and all his papers and possessions seized. Marshal 
Natzmer had been intrusted with this task. 

As this whole ocourrenoe sounds very strange, I must try 
and explain it all. Grumkow had been in possession of tJie 
fact of tho crown prince’s arrest since the 16 th, and could not 
resist telling several people of hia great satisfaction at it. M. 
von Lfivner, the Danish envoy, had been informed by his spies 
of the probable arrest of Katt, and had written him a note 
advising him to fly before it was too late, Katt accordingly 
wont next morning to Marshal Natzmer and asked leave to go 
to Kriodriolisfoldo, where llio Margrave Albert had invited him 
to dinner. As Natzmer had not then received any orders from 
tho king, he gave him permission to go, Katt had ordered a 
saddle to be made on purpose for him, in which he could put 
money and papers and even clothes. This saddle was unfortu- 
nately not quite finished, and this delayed his departure, and 
he employed tlie time ho Vas keiob waiting in burning letters 
and papers. Just as ho was about to mount his horse Marshal 
Natzmer appeared and desired him to give up liis sword. Natz- 
mer had waited three hours after receiving the king’s orders 
to arrest Katt, in order to give tho unfortunate young man a 
ohanco of escape, and was therefore not a little surprised when 
he still found him in Berliii. 

When my mother Jiad somewhat recovered from her first 
burst of grief, she asked mo if I had known of my brother’s 
intentions. I answered in tho affirmative, and then proceeded 
to toll hoi* everything that had passed on the subject, saying 
that I had not told her anything of it that she might not bo 
involved if be did oany out his plan, but that after what Katt 
had lately told mo I had not boon in the least prepared for 
this catastrophe. “ButwhnL has ho done with our letters?” 
tho queen said. “Wo are lost if they are dlsoovered.” “1 
have often spoken to him about this,” I answered, “ and he 
lias always assured me tliat he had destroyed them.” “But I 
know him better,” my mother replied, “ and I am aura they are 
among Katt’s papers.” “ That is possible,” I said, “ and if so, 
then my head is in danger.” “And mine loo,” the queen 
answered. “ I have sent for Countess Kinkonstein and Made- 
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moiselle von Soiinsfelcl, to consult Avitli them tis to -what can 
be done.” And we really heard next day that all my hrother'a 
papers were among Katt’a tlnnga. The officers Avho had beon 
present when these were seized described to me all the differ- 
ent boxes, and I recognized from the description llie casket 
which contained our letters. After much consideration, tlie 
queen determined to seek the aid of her chaplain, llcinbcck, 
in this matter. He was to ask Natzinor to find some moans of 
getting the casket out of Katt’s house. Eeinbeok was unfor- 
tunately ill, and oonld not como. Ihose lettors wore of the 
utmost importance to us. In several of them I had expressed 
myself in very strong terms about the king. I i'ej)oat it horo 
again, that I have reproached myself over and over again for 
having been wanting in respect loAvards liim. In spite of my 
sharp words I loved my father dearly, and it was more from a 
desire to show off my cleverness than from any evil motive that 
I wi'Ote about him as I did. But to roturu to my subject. 

Next morning Countess Finkonatoiu oamo to my room in a 
great state of alarm, exclaiming, “ I am lost I Yesterday on 
my return, from the queeu I found a casket sealed with ICatt’s 
arms addressed to the queen at my fcouso, accompanied by this 
note," Sho gave it to me to read, and its coutenta wore as 
follows ; “ Pray have the goodno.s3 to dolivor Ibis casket into 
the queen’s hands ; it contains hor corrospondonco and the prin- 
cess’ with the oroAvn. prince.” “X‘'our trusty friends hrouglit 
the box and letter to my servants,’’ Countess l''inkonvStoiu 
continued] “I do not IcnOAv Avliafc I am to decide on doing. 
Am I to say anytliing to the quoon about it, or shall 1 soud 
it to the king? If I do this Inst, tlicn I may bo certain of 
sharing Katt’s fate.” Wo tensed and hogged hor so long that 
she consented, although in fear and trembling, to speak Avitli 
the queen about it. My mother AViis greatly rolievod at this 
good neivs, till sho roflooted Avhero gho Avas to hide tlio casket. 
If Ave made a mystery about it, and Katt Avoro to moiitiou it 
during the inquiry held on his conduct, then Countess Finkou- 
.stein would be ruined, and my mother Avould lay herself open to 
every kind of suspticion, and cotisoquoiilly Avould ho oxpo.s()d to 
the king’s fury. If, on the other hand, the casket AVoro liroiight 
openly to the queen, then my father Avould lioar of it, and he 
would force the queeu to give Uji those luckless letters to lum, 
by doing Avhioh she would herself work lior oavu dostruotiou. 

After due consideration, and Aveiglung carefully all tlio iid- 
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vantngca aiul diaadvanlagos, it was docidod lo make no mystery 
of the mafcterj and the casket was brought to tlio queen, wlvo 
looked it up in lier boudoir in the presence of all her household. 

No sooner had one difficulty been surmounted than another 
presented itself. The question now was how to destroy the 
letters. The queen was of opinion that tliey Iiad beat bo burned, 
and the king told quite simply that they were of no imjjortance 
of any kind, and tliat sho had not thought it necessary to show 
tliein to him. This proposition, however, met with general dis- 
approval, and the whole day was spent in useless discussion. 
The next day I and Madomoisolle von Sonnsfelcl again care- 
fully considered what could be done. At last I said, “ I Iwvo 
thought of a last resource, but wo must bo careful that we risk 
nothing. The seal on tlio casket is only of leather 5 wo must 
break it, break the lock, take out our letters and write others, 
which we must put in the casket in their stead. I think wo 
shall hardly need oven to bi’oalc the seal, and if the queen will 
only promise solemnly not to say anything to llanaen about it, 
f will at once sot to work.” Mademoiselle von Sonnsfeld eii- 
th'oly ajiprovod of my idea, and wo proposed its execution to 
the queon, who agreed. We explained lo her how all-impor- 
tant it was to keep it a profound sooret from Ramen, avIio saw 
so many people, and might let drop a word which would at 
ouoe rouse suspicion, The queon promised to say nothing to 
her about it, and Iceqjt her word. That afternoon she sent all 
her ladies away, and kept me alone with her. As the casket 
was too heavy ior the queon and mo to hit, we hud to take her 
page into our oonfideaco j but wo ran no risk in doing so, for 
bo was an old, tried, and faithful sorvanb. It was not possible 
to undo the cords which were tied round the casket without 
breaking the seal, and this necessity made us tromhlo. How- 
ever, Avhen wo came to examine the seal we found it a very 
simple one. T'lio arms on it were coiUposcd of a dog surrounded 
by iiiiploinents of war, and we thought we miglit cosily find 
one like it 5 and, as good luck would have it, the queen's page’s 
own seal was very similar to it. We broke open the look, and 
began our oxamiiiation of the loiters. 

The sight of them caused me a deadly fear. I had often 
secretly written to ray brother, and, to escape discovery in case 
the letters fell into the king’s bands, wo had used lemon juice 
instead of ink. If you held the letter close to the fire you 
could decipher the writing. My letters oontainod chiefly abuse 
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of Enraen, and complaints of liei' inEueuce over the queen. 
The effect these letters would produce on my mother, if she 
read them, would be anything but pleasant for me. And this 
would have happened had not the cliaplain, Ileiiibcck, boon 
announced to lier at this moment, and extiioalod mo from tho 
difficulty. As the queen had sent for lleiiibook some days 
previously, she could not do otherwiae than roceivo him. My 
mother was so nervous at all that was taking place tliat sho 
said to me, as she loft the room, “For goodness’ sake burn 
every single one of these horrid letters.” I did not require to 
be told this twice, and all my letters, live hundred in number, 
fell a prey to the flames. I thou next destroyed my mother’s 
letters, and had just finished my task when she roUirnod. Wo 
then proceeded to look through the other papers. IFo found 
two French passports made out in the name of Forrand, a letter 
from my brotlier to Katt, and some quite unimportant jwpors. 
Then wo lighted on a bag witli a iJiousaud pistoles, some notes 
and meditations in ray brother’s handwriting, and some jewels 
in gold, as also in precious stones. 

His letter to Katt Avas Avritteii as follows : “ 1 am leaving, 
dear Katt, and have taken such procniitiona tliat I rislc nothing. 
I go first to Loipsio, Avliore I shall give myself out a Marquis 
cl’Ambreville. Keith is already informed of all, and goes 
straight to England, Don’t lose any time, for I hope to find 
you at Leipsic. Good-by I Bo of good courage.” We thought 
it beat to burn nil these things. For several days wo wore 
busily occupied in writing letters with different dates. Bui 
hoAv could we possibly mauoge to write twelve or fifteen hundred 
of these missives? We theroforo took sheets of paper with 
the dates of different years, and folded them so tightly together 
that the devil oven Avould have noticed nothing. Yet, in spite 
of all our trouble, tho casket viras still so empty that that would 
have betrayed us, so my mother filled it up Avith a quairtity of 
snuffboxes and other kniokknaclta. I did not like this, and 
offered to Avi'ite a hundred more loiters, but tho queen Avould 
not hear of it. Wo therefore replaced tho look and fastonod 
up the casket, and no one ooxxld ever have discovered that it 
had been tampered Avith. 

The king arrived on the evening of tho 27th, his houaoliold 
having preceded him, We asked in vain after my brother j 
nobody could give us any ncAvs of him, or kuoAV Avhoro he Avas. 
They could only tell us of the oirourastancos and mamior of )iis 
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arrest, As this aooount tallies with all my brother has since 
toUl us about it, I think it will bo well if I repeat it here. 

When my brother arrived at Anspach, he complained bitterly 
to the Margrave of the ill usage he received at the king’s hands. 
He added that, not satisfied with abusing him before his family, 
he had publicly iusultod him, and had on several occasions 
oven said to him, “If my father treated me as I do you, I should 
have run away a thousand times over, But you, you are such 
an, arrant coward, you have courage for nothing.” This reiter- 
ated remark at last determined my brother on carrying out his 
intention. Ho asked the Margrave to lend him his fastest 
horse, saying ho wished to go for a ride ; but as the former 
know nothing of my brother’s plan, ho put off the ride till after 
the king’s departure. As my brother saw his first attempt 
thwarted, ho thought of another. Katt’s messenger met iny 
brother a few miles beyond Anspach. I knew of this messen- 
ger, but I have never learned what the contents of the letters 
ho brought wore. lie answered at once that he intended to 
take flight two days later, and that ho advised him to do the 
same ; they would meet at the Hague. My brother again as- 
sured Katt that his plan would certainly succeed. If ha were 
pursued, he could then take refuge iix the monasteries which 
were on his road. He sent this answer hack by the same mes- 
senger. Tlio crown prince had unfortunately forgotten to ad- 
dress the letter to Berlin. A cousin of Katb’s was stationed 
ten or twelve miles from Anspach, and tho mossongor, instead 
of going on to Boilin, doJimwl tho hitor io this oifiosr. 

Tho king meanwhilo had continued his journey to the 
neighborhood of Frankfort, and found himself compelled with 
his suite to spend tho night in some barns in a small village. 
The crown prince had a barn aixpropriated to him, in which ho, 
Colonel Kochow, and his valet wore to sleep. The king had 
made Koitli’s brother his page. This young man was very 
stupid, so that my brother had said nothing to him of his inten- 
tions. Ho dotorminod, however, to tako' advantage of this lad’s 
stupidity, and told him to wako him at four in the morning, as 
he wished to go io the neighboring village in quest of adven- 
tures } also to got him horses, which was an easy thing, as a 
horse fair was being hold close by. T'he page did as ho was 
told, but mistook tho bod, and woke tho valet instead of the 
crown prince. This man had presence of mind enough to pre- 
tend that he had not observed anything, so he lay quiet, ^Yatoh“ 
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ing the course ol events. My hrother rose linstily, drosacd 
himself in a French uniform instend of hia own, and loft the 
barn. Tlie valet instantly told Bocliow whnl he had soon, and 
he rushed to the king’s generals and suite and told them of it. 
These were Generals Bedenbruck, Waldow, and Dorchow. Tho 
last named was ft thorough sooundrel, and as triio a .sou of Satan 
as ever walked this earth j he was, besides, a sworn enoiuy to 
my brother. These four gentlemen at once wont out to look 
for the iJi'ince, and after having scarohcd the village thoroughly 
found him in tho market place, leaning against a carriage. Ills 
French uniform startled thorn at onoo, and tlioy a.skod him, at 
first respectfully, what ho was doing there. My brother has 
often told me since that his despair and fury at liaving boon 
discovered were so great that, but that ho had no arms, ho 
would have attempted violence. He answered thorn very 
brusquely. “ Sir,” they said, " tbo king is awako, and intonds 
starting in half an liour; for goodness' sake chaugo your 
clotlies before ho sees you 1 ” TJio prinoo rofnsod to do so, 
and said he was going for a walk, and would bo hack before 
the king left. They were still disputing when Koith appoarod 
with the horses. My brother eudcSirorecl to jump on ouo of 
them, but the gentlemen suurouudod him and took him back to 
the barn, where they forced him to change his uniform. His 
state of mind resorablud that of a madman. Thoy roached 
Frankfort that evening, and next moruiug tho king received 
a inossonger sent by KatFs cousin, sending him my bi’Otboi’’H 
letter. The king at once summoiiod Kooho^v and Waldow, and 
communicated this beautiful news to thorn. It is said that 
the valet had already told my father of tlio scouo oiiaotod that 
morning. 


The king desired the two gontleinen to watch my bi'ollior, 
and to answer for him with their lives. Ho tlihu ooiumaiulod 
the crown prince to ba immediately brought on board tho yacht 
on which they were going from Ifi-ankforb to Wosol, and his 
orders were at once obeyed. This was the 11th of Aiignst. 

My father came on board tlio yacht noxt anorning. As soon 
as ho caught sight of my brother, ho sprang upon him, and 
would have throttled him had not General Waldow liberated 
him. The king tore ray brother’s hair out in luuidfuls, and in 

the gentlemen prevailed on tho king to allow tho crown prince 
to be removed to another vossol. Tliey took his sword from 
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]iim and all his clothes, but discovered no papers of any kind, 
for the valet had taken possession of these before the aearch 
commenced, and burned them in my brother’s presence. In 
doing this he had rendered my mother and myself a signal 
service. Nothing further of importance took plaoe during the 
journey. The king never saw my brother, but swore he should 
die — an oath which he repented constantly. 

My brother meanwhile tried his utmost to discover some 
means of eluding the watchfulness of the two gentlemen. 

In this manner Wesel was at last reached. The king 
strengthened the watch put on tlio prince by adding a com- 
pany of soldiers, and treated him like a State prisoner. The 
next day ho sent for my brother. There was nobody present 
with tho king but General Jiloaol, a brave odlcor and a moat 
upright man. 

At first my fatlmr askod my brother in a furious tone why 
ho wisliod, “to desoi't”! this was his own expression. “Why 
did I wish to do so ? “ the prince replied, in a firm, calm voice, 
“booauso you do not treat ino like your son, but like a slave.” 
“You are a moan deserter; you have neither courage nor 
honor I ” the king soroamod at him. 

“ I Imve as muoh os you have,” the prince answered, “ and I 
liave only done that which, as you yourself told mo, a hundred 
times over, you would Iiave done had you been in my place.” 
This answer, and the voice in whioh it was mode, drove the 
king into a porfeob frenxj'. Ho drew his sword, and would 
have pierced my brother through with it, had not General 
Mosel throwji himself between them. This honest man called 
out, “ My sovereign, kill mo, but spare your son I ” He defended 
ray brother so well with his own person that the king could not 
.strike at him. From that day my father and ray brother were 
never allowed to meet. It was ropreseiiled to the king that 
my brother’s life was at all times in his power, but that such 
behavior was opposed to all the principles of Christianity. 
Upon this the king never asked again to see his son. 

A few days only were spent at Weed, end the journey was 
then continued to Berlin. My brother — this was tlie king’s 
order — was to follow in four days. My father, who did not 
suffioiently trust his two Arguses, appointed a third, General 
Dostow, who was as great a scoundrel as Derohow. In spite 
of tho king’s orders, Weldow and Rochow allowed the crown 
prince to receive visits. In that part of the country my brother 
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was adored; liis generosity, courtesy, and goodness had won 
him all hearts. The cruel treatment ho had received from the 
king was an excuse for everything, hut at the same time made 
all tremble for his life. Ho had found niimhors of people who 
waald gladly have risked their lives to sot him at liberty. 
Ropes had already been brought him, by whiol]^ to let himself 
down from the windows, and a disguise in the shape of a peas- 
ant's dress, in which to escape, when Goneral Doslow’s ap- 
pearance spoiled all his plans. As Dostow was a groat favorite 
with the king, and wivs anxious to pay him as much court as 
possible, he offered to take the sole watch over the prince, pro- 
tending that ho wished to lighten Wiildow and Rochow’s work, 
bhom this time forward my brother was so incessantly watched 
that it was quite impossible to try to think of osoaphig. lie 
started four days after the Icing, and was by his orders taken to 
some place six or seven miles beyond Bovlin. 

After the king's arrival, the queen wont alone to see him in 
his room. As soon as he saw her ho said, in a furious tone, 
“Your son is dead! ” and thon at once, “Where is the casket 
with the letter’s? ” 

My poor mother cried out in great distress, saying how was 
it possible to believe that ho could have made his son a victim 
of his “ barbarous ” fury. 

"He is dead,” the king repented, “and I will have the cas- 
ket. ” The queen fetched it, and as she brought it called out, 
“ Oh, my Ood, ray God 1 ’* I heard those lamoutatvovia, whiuli 
pierced me through and through, Tho king had scarcely got 
hold of the casket, when ho brolco it open and loro tho papoi'S 
out of it, and therewith loft tho room, Tho quoon lost nob a 
moment in taking possession of tho seals and whale voP olso 
there was which could rouse suspicion, and gave thorn to mo to 
burn. My mother afterwards camo and told us all that hud 
passed between her and tho king. God alone Icnowo what 1 
endured during thi.s terrible talo, and I hurst out crying vio- 
lently. 

At this moment my father entered the room. In the terri- 
ble state of unoortainty in which wo wore as to my brother's 
fate, I did not know what I had best do. My sisters and I 
approached tho king to kiss his hand, but ho hiicl no soonor 
caught sight of mo than ho became black with rage, and hit 
me so violently in tho face, one blow striking my temple, that 
I fell insensible to the ground. The king wanted to kick mo 
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and repeat his blows j but the queen and my sisters sujTounded 
mo like a wall, aud prevented his touching me. One of my 
sisters, seeing me lying, as it wore, lifeless, fotohed a glass of 
water with a little spirits, to try ond restore mo to oonsoious- 
ueas. The king was struggling meanwhile with my defenders, 
and prevented ray being lifted np from the ground. After 
inuoh rubbing, and smelling strong salts, I recovered sulfi- 
oiently to be placed on a stool wMoh stood in the window. 
How gladly would I have remained in my unconsoious condi- 
tion I It is impossible for me to describe our despairing con- 
dition. Tlio king was almost choked with rage, and had a 
wild look in his oyos, while his face was red and swollen, and 
hia mouth foaming. The queen was crying and wringing her 
hands. My sisters wore kneeling at my father’s feat — even 
our littlo tiny sister of three years old — all sobbing bitterly. 
Madame von Konnkon and Mademoiselle von Soniisfeld stood 
there pale as death, unable to speak, and I — I was in tho very 
depths of despair. I was shivering fi’om head to foot, and a 
cold perspiration poured off my face. My father now said 
that my brother was not dyad, but that “ by all holy angels,” 
ho would kill him I These reiterated assertions roused mo 
from my lethargy, and I cried out, “ Spare my brother, and I 
will marry tho Duko of Woissenfolsl” Tho king was too 
angry to understand what 1 was saying, and Mademoiselle 
von Sonnsfeld, fearing that I should repeat these imprudent 
words, stuffed her pookot handkorohief into my mouth just as 
I was going to do so. My father now began to abuse me. Ho 
said I was the cause of all tlie trouble that had fallen on us, 
and that I should pay for it with my head. He could not then 
have granted mo a greater favor than to have carried out his 
threat. My grief was so iatauae that I would gladly have left 
this world. 

During this scone I saw i)oor Katt being led between two 
gendarmes to the king. Ho looked polo and disordered ; and 
as he caught sight of me, he took off his hat, and I observed 
his distressed and frightened expression. My brother’s boxes 
and his own were carried behind him. Immediately afterwards 
the king was informed of Katt’s iJi’esence, and he rushed off 
saying, “ Now at last I shall have proofs enough against the 
scoundrel Fritz to cost him his head-” The mistress of the 
robes followed him, saying, “For God’s sake, if you wish to 
put the crown prince to death, at least do not kill the queen I 
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I can assure you that she has known absolutely nothing of tho 
whole business, and if you are kind to her you may succeed in 
obtaining much help from her.” Madame von Komikon then 
continued in another tone : “ Hitherto you have laid groat 
stress on being a just and pious king, and God blessed you for 
itj but now you wish to become a tyrant. Take bood that 
God’s wrath does not fall on you. Saorifico your son to your 
fury, and be sure that God’s vengeance will light upon yon. 
Eemember Peter tho Great and I*hilip the Second : tlioy died 
without heirs, and their memory is hold in abhorreuco.” Tlio 
king looked at her, and said, “ You are vory bold to say such 
things, bnt you are a good woman, and mean well. Go and 
calm my wife.” I really admired this lady’s courage in speak- 
ing at such a moment in the manner she did, because she ran 
the risk of being sent to Spandau, We were, on the other 
hand) much astonished when Ramon in tho quoon’s prosouco 
insisted on having been ignorant of what had oocurrod. I was 
at last dragged out of the queen’s room, for I shook all over, 
and was incapable of walking a stop. 1 was brought into an 
apartment into which tho king never came. 

My father hod meanwhile sent for Grumkow, Mylius, and 
Gerber to come to his room. Mylius was fiscal general, and a 
very bed man, and Gerber auditor general. As soon as tho 
king entered the room, Katt threw himself on his kiieos boforo 
him. My father fell upon him, hit him Avitli his stiok, and 
treated him shamefully. Tho inquiry then ooramoncod. Kait 
confessed at once that ho had agreed with tlio crown prince 
about his flight, but tliat there had never boon any designs 
against the king, and that thob only intontion had boon to 
escape into England to be safe from liis angor, and to put 
themselvoa undor English prolootiou. On being asked wliai 
had become of my letters and those of ray mother, ho answered 
that he had given them back to the queen. Katt was then 
asked if I had known of the plot : hla answer was *< No.” Ho 
was then questionocl as to whother ho had boon intru.stcd with 
kttera from tho crown prinoo to me, and if I hiul over given 
him any for my brother. He replied that ho romomberod giv- 
ing me a letter from tlio prince one Sunday morning as I caino 
out of the Dorn (Cathedral), but that ho liad no idea what 
were its oontenbs. He had never any letters intrusted to him 
by me. Katt then confessed to having boon sovoral times 
seoretly to Potsdam, whore Lieutenant Span had let him into 
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tlie town ; that Koitli knew of the plan, and was to have 
accompanied them in tKeii* flight. After the inquiry wag over, 
my brother’s boxes and Katt’s were searched, but not a single 
letter was discovered. Grumkow, who had hoped to have 
caught us this time safely in his net, was in despair at this, and 
said to the king, “ These devils of women are olevorer tlian we 
arc, and have cheated us. ” 

The king returned again to the qneen and said to her, “ I 
have not made a mistake 5 I knew it must be so. Your worth- 
less daughter has been mixed up in this plot. Katt has just 
oonfoased that he gave her letters from the prince j I shall 
have her conduct rigorously inquired into ! Command her in 
my name not to leave her room. In three days I wU have her 
removed to a place where she may repent of her misdeeds. Tell 
lier this, and that she is to he ready to start as soon as her 
examination is closed.” Tlio king was in a great rage as he 
said this. Tlie queen swore that I had never received any 
letter tlirougli Katt, and offered to go and ask me about it. 

I must call to remeinhranco what I said about that letter, 
which I suppressed on account of Raraen. I now gave myself 
up for lost, and I was rather glad than otherwise. In order 
not to involve the queen I determined to brave it out alone, 
and I at once answered Madame von Konnken that 1 was sur- 
prised that my mother romombored nothing about the letter, 
as it had hoeu given me in public, and Jmd contained only the 
most ordinary expressions of friendship. I had burned it, but 
I remembered every word, and if Iho king wisJied would write 
it all down. The queen, to whom I had shown the letter, must 
have forgotten all about it. 

Madame von Koimkon brought my answer to my father, 
who thou left the room to bo present at the olose of Katt’s 
examination. I was able to persuade my mother that she had 
read the letter, till at last she really believed she had done so. 
The queen now gave mo the king’s orders, crying bitterly as 
she did so. She impressed on me tho importance of never 
mentioning the casket. “ But if I have to take an oath about 
it, what shall I do then ? ” I asked her, and she answered that 
tlio sore straits in which wo were must condone what, in an- 
other case, would bo a grave fault. I promised her absolute 
obedience, but added, “ I cannot do anything my oonsoience 
disapproves of. Tho good God will not desert me, I will 
rathor saoriflee all than expose you to danger, but I oannob 
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take a falae oath.” We then took leave of each other, ray 
mother holding me for some time in lior arms, and at htsb wo 
parted in deep sorrow. 

The whole town was horror-struck at the misery and sorrow 
which had fallen, on our family. People spoke of me and niy 
fate openly in the streets, for niy motlier’s rooms wore on tho 
ground floor, and tlie windows stood open, so that passers-by 
must have witnessed timt terrible soeno. As I was carried to 
my room that day, I had to pass through quite a crowd, who 
all were sobbing and crying. Things were very nnroh exag- 
gerated, and in several parts of tho town tho rumor of ray 
death was circulated, and also that of my brother, and this 
only tended to inorenso the gonoral feeling of hopolessJiess. 

I spent a very sad night, disturbed by darlr and. siiiistor 
foreboding.<?. Fear of deatli did not troiiblo mo, and 1 wu.s not 
disturbed about the journey : but what I dreaded beyond do- 
scription was being separated from Madonioisolle von yoiiiislold, 
and being given over into strange liaiids. These sad roncctiomi 
kept me awake till tho nows was brought mo in the morning 
that the sentinels before ray room had boon doubled. I had 
scarcely risen when Ramon appoarecl and brouglit mo ii uics.sago 
from my inothor to tho effect that tho king would sojid tho 
same people to examine me as had conducted Katt’s inquiry, 
and that she hogged luo to ho careful and not to forgot iny 
promise. I was much put out at rocoiving such a measago 
through so suspicious a person, who could at any nioinont, i)y 
betraying the queen and myself to tlio king, iMiiii us. 

She then continued in a hypocritical tono to say that my 
mother “was in great anxiety” about ray oxamimition, and 
feared I “should not retain luy fli'innosa.” “I cannot uuder- 
stand,” I replied, “how tlie qucoii can troiihlo houHolf al)ont 
such a trivial matter. I need not ho nfi'aid, ns I have had 
uothmg whatever to do Avith tho A\'holo businotiH, ami if llio 
king has me examined I ahall simply say Avhat I kiioAv about 
it." “Yes,” she ansAverod, “ and other terrible things are hap- 
pening. Your departure is decided on, and you are to bo talceu 
to a convent called ‘ The Holy Grave. ’ ^rhero you Avill 1 )e kep fc 
as a Slate pi'isoncr. Mademoiselle von Sonusfold and all your 
own people arc to he taken away fi'om yon, and yon Avill bo 
much to be pitied." I replied that the king Ava.s iny fathov and 
my master, and that ho would decide my fate as ho pleased. 
“ I trust in. God and in my innocence, and kuoAV that Providenco 
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will watoli over rao.” Rainen then prooeoded to say, “ You are 
only so full of courage because you believe these are mere 
threats ; but I have seen the written order for your imprison* 
luont, signed by the Icing himself. Besides which you must 
see by all that has taken place that the king is in earnest. 
Poor Mademoiselle von Biilow has received commands to leave 
the Court in two days, and to retire with her family to Lithu- 
ania. Lieutenant Span, who let Kalt secretly into Potsdam, is 
cashiered, and has been sent to Spandau. A mistress of the 
crown prince who lives at Potsdam is to be flogged by the 
public hangman, and turned out of the town. Duhau (he was 
ray brother’s master, and devoted to him) is exiled to Memol. 
Jaques (his librarian) is also sent there, and your governess 
would have shared the same fate had she not been, as good 
luck would have it, not on good terms with the queen dur- 
ing this last winter.” Mademoiselle von Sonnsfeld had had a 
quarrel with the queen because she liad said that she thought 
it had been a mistake to insist on Grumkow’s dismissal. It 
would have been best, in her opinion, had my marriage first 
been settled, and then the dismissal insisted on. This had 
annoyed my mother, and Iflie had in consequence treated my 
governess rather unkindly. I do not understand how I could 
listen to all this quietly. God does indeed give strength in 
the time of our sorest need. My great composure saved me, 
and made this old Mogmra bolievo that I was either innocent 
or that nothing would shake my courage. When she had left 
me, I felt I need no longer control myself. The ruiu of so 
many excellent people cut mo to the heart. My brother’s fate 
Inspired mo with deadly fear, and the separation from Made- 
moiselle von Sonnsfeld filled me with the bitterest sorrow. 

The day went by. I hourly expootad my examination to 
oommeiioe, and every little sound made my heart beat faster. 
But I waited in vain ; no one appeared, and I began to feel 
calmer. My face as well as my body were so bruised by ray 
fall, and I was so exhausted, that wlien the evening drew on 
I lay down. 

The next morning Ramen made her appearance. She again 
repeated my mother’s injunctions us to courage and determina- 
tion, and then added that my inquiry had not yet taken place 
because it had been deteimiined to confront me with my brother 
and Katt, and that to prevent the possibility of any disturb- 
ance, the crown prince would bo brought to Berlin only in the 
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dusk of tliG evening, I answered llamen in llie same way at 
wiieh, the previous day, the queen had been so vexed. She 
thought I must be .so overcoine with fear that I should lose my 
head and mention the casket, because otherwise she oould not 
understand my determination to say all I know about tills snd 
business. In the afternoon she sent mo her faithful old pago 
to implore me not to betray anything. I confided to liim in 
what a diCHovUt position I was placed by having Ramon sent 
to me with such messages, and bogged him to assure the queen 
that she need fear nothing, and that I should never say any- 
thing which could compromise her. All I ventured to hog of 
her was not to send so often to mo, ns it might awnken tho 
king’s. suspicions, but if she had any mossago to soiid it through 
her page and not through Ramen, who know nothing about tho 
business of the letters. I was obliged to treat the matter from 
this point of view to avoid vexing my mother. I know she 
would have been annoyed if slio had found out that I dis- 
trusted Ramen. 

Another day passed in the same manner, niul I roinainod 
standing at the window till one in tho morning, only to Jiavo 
the comfort of seeing my brother pass by. The lliought of 
seeing him made me wish ardently to ho confronted with him 
at my examination. This wish was not Mlillod. My brother 
was taken to Kiistriii on tho 6th of Septomboi*, and shut up in 
the fortress of that place. All his household, and all his pos- 
sessions were taken from him, so that ho had nothing but tlio 
shirt and olothos he wore. Robody waited on him, andhis only 
means of oooupatiou wore a Biblo and Prayor lloolc. 

His expenditure was limited to fourpouco a day. Tho 
room in which he wna imprisoned received all its light from 
one tiny apertiu'e. Ho had a oandlo only Avlioii liis siippor 
was brought him at seven o’clock ; all tho ro, 9 b of tho lime ho 
had to sit in the dark. What an awful fato for a priiioo that 
was already hold in such high osloem 1 So much sorrow could 
only make him bitter and harsh. 
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THE DIVERTINa HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. 

SHOWING HOW HE WENT PARTHEB THAN HE INTENDED, AND 

came sape home again. 

By william COWPER. 

[William Cowpkr, Engllsli poet, was born at Great Berkhauipstead, Ho-rlr 
foi'Oshiro, Novemljer 16, 1781, Ho was eclucatod at Westminster School, whei'o 
ho I’omalnod from Ills tenth to hifl eigUteontli yoar, and was called to tlio bar, but 
uovcr practiced. IIo early showed symptoms of molancliolia, and In 1708 had an 
attack of aiiicidal mania, which noccsallated a temporary confinement in a private 
asylum at St. Alhaiis. On his release ho resided with the Unwins at Himting- 
doii, and the Roy. Jolm Newton at Olnoy, and was tenderly oared for by Lady 
Auslou and Lady Ilcslcoth. Towards the close of his life Ida mental iiilirmlllea 
ovorcamo himcomplotely, and ho died at East Doreham, Norfolk, April 26, 1800. 
Hla first volume of pooms (1782) contained , ‘‘ The Progress of Error, “ Truth/* 
'‘Table Talk,** etc. “ The Task/* with “ Tirocinium ’* and the famous “ John 
Gilpin,** appeared in 1785. lie also publiBhcd translations of Madamo Guyon*s 
poems, of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, and of Mllton*fl Latin and Italian poems*] 


J oiiN GiLr^y^r was a citizen 
Of credit and renown, 

A trainband captain eke was lie 
Of famous London town. 

Jelm Gilpin's spouse said to Jier dear, 
Though wedded we have been 
These twice ten tedious years, yet we 
No holiday Imvo seen, 

“To-inorrow is our wedding day, 

And wo will then repair 
Unto the I3ell at Edmonton, 

All in a chaise and pair, 

** My sister, and my sister's child, 
l^Iyself, and children three, 

Will fill the chaise; so you must ride 
On horseback after wo.” 

He soon replied, — I do admire 
Of womankind but one, 

And you are she, my clearest dear, 
Therefore it shall be done. 
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" I am a lineu draper bold. 

As all ih© Tirorld doth kno-ff, 

And my good friend the calender 
Will lend his horse to go.” 

Quoth Sirs. Gilpin, — “That's well said 5 
And for that wine is dear, 

We will be furnished with orir own, 

Which is both bright and clear." 

John Gilpin kissed his loving wife; 

O’orjoyed was ho to find, 

That, though on ploaanro sho was bent, 

She had a frugal mind. 

The morning came, the chaise was brought, 
Ent yet was not allowed 
To driyo up to the door, lost all 
Should say that she was proud. 

So three doota off the chaise was stayed, 
Where they did all get in ; 

Six precious souls, and all agog 
To da.sh through thick and thin. 

Smack went the whip, round went the wheels, 
Were never folk so glad, 

The stones did ratUo undomoath, 

A.9 if Cheap.sido were mad. 

John Gilpin at his liorso’c sldo 
Seiiced fast tlve flowing mane, 

And up he got, in hasto to ride, 

But soon came down again ; 

For saddletree scarce roacliod had he, 

I'lis journey to begin, 

When turning round his head ho saw 
Three eustomors come in. 

So down be camo} for loss of liino, 

Although it grieved him sore. 

Yet loss of ponce, full well ho know, 

Would trouble him mucli more. 
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^Twas long boforo the citetoniors 
Wore suited to thoir mind, 

When Hetty screanung came downstairs, 
The wine ia left behind \ 

^^Good laoh ! quoth he, ^^yet bring it me 
My loalhcrn bell likewise, 

In which I bear my trusty sword 
When I do exorcise." 

Now Mistress Gilpin (careful soul I) 

Had two stone bottles found, 

To hold the liquor that she loved, 

And keep it safe and aoiitid. 

Enoh bottle had a curling ear, 

Through which the belt ho drew, 

And hung a bottle on each side 
To make his balance true, 

Then over all, that he might be 
Equipped ffbm top to toe, 

Ills long red cloak, well brualxod and neat, 
Ho manfully did throw, 

Now 800 him mounted once again 
Upon his nimble steed, 

Full slowly pacing o’er tlio stones, 

With caution and good heedi 

Bub finding soon a smoother road 
Beneath hig well-shod, feet, 

The snorting boast began to trot, 

Which galled him in his seat. 

So ^^Eair and softly/^ John he cried, 

Bub John ho cried in vain j 
That trot became a gallop sooji, 

111 spite of curb and rein. 

So stooping down, as noods he must 
Who cannot sit upright, 

He grasped the mane with both his hands 
And oke with all his might, 
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His horse, who never in that sort 
Had handled been before, 

What thing upon lua back had got 
Hid wonder more and more. 

Away went Gilpin, nook or naught j 
Away went hat and wig ; 

Ho little dreamt, when he sot out, 

Of running such a rig. 

The wind did blow, the cloak did fly, 
Like streamer long and gay. 

Till, loop and button falling both. 

At last it flow away. 

Then might oil people well discern 
The bottles he had slung ; 

A bottle swinging at each side. 

As hath been said or sung. 

The dogs did bark, the children screamed. 
Up flow the windo^\i8 all; 

And every soul cried out, “Well done t ” 
As loud as ho could bawl. 

Away went Gilpin — who but ho ? 

His fame soon spread around ; 

** Ho carries weight I ” <'IIo ridos a race I’* 
“'Tis for a thousand pound I ” 

And still as fast as lie drew near, 

’Twns wonderful to view, 

How in a trice tlie turiipiko men 
Their gates wide open throw. 

And now, os ho wont bowing down 
His reeking head full low, 

The bottles twain behind his back 
Wore shattered at a blow. 

Down ran tho wine into tho road, 

Most piteous to be soon, 

Which jnade his horse’s flanks to smoko 
As they had basted boon. 
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But still he seojned to o?iny weighty 
Witli lesLthera gii’dle braced-, 

For all might aeo the bottle neoka 
Still dangling at his waist* 

Thus all through merry Islington, 

Those gambols he did play, 

Until ho camo unto the Wash 
or Edmonton bo gay; 

And here he threw the Wash about. 

On both sides of the way, 

Just like unto a trundling mop, 

Ov a wild goose at play, 

At Edmonton, his loving wife 
Fi’om the balcony spied 
Her tender husband, wondering much 
To see how ho did ride. 

** Stop, stop, Jolin Gilpin I — Heroes the house 
They all at once did cry ; 

The dinner waits, and we aro tired t — 

Said Gilpin — So am 1 1 ” 

But yet his horse was not a whit 
luolined to tarry there 5 
For why ? — his owner had a house 
Full ten miles off, at Ware, 

So like an arrow swift he flew 
Shot by an archer strong ; 

So did ho fly ~ which brings me to 
The middle of my song. 

Away went Gilpin, out of breath, 

And sore against his will, 

Till, at his friend the calonder^s, 

His horse at last stood still. 

The calender, amazed to see 
His neighbor in such trim, 

Laid down his pipe, flew to the gate, 

And thus accosted him: — 
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Whafc news ? what news ? your tidings toD, 
Tell me you must and shall — 

Say why bareheaded you are comGj 
Or why you come at all ? 

Now Gilpin had a pleasant wit, 

And loved a timely joke; 

And thus xmto the calender, 

In merry guise, he spoke ; — 

I came because your horse could come; 

And, if I well forebode, 

My hat and wig will soon bo hero, — 

They are upon the road/^ 

The calender, right glad to find 
His friend iii merry pin, 

Returned him not a single word, 

But to the house went in; 

Whence straight he came with hat and wig—* 
A wig that flowed behind, 

A hat not mvich the worse for wear, 

Each comely in its kind. 

Ho held thorn up, and in his burn, 

Thus showed his ready wit: — 

My head is twice as big as youra, 

They therefore needs must fit. 

Hut lot me scrape the dirt away 
Tliat hangs upon your face ; 

And stop and eat, for well you may 
Be in a hungry case.” 

Said John, — ^^Tt is my wedding day, 

And all the world would sLaro, 

If wife should dine at Edmonton, 

And I should dine at Waro.^^ 

So turning to hia liorao, ho said, 
am in haste to dine; 

^Twas for your pleasure you came here, 

You shall go back for raino.^' 
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All I luckless speech, oud bootless boast, 
h'or ^vhioli lie paid full dear ; 

For Avliilo ho spake, a braying uss 
Did sing most loud and clear j 

Wli Great his horse did snort, as he 
Had heard a lion roar, 

And galloped off with all hia might, 

As he had done before. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin^s hat and wig: 

Ho lost tlioin sooner than at first, 

For why ? — they wore too big. 

Now jilistreas Gilpin, \Yhou sho saw 
Her husband posting down 
Into the country far away, 

Sho pulled out half a crown; 

And thus unto the youth slio said, 

That drove them to the Boll, 
f'Thia shall bo yours, when you bring book 
My husband safo and woll^' 

The youth did ride, and soon did meet 
John coming back amain; 

Whom in a trice he tried to slop 
By catching at his rein ; 

But not performing what ho meant, 

And gladly would have done, 

The frighted steed ho frighted more 
And made him faster run. 

Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went postboy at hia heels. 

The postboy^s horse right glad to miss 
Tho lumbering of the wheels. 

Six gonhlsmon upon the road, 

'J'hus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With postboy scampering in the rear, 

Thoy raised the hue and cry : 
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f< Stop thief I stop tlxief ! — a highwayman I 
one of them was muto \ 

And all mA each that passed tlmt way 
Did join in the pursuit. 

And now the turnpilce gates again 
JTlew open in short apace ; 

The tollmon ihinhing as before, 

That Gilpin rode a race. 

And BO he did, and won it too, 

Eor he got first to town ; 

Nor stopped till wlioro lie had got up 
He did again get down. 

Now let U3 sing long live the King> 

And Gilpin, long livo ho ; 

And when ho next doth ride abroad, 

May I be there to see 1 

THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, 

By riciiaud BUlNay^EY biieuidan. 

[RiflirARD Briksl^v SiicKiDAK : A British (Immaliat; borj; In Dublin, Soi>- 
tombftxao, 1761 ) died in London, July 7, 1610, Ilia lather was an actov, his 
mother tho author of sovoral plays, and Ills mind natuvaDy turned toward 
tho drama. Ills flrat play, "The Rivals (177'!;, was porfoniiod January 17, 
1776, at Covont Garden Theater, aiul at first mot with ultor falluro. R was 
later revised and reproduced, and was auccossful, Among Jiin otlior plays 
ai'G 5 “St. Patrlolc'ei X)ay ; or, tho Bchomlng LioutoiiantJ* UrsL produce! d May 2 , 
1776 ; tho book of a coniio oponi, “Ducnim,” Novombor 21, 1776; “A 
Trip to Sgarborough,'' Tobruary 21 , 1776; “Tho School for Scandal,^* Uiiy 
8, 1777; and “Tho Critic,” October 80, 1770. Iii 1770 ho Hucooedod David 
Garrick as mauager of tho Drury Lano Tlioator, and In 1780 ho entered polltloii 
aa a member of PatUament. Ho fitthaeciuoutly negleotod his dramatlo wuvli for 
politics, was flnanclally ruined, anti dually arrested for debt. | 

Scene : A Room in Sir Pister Tiw/lr’s 
MnUr Sir Petrr Teazlic. 

Sir Peter — When an old bachelor inarrios a young wife, 
what is ho to expect? ’Tis now gix niontlis sinco hatly Toa/do 
made me the happiest of men — and I have boon the most nuH- 
orable dog evor since I Wo tiffed a Ullle going to ohuroh, and 
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fairly qi.mrreleA before the bells had done ringing. I was more 
than onoe nearly choked ‘with gall during the honeyinoon, and 
had lost all comfort in life before my frioncid had dona wishing 
mo joy. Yet I chose with caution — a girl bred wholly in the 
country, who never knew luxury beyond one silk gown, nor 
dissipation above the annual gala of a race ball. Yet she now 
plays her part in all the extravagant fopperies of fashion and 
the town, with as ready a. graee oa if she never had seen a bvrah 
or a grass plot out of Grosvenor Square I I am sneered at by 
all ray acquaintance, and paragraphed in the newspapers. She 
dissipates my fortune, and contradicts all my humors ; yet tlm 
worst of it is, I doubt I love her, or I should never bear all 
this. However, I’ll never be weak enough to own it. 

filter Rowley. 

Movfley — Oh I Sir Peter, your servant ; how ia it with you, 
sir? 

Sir Peter — Very bad, Master Rowley, very bad. I meet 
with nothing but crosses and vexations. 

Bowley — What can hate happened since yesterday? 

Sir PeUr — A good question to a married man I 

BoioUy — Hay, I’m sure, Sir Polor, your lady can’t be the 
cause of your uneasiness. 

Sir Peter — Why, has anybody told you she was dead? 

Rowley — Como, como, Sir Petor, you love her notwitli* 
standing your tempers don’t exactly agree. 

Sir^eter — But the fault is entirely hors, Master Rowley. 
I am, myself, the sweetest-tempei'ed man alive, and hate a teas* 
ing temper j and so I toll hor a hundred times a day. 

liowley — Indeed ! 

Sir Peter — Ay 5 and what is very extraordinary, in all our 
disputes sho is always in the wrong 1 But Lady Sneerwoll, and 
tho set she meets at her house, encourage tlio perverseness of 
hor disposition. Then, to complete my vexation, Maria, my 
ward, whom I ought to have the power of a father over, is 
detormiiied to turn rebel too, and absolutely refuses the man 
whom I have long resolved on for her husband ; meaning, I 
suppose, to bestow herself on his profligate brother. 

Rowley — You know. Sir Peter, I have always taken the lib- 
erty to differ with you on the subject of these two young gentle- 
men. I only wish you may nob bo deceived in your opinion of 
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the elder. For Charles, my life on’t I he ^vill rotrieve his errors 
yet. Their worthy father, once my honoi’od master, was, at his 
years, nearly as wild a spark; yet, when he died, ho did not 
leave a more benevolent heart to lament Ms loss. _ 

Sir I^eter—Yon are wrong, Master Rowley. On their 
father’s death, yon know, I aolecl ns a kind of guardian to tliom 
both, till their undo Sir Oliver's liberality gave them an oarly 
independence ; of course, no person could hnvo more opportuni- 
ties of judging of their hearts, and I was never mistnkon in my 
life. Joseph is indeed a model for the young men of tho ago. 
He is a man of aentuneiit and acts up to the seiiLinionta ho pro- 
fesses ; hut, for the other, take my word for’t, if ho had any 
grain of virtue by descent, ho has dissipated it with tlio roafc of 
his inheritance. Ah I my old friend, Sir Oliver, will bo deeply 
mortified when ho finds liow part of his bounty has been mis- 
applied. 

Rowley am sorry to find you so violent against tho 
young man, because this may be the most critical period of his 
fortune. I came hither with news that will surprise you. 

Sir Reter— What I let me hoar. 

Rau/Zay — Sir Oliver is arrived, find at this moiuonb in town. 

Sir Reier — Howl you astonish wo! I thought you did 
not expect him lliis mouth, 

Rowley — I did not ; but liis passage has been roiuarkivbly 

Sir Peter — ^ Egad, I shall rejoice to see my old friend. ’Tis 
sixteen years sinoo wo wot. Wo liavo iiad many a day to- 
gether : — but does lie still enjoin us not to inform his uophows 
of his arrival? 

Rowley — ^Most strictly. Ho-moaiis, before it is known, to 
make gome trial of their dispo-sitionS. 

Sir Peter — Ah I there needs no art to disoovor their merits 
— however, he shall have his way; hut, pray, does ho know I 
am inavvied? 

Rowley — Yes, aud will soon wish yon joy. 

Sir Peter — ■ What, as wo drink health to a friend in a con- 
sumption I Ah 1 Oliver will laugh at mo. Wo used to rail at 
raatriniony together, hut ho has hoeii steady to his text. Well, 
ha must be soon at my lionso, though — I’ll iastantly givo 
orders for his reception. But, Master Rowley, don’t drop n 
word that Lady Teazlo and I ever disagree, 

Rowley — By no moans, 
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Sir Peter — For I should never be able to stand Noll’s 
jokes j so I’ll have Iiiin think, Lord forgive me 1 that vre are a 
very happy couple, 

Bowley — I understand you; — but then you must be very 
carefxd not to differ while he is in the house with you. 

Sir Peter — Egad, and so we must — and that’s impossible. 
Ah I Master Eowley, when an old bachelor marries a young 
wife, he deserves — no — the crime carries its punishment along 
with it. [^Exeunt 


Scene ; A Room in Sir Peter Teazle’s Souse 
Enter Sin Peter and Lady Teazle. 

Sir Peter — Lady Teazle, Lady Teazle, I’ll not boar itl 

Eady Teazle — Sir Peter, Sir Peter, you may bear it or not, 
as you please 5 but I ought to have my own way in every thing, 
and, what’s more, I will, too. What I though I was educated 
in the country, I know ver^ well that women of fashion in 
London are accountable to nobody after thoy aio married. 

Sir Peter — Very well, ma’am, very well; so a husband is 
to have no influence, no authority? 

Lady Teazle — Authority 1 No, to be sure; if you wanted 
authority over me, you should have adojited me, and not mar- 
ried mo ! I am sure you wore old enough. 

Sir Peter — Old enough! — ay, there it is. Well, well,' 
Lafly Teazle, though niy life may be made unhappy by your 
temper, I’ll not be ruined by your extravagance 1 

Lady Teazle — My extravaganco I I’m sure I’m not more 
extravagant than a woman of fashion ought to be. 

Sir Peter — No, no, madam, you shall throw away no more 
sums on such unmeaning luxury. ’Slife I to spend as much to 
furnish your dressing room with flowers in winter as would 
suffice to turn the Pantheon into a greenhouse, and give a fits 
ohanp&tre at Christmas. 

Lady Teazle — And am I to blame. Sir Peter, because flow- 
ers are dear in cold weather ? You should find fault with the 
climate, and not with me. For my part, I’m sure I wish it was 
spring all tho year round, and that roses grew under our 
feet 1 
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Sir Peter — Ooiis [ madam — if you had been born to this, 
I shouldn’t wonder at your talking thus ; but you forget what 
your situation was when I married you. 

Lady Teazle — No, no, I don’t ; ’twas a very disagreeable 
one, or I should never have married you. 

Sir Pefer — Yes, yes, madam, you were then in somewhat 
a humbler style — the daughter of a plain country squire , 
Eecollect, Lady Teazle, when I saw you first sitting at your 
tambour, in a pretty figured linen gown, with a bunch of keys 
at your side, your hair combed smooth over a roll, and your 
apartment hung round with fruits in worsted, of your own 
working. 

Lady Teade — Oh, yes! I remember it very well, and a 
curious life I led. My daily occupation to inspect the dairy, 
superintend the poultry, make extracts from the family receipt 
book, and oomb my aunt Deborah’s lapdog. 

Sir Peter — Yes, yes, ma’am, ’twas so indeed. 

Lady Teazle — And then, you know, my evening amuse- 
ments I To draw patterns for ruffles, which I had not materials 
to make up ; to play Pope Joau with the curate 5 to read a ser- 
mon to my aunt ; or to be stuck down to an old spinet to strum 
my father to sleep after a fox cliaso. 

Sir Peter — I am glad you have so good a memory. Yes, 
madam, these were the recreations I took you from ; but now- 
yon must have your coach — vis-d-vis — and tlirce powdered 
footmen before your chair ; and, in the summer, a pair of while 
oats to draw you to Kensington Gardens. No rooolloolion, [ 
suppose, when you were content to rido double, behind the 
butler, on a docked coach liorse. 

Lady Teazle — No — swear I never ‘did that: 1 deny the 
butler and the coach hoi’se. 

Sir peter ' — This, madam, was your situation; and what 
have I done for you ? I have made you a woman of fashion, of 
fortune, of rank — in short, I have made you my wife. 

Lady Teazle — Well, then, and there is but one thing more 
you can make me to add to the obligation, tlial is 

Sir Peter — My widow, I suppose ? 

Lady Teazle — Hem I hem I 

Sir Peter ~1 thank you, madam— but don’t flatter your- 
self, for, though your ill conduct may disturb my peace of mind, 
it shall never break tny heart, I promise you •. hoNVOVex, I avn 
equally obliged to you for the hint. 
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Ladrj Teazle — Then why will you endeavor to make your- 
seK so disagreeable to me, and thwart me in evcjy little elegant 
expense ? 

Sir Feter — ’Slif e, madam, I say, had yorr any of these little 
elegant expenses when you married me? 

Lady Teazle — Lud, Sir Peter I would you have me he out 
of the fashion ? 

Sir Peter — Tho fashion, indeed I what had you to do with 
the fashion before you married mo ? 

Lady Teazle — For my part, I should think you would like 
to have your wife thought a woman of taste. 

Sir Peter— Ay — •there again — taste) Zounds I madam, 
yon had no tasto when yon manied me 1 

Lady Teazle — That’s very true, indeed, Sir Peter I and, 
after having married you, I should never pretend to tasto 
again, I allow. But now, Sir Petor, since we have finished our 
daily jangle, I presume I may go to my engagement at Lady 
Snoerwell’s. 

Sir Peter — Ay, there’s another precious circumstance — a 
oharniing set of acquaintance you have made there f 

Lady Teazle — Nay, Sir Peter, they are all iieople of rank 
and fortune, and remarkably tenaoious of reputation. 

Sir Peter — Yes, egad, they are tenacious of reputation 
with a vengeance ; for they don’t choose anybody should have 
a character but themselves I Such a crew I Ah I many a 
wretoh has rid on a hurdle who has done less mischief tliau 
those utterers of forged tales, ooinors of scandal, and clippers 
of reputation. 

Lady Teazle — What, would you restrain tho freedom of 
speech ? 

Sir Peter — Ah I they have made you just as bad as any one 
of the society. 

Lady Teazle — Why, I believe I do bear a part witb a toler- 
able grace. 

Sir Peter — Grace indeed 1 

Lady Teazle — But I vow I boar no malice against the 
people I abuse : when I say an ill-natured thing, ’tia out of 
pure good humor j and I take it for granted they deal exactly 
in the same manner with mo, But, Sir Peter, you know you 
promised to come to Lady Sneerwell’s, too. 

Sir Peter — Well, well; PU call in, just to look after my 
own character. 
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Lady Teazle — .Then, indeed, you nnist inalca hasto after 
me, or you’ll be loo late. So good-by to ye. [Lxit. 

Sir Peter — I have gained inuob by my intended ex- 
postulation I Yet with what a charming air she contradicts 
everything I say, and how pleasantly she shows her contompt 
for my authority ! W ell, though I can’t make her love luo, 
there is great satisfaction iu quarreling with her ; and I think 
she never appears to such advantage as when she is doing ovovy- 
thing in her power to plague me, [JEmt. 

Scene : A Room in Lady SNEERWELL’a Mouse. 

Lady Sneekwell, Mbs. Oandoto, Obahtbeb, Sib Bbit- 

JAMJtr Backbite, and Joseph Sbbeaoe, discovered. 

Lady Sneerwell — If ay, positively, we will hear it. 

Joseph Surface — Yes, yea, the epigram, by all means. 

Sir Ben^wmn— O plague on’t, unolo I ’tis mere nonsense. 

OraUree-^ No, no 5 ’fore Gad, very clover for an extempore I 

Sir But, ladies, you should bo acquainted with 

the circumstance. You must know that one day last woolc, os 
Lady Betty Curricle was taking the dust in Hydo Park, in a 
sort of duodeoimo phaeton, she desired me to write some versos 
on her ponies j upon which, I took out my pooketbook, and in 
one moment produced the following ; — 

dure never were seen two such beautiful pouies j 

Other horses are olorvns, but these itiacaronis : 

5^0 give them this title I’m sure can’t be wrong, 

I'heir legs are so slim, and their tails are so long. 

Orahtree—The,v% ladies, done in the sraaok of a whip, and 
on horseback too. 

Joseph Surface —k very Phmbus, mounted— indeed. Sir 
Benjamin I 

Sir Benjamin -—(Ai dear, sir 1 trifles— trifles. 

Mntev Lady Teazle and Mabia. 

Mrs. Gandaur—X must have a copy. 

Lady Sneerwell — Teazle, I hope we shall soo Sir 
Peter? 

Lady Teazle — 1 believe he’ll wait on your ladyship pres- 
ently. 
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Lady Sneermll — ^ Maria, my love, you loolc grave. Come, 
you shall sit down to piquet with Mr. Surface, 

Maria — T take vory little pleasure in cards — however, I’ll 
do as your ladyship pleases. 

Lady Teazle — I am surprised Mr. Surface should sit down 
with her j I thought he Avould have emhraoed this opportunity 
of speaking to me before Sir Peter came. [^Aside. 

Mrs. Candour — Now, I’ll die ; but you are so scandalous, 
I’ll forswear yoiu' society. 

Lady Teazle — What’s the matter, Mrs. Candour? 

Mrs. Candour — 'They’ll not allow our friend Miss Ver- 
milion to he handsome. 

Lady Sneenoell — Oh, surely she is a pretty woman. 

Crabtree — I am very glad you tliink so, ma’am. 

Mrs. Candour — She has a charming fresh color. 

Lady Teazle — Yes, when it is fresh put on. 

Mrs. Candour — Oh, lie I I’ll swear her color is natural : I 
have seen it come and go I 

Lady Teazle — I dare swear you have, ma’am : it goes off 
at night, and comes again in the morning, 

Sir Bengamin — True, ma’am, it not only comes and goes j 
but, what’s more, egad, her maid can fetch and carry it I 

Mrs. Candour — Ha I ha I ha I how I hate to hear you tallc 
BO ( But surely, now, her sister is, or was, very handsome. 

Crabtree — Who? Mrs. Evergreen? OLordl she’s six and 
fifty if she’s an hour 1 

Mrs, Candour — Now positively you wrong her j fifty-two 
or fifty-three is the utmost — and I don’t tliiuk she looks more. 

Sir JBengamin — Ah f there’s no judging by her looks, unless 
one could see her face. 

Lady Sneerwell — Well, well, if Mrs. Evergreen does take 
some pains to repair the ravages of time, you must allow she 
effects it with great ingenuity j and surely that’s better than 
the careless manner in wliioh tho^ widow Ochre calks her 
wrinkles. 

Sir Benjamin — Nay, now, Lady Sneerwell, you are severe 
upon the widow. Come, come, ’tis not that she paints so ill — 
but, when she has finished her face, she joins it on so badly to 
her neolc, that she looks like a mended statue, in which the con- 
noisseur may see at once that the head is modern, though the 
trunk’s antique. 

Crabtree — - Ha I ha I ha I Well said, nephew I 
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Mrs. Candour I lia ! lia I Well, you malce mo laugL ; ' 
but I vOAY I bate you for it. Wliat do you thinb of Misa 
Simper? 

Sir Benjamin — Wby, ahe boa very pretty tooth. 

Lady Teazle — Yea; and on that account, -wheii alio is 
neither speaking nor laughing (which very seldom happens), 
she never absolutely shuts her mouth, but leaves it alwa 3 '’S on 
ajar, as it were — thus. [Shows her teetJu 

Mrs. Candour — How can you ho so ill-natured? 

Lady Nay, I allow even that’s better than the pains 

Mrs. Prim takes to conceal her losses in front. She draws her 
mouth till it positively resembles the aperture of a poor’s box, 
and all her words appear to slide out edgewise, as it were — 
thus : Sow do you do, madam f Tes, madam, [Mimios. 

Lady Sneerwell — ’Very well. Lady Teazle; I see you can 
be a little severe. 

Lady Teazle — In defense of a friend it is but justice. But 
here comes Sk Peter to spoil our pleasantry. 

Miter Sir Peter Teazle. 

n 

Sir Peter — Ladies, your most obedient. — [Aside"] Mercy 
on me, here is the whole set 1 n charnotor dead at every word, I 
suppose. 

Mrs. Candour — I am rejoiced you aro come, Sir Poter. 
They have been so censorious — and Lady Teazle as bad as any 
one. 

Sir Peter- — That must be very distressing to you, indeed, 
Mrs. Candour. 

Mrs. Candour — Oh, they will allow good qualities to no- 
body ; not oven good nature to our friend Mrs. Pursy. 

Lady Teazle — What, the fat dowager who was at Mrs. 
Quadrille’s last night? 

Mrs. Candour — Nay, her built is her misfortune ; and, when 
she takes so much pains to get rid of it, you ought not to rofloct 
on her. 

Lady Sneerwell — That’s very true, indeed. 

Lady Teazle — Yes, I know she almost lives on acids and 
small whey ; laoos herself by pulleys ; and often, in the hottest 
noon in summer, you may see her on a little squat pony, with 
her hair plaited np behind like a druinmei‘’s and puffing round 
the Ring on a full trot. 
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Mvh- Candour — I thank you, Lady Toazle, for defending 
her. 

Sir Peter — Yes, a good defense, truly. 

Mrs, Candour — Truly, Lady Teazle is as censorious as Mias 
Sallow. 

Crabtree — Yes, and she is a curious being to pretend to be 
censorious — an awkward gawky, without any one good point 
under heaven. 

Mrs. Candour — Positively you shall not be so very severe. 
Miss Sallow is a near relation of mine by marriage, and, as for 
her person, great allowance is to be made ; for, let me tell you, 
a woman labors under many disadvantages who tries to pass 
for a girl of six and thirty. 

Zady Sneerwell — Though, surely, she is handsome still — 
and for the weakness in her eyes, considering how much she 
reads by candlelight, it is not to be wondered at. 

Mrs, (Xjsttdcttr —True, and then, as to her maimer: upon 
my word I think it is particularly graceful, considering she 
never had the least education : for you know her mother was 
a Welsh railliner, and her father a sugar baker at Bristol. 

Sir Benjamin — Ah I y#u are both of you too good-natured I 

Sir Peter — Yes, damned good-natured 1 This their own 
relation I mercy on me I [Aside. 

Mrs, Candour — For my part, I own I cannot hear to hear 
a friend ill spoken of. 

Sir Peter — No, to be sure I 

Sir Betrjamin — Oh I you are of a moral turn. Mrs. Can- 
dour and I can sit for an hour and hear Lady Stucco talk 
sentiment, 

Lady Teaale — Nay, I vow Lady Stucco is very well with 
tlio dessert after dinner j for she’s just like the French, fruit one 
cracks for moLloes — ■ mado up of paint and proverb. 

Mrs. Candoiw — Well, I will never join in ridiculing a 
friend ; and so I constantly loll ray cousin Ogle, and you all 
know what pretensions she has to be critical on beauty. 

Crabtree — Oh, to be sure ! she has herself the oddest 
countenance that ever was seen 5 ’tis a collection of features 
from all the different countries of the globe. 

Sir Benjamin — So she has, indeed — an Irish front-— 

Crabtree — Caledonian locks 

Sir Benjamin — Dutch nose 

— Austrian lips 
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iSir Betyjamin • — Goinjiloxion of a Spaniard 

Crahtree — • And teeth d la Ohinoise — - 

Sir Be.iyamn — Tn short, her face resembles a table d'Mta 

at Spa ■— wliei'o no two guests are of a nation 

Orahtree — Or a congress at the close of a general war — 
•VYlierein all the naemhers, eyou to her eyes, appear to bavo a 
different interest, and her nose and chin are the only parties 
likely to join issue. 

^• 8 . Candour — Ha I ha ! ha 1 

Sir Peter ■ — Mercy on my life I — a person they dine with 
twice a week ! [Aside. 

Mrs. (7a»do«)‘~Nay, but I vow you shall not carry the 
laugh off so — for give me leave to say that Mrs. Ogle — — 

Sir Peter — Madam, madam, I hog your pardon — there’s 
no stopping these good gentlemen’s tongues. But when I tell 
you, Mrs. Candour, that the lady they are abusing is a partiou- 
lar friend of mine, I hope you’ll not take her part. 

Lad^ iS'weeweW— Hal lial ha I well said, Sir Peter 1 hut 
you are a cruel creature — too phlogmatio yourself for a jest, 
and too peevish to allow wit in others. 

Sir Peier — Ah, madam, true wit is 3 nore nearly allied to 
good nature than your ladyship is aware o£. 

Teazle — True, Sir Peter : I believe they are so near 
akin that they can never be united. 

Sir — Or rather, suppose them man and wife, 

because one seldom aces thorn together. 

Lady Teazle — But Sir Peter is such an enemy to scandal, 
I believe he would have it put down by parliainont. 

Sir Peter — ’Poi’o Heaven, madam, if they were to consider 
the sporting with reputation of as much importance as poach- 
ing on manors, and peas an act for tho preservation of fame, as 
well as game, I believe many would thank them for the bill. 

Lady Sneenoell — .0 Ludl Sir Peters would yon dej)rivo 
us of our privileges ? 

Sir Peter — Ay, madams and then no person should ho 
permitted to kill characters and run down reputations, but 
qualified old maids and disappointed widows. 

Lady Sneerwell — Go, you jiionstor I 
Mrs, Candour — But, surely, you would not be quite so 
severe on those who only report what they hear ? 

Sir Peter — Tea, madam, I would have law merchant for 
them too 5 and in oil oases of slander ourrenoy, whenever the 
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drawer of the lie waa not to ho found, the injured parties 
should have a right to come on any of the indorsors. 

Oraltree — Well, for my part, I holiove there never was a 
scandalous tale without some foundation. 

Lad^ Sneerwell — Oome, ladies, shall we sit down to cards 
in the next room ? 

Enter Servant, who whispers Slit Petek. 

Sir Peter bo with them directly. Servant.] 

I’ll get away uuperceived. [Aside. 

Lady Sneeneell — Sir Peter, you are not going to leave ua ? 

Sir Peter — Your ladyship must excuse me ; I’m called away 
by particular buaine.93. But I leave my character behind me. 

[Exit, 

Sir Benjamin — Well — ^certainly, Lady Teazle, that lord of 
yours is a strange being : I could toll you some stories of him 
would make you laugh heartily if ho were not your husband. 

Lady Teazle — Oh, pi’ay don’t mind that ; come, do let’s 
hear them. [Exeunt all hit Joseph Surface and Maria. 

Joseph Surface — Maria, I see you have no satisfaction in 
this society. • 

Maria — How is it possible I should? If to raise malicious 
smiles at the inflnnities or misfortunes of those who have never 
injured ua be the province of wit or humor, Heaven grant me a 
double portion of dullness I 

Joseph Surface — Yet they appear more ill-natured than they 
are j they have no malice at heart. 

Maria — Then, is tUeit conduct still nverseontamptihlej for, 
in my opinion, nothing could excuse the intemperance of their 
tongues but a natural and uncontrollable bitterness of mind, 

Joseph Surface — Undoubtedly, madam 5 and it has always 
been a sentiment of mine, that to propagate a malieious truth 
wantonly is more despicable than to falsify from revenge. But 
can you, Maria, feel thus for others, and he unirind to me alone? 
Is hope to be denied the tendorest passion? 

Maria — ■ Why will yon distress me by renewing this sub- 
ject? 

Joseph Surface — Ah, Maria 1 you would not treat me thus, 
and oppose your guardian Sir Peter’s will, but that I see that 
profligate Charles is still a favored rival. 

Ungenerously urged I But, whatever my senti- 
meuts are for that unfortunate young man, be assured ! shall 
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not feel more tonnd to give him up, becanso bis distrossss h(iV6 
lost him the regard eyen of a brother. 

Joseph Surface' — Nay, but, Maria, do not leave inerntb a 
frown : by all that’s honest, I swear — - \K'n,eds^ 

Med'nter Lapy Teazle heUnd- 

\_Aside'] Grad's life, hero’s Lady Teazle. — [^Aloud to MapiaJ 
you must not — no, you shall not — for, though 1 havo tho 
greatest regard for Lady Teazle 

Maria — Lady Teazle ! 

Joseph Surface — Yet were Sir Peter to suspect- 

Lady Teazle [coming forward'] — What is this, pray? Does 
he take her for me? — Child, yon ace wanted in. the next room, 
— [Exit Mabia.] What is all this, pray ? 

Joseph Surface — Oh, the most unlucky oircnmstaiioe in 
nature ! Maria has somehow suspected the tender concern I 
have for your happine.ss, and threatened to acquaint Sir Peter 
with her suspicions, and I was just oiidoavoring to reason with 
her when you came in. 

Lady Teazle — Indeed ! but you seemed to adopt a very ten- 
der mode of reasoning — -do you usually argue on your Icnoos ? 

Joseph Surfaoe — Oh, she’s a child, and I thought a little 
bombast — But, Lady Teazle, when are you to give ino your 
judgment on my Hbrary, as you promised ? 

Lady Teazle — No, no j 1 begin to thinlc it would bo impru- 
dent, and you know I admit you as a lover no farther Hum 
fashion requires. 

Joseph Surfaoe — Truo — a more Platonic oicisbeo, what 
every wife is entitled to. 

Lady Teazle — Certainly, oiio must not bo out of the fashion. 
However, I have so many of my country prejudices loft, that, 
though Sir Pete’s ill humor may vex ms over so, it novov shall 
provoke mo to 

Joseph Surface — The only revenge in your power. W oil, I 
applaud your moderation. 

Lady Teazle — .Co — you are an insinuating wre toll 1 But 
we shall be missed — let us join the company. 

Joseph Surfaoe — ^But we had best not return together. 

Lady Teazle — .Well, don’t stayj for Maria shan’t como to 
hear any more of your reasoning, I promise you. [Exit. 

Joseph Surface — 'A curious dilemma, truly, my polities have 
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pun mo into I I wanted, at first, only to ingratiate myself with 
Lady Teazle, that she might not be my enemy with Maria; and 
I iiave, 1 don’t Irnow how, become her serious lover. Sincerely 
I begin to wish I had. never made such a point of gaining so 
very good a character, for it has led me into so many cursed 
rogueries that 1 doubt I shall he exposed at last. \Exit. 


Scene: A Room in Sir Peter Teazle’s Home. 

Enter Sm Oliver Surpaob and Rowley. 

Sir Oliver — Hal ha! ha! so my old friend is mavried, 
hoy ? — a young wife out of the country. Ha ! ha ! ha I that 
he should have stood bluff to old bachelor so long, and sink 
into a liusband at last I 

Motoley — Bub you must not rally liim on tho subject. Sir 
Oliver ; ’tis a tender point, I as.suro you, though he has been 
married only seven months. 

Sir Oliver — Then ho has been just half a year on the stool 
of repentance! — Poor Pettr I But you say he has entirely 
given iii> Charles — never sees him, hoy ? 

Rowley — His jirejudico against him is astonishing, ahd 
I am sure greatly iiioreftsed by a jealousy of him with Lady 
Teazle, which ho has industriously been led into by a scan- 
dalous society in tho noighhorhood, who have contributed not 
a little to Charles’ ill name. 'Whereas the truth ie, I believe, 
if the lady is partial to either of them, liis brother is the 
favorite. 

Sir Oliver — Ay, T know there are a set of malicious, prat- 
ing, prudent gossips, both malo and female, who murder char- 
acters to kill time, and will rob a young fellow of his good 
name before he has years to know tlie value of it. But I am 
not to be prejudiced against my nopbew by such, I promise 
you 1 No, no : if Charles has done nothing false or mean, I 
shall compound for hia extravagance. 

BoiuUy — Then, my life oii’t, you will reclaim him. Ah, 
sir, it gives me new life to find that your heart is not turned 
against him, and that the son of my good old master has one 
friend, however, loft. 

Sir Oliver — 'What, shall I forget. Master Rowley, when 
I was at his years myself? Egad, my brother and I wero 
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neithei’ of ua very prucToiit youUia j and yet, I believe, you 
have not seeu many better mon than your old master waa ? 

Mowley — Sir, His this reflection g-ivea me assurance that 
Charles may yet be a credit to Ms family. But here eomos 
Sir Peter. 

Sir Oliver — ^Egad, so he does 1 Morey on me 1 he’s gi'catly 
altered, and seems to have a settled married look I One may 
read husband in his face at tliis distance 1 


Mnter Sir Pktjcr Teazlic. 

Sir Peter — Hal Sir Oliver — iny old friend 1 Welcome 
to England a thousand times I 

Sir Oh'wg}* — Thanlc you, thank you, Sir Peter I and i’ faith 
I am glad to find you 'well, believe mo 1 

Sir Peter — Ohl ’tis a long time since we met — fifteen 
years, I doubt, Sir Oliver, and many a cross aooidont in tlio 
time. 

Sir Oliver — Ay, I have had my share. But, what I I find 
you are married, hey, my old boy? Well, well, it can’t bo 
helped | and so — I ■wish you joj’' with all my heart ! 

Sir Peter —Thank you, thank you, Sir Oliver. — Yes, I havo 
entered into — the happy stale j but we’ll not talk of that now. 

Sir Oliver— 'Vxvio, into, Sir Peter j old frioiida should not 
begin on grievances at first meeting. No, no, no. 

Rmley^ [aside to Sui Oliver] — Take care, pray, sir. 

Sir Oliver — Well, so one of my nephews is a wild rogue, 
hey? 

Sir Peter—Wildl Ah, my old friond, I grieve for your 
disappointment there j he’s a lost young man, indeed. HoW" 
ever, his brother will make you amends ; Joseph is, indeed, 
what a youth should bo — everybody in the world spoaka well 
of him. 

Sir Oliver — I am sorry to hoar it ; he has too good a ohar- 
acter to be an honest fellow. Everybody spoaks well of him I 
Psha 1 then ho has bowod as low to knaves and fools as to the 
honest dignity of gonius and virtue. 

Sir Peter — What, Sir Oliver I do you blame him for not 
making enemies ? 

Sir Oliver — Yes, if he has merit enough to deserve them, 

Sir Peter- — Well, well— you’ll be convinced when yon 
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kuoTV" Mm, ’Tis ecUfioation to hear him ooiiverae j he pro- 
fosses the noblest soiitiinents. 

Sir Oliver — Oil, plague of his Benliments I If he salutes 
me with a eerap of morality in his mouth, I shall be sick 
directly. But, however, don’t mistake me, Sir Peter ; I don’t 
mean to defend Charles’ errors : but, before I form ray judg- 
ment of either of them, I intend to make a trial of their hearts ; 
and my friend Rowley and I have planned something for the 
purposo. 

Howley — And Sir Peter shall own for once he has been 
mistaken. 

Sir Peter — Oh, my life on Joseph’s honor ! 

Sir Oliver — Well — come give na a bottle of good wine, 
and we’ll drink the lads’ health, and tell you our sohemo. 

Sir Peter — Allans^ then I 

Sir Oliver — And don’t, Sir Peter, be so severe against your 
old friend’s son. Odds my life I I am not sorry that he has 
run out of the course a little : for my part, I hate to seo pru- 
dence clinging to the green suckers of youth; ’tis like ivy 
round a sapling, and spoils tiie growth of the tree. lPxe\tnt. 

Soene: A Room in Sir Peter Teazle’s Borne. 

Bnter Sir Peter Teazle. 

Sir Peter — I sliould be glad to he convinced my suspicions 
of Lady Teazle and Charles were unjust. I have never yet 
opened my mind on this subject to my friend Joseph — I am 
determined I will do it — he will give me his opinion sincerely. 

Ehfar Maria. 

So, child, has Mr. Surface returned with you ? 

Maria — No, sir; he was engaged. 

Sir Peter — Well, Maria, do you not reflect, the more you 
converse with that amiable young man, what return his par- 
tiality for you deserves ? 

Maria — Indeed, Sir Peter, your frequent impoi'tunit7 on 
this subject distresses mo extremely —you compel me to cleolara 
that I know no man who has ever paid mo a particular attention 
whom I would not prefer to Mr. Surface. 

Sir Peter — So, bore’s pervorsonoss 1 No, no, Maria, ’tis 
Charles only rvhom you would prefer. ’Tis evident his 71068 
and follies have won your heart. 
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Maria— Tliia is unkiiul, sir. You know I kavo obeyed you 
in neither seeing- nor corresponding with liiin : I have heard 
enough to convince me tiiat he is unworthy my regard. Yet I 
cannot tliink it culpable if, while my undorstaiicliiig severely 
condeinaa hig vices, ray heart suggests sowre pity for his dis- 
tresses. 

Sir Pete}’ — Well, well, pity him as much as you please ; 
but give your heart and hand to a worthier object. 

Maria — Never to his brother I 

Sir Peter — ■ Go, perverse and obstinate 1 But lake care, 
madam j you. have never yet known what the authority of a 
guardian is : don’t compel me to inform you of it. 

Maria — I can only say, you shall not have just reason. 'Tis 
true, by my father’s Avill, I am for a short period bound to re- 
gard you as his substitute j but must eoaso to tlihik you so, 
when you would compel mo to he misovahlo. [PMt, 

Sir Peter ever man so crossed as I am, everything 
conspiring to fret mo I I had not been, involved in matrimony 
a fortnight, before her father, a hale and hearty man, died, on 
purpose, I believe, for the pleasure of plaguing mo with the 
care of his daughter — [Ladt T siAfinjji aiaga without.'] But hero 
comes my helpmate I Slie appears iu great good humor, How 
happy I should be if I could teaso her into loving mo, though 
but a little I 


Unter Lady 'riDAZt,K. 

Zady Teazle — Lud J Sir Pclor, I hopo you haven’t been 
quarreling with Maria? It is not using me well to be ill- 
humored when I am not by. 

Sir Peter — ’Ah, Lady Teazle, you might havo tho power to 
make me good-humored at all tiinos. 

Lady Teazle — I am sure I wish I had } for I want you to 
be in a obarming sweet temper at ting raomont. Do bo good- 
humored now, and let me havo two hundred pounds, will you ? 

Sir Peter • — ^Two hundred pound.g; what, an’t I to be in a 
good humor without paying for it I But speak to mo tlius, aud 
i’ faith thore’s nothing I could rofugo you. You shall have it ; 
but seal me a bond for the repayment. 

Lady Teazle — Oh, no — there — my note of hand will do 
fis wed. [Offering her hand. 

Sir Peter — - And you shall no longer reproach me with nob 
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giving you an indopoudeiit settlement. I mean shortly to sur- 
prise you : but shall we always live thus, hey ? 

Lady Teazle — If you please. I’m sure I doji’t care how 
soon we leave off quarreling, provided you’ll own you were 
tired first. 

Sir Peter — Well — then let oui‘ future contest bo, who shall 
bo most obliging. 

Lady Teazle — I assure you, Sir Peter, good nature becomes 
you. You look now as you did before avo were married, when 
you used to rvalk with mo under tlio elms, and tell me stories 
of what a gallant you were in your youtli, and chuck me under 
the chin, you would ; and aak irro if I thought I could love an 
old follow, wlio would deny mo nothing — didn’t you ? 

Sir Peter — Yes, yes, and you were as kind and attentive — ■ 

Lady Teazle — Ay, so I was, and would always take your 
part, Avhen my acquaintance used to abuse you, and turn you 
into ridicule. 

Sir Pete'' — Indeed I 

Lady Teazle — Ay, and when my cousin SoiAy has called 
you a stiff, poovish old bachelor, and laughed at me Cor think- 
ing of marrying one who might ho my father, I have always do- 
fondod you, and said, I didn’t thinlc you so ugly by any means. 

Sir Peter — Tliank you. 

Lady Teazle — And I dared say you’d make a very good 
sort of a Inisband. 

Sif Peter — And you prophesied riglit; and we shall now 
bo the happiest couple 

Lady Teazle — And novor differ again? 

Sir Peter — No, never 1 — though at the same time, indeed, 
my dear Lady Teazle, you must rvatch your temper very seri- 
ously 5 for in all our little quarrels, my dear, if you recollect, 
my love, you always began first. 

Lady Teazle — -I bog your pardon, my dear Sh* Peter : in- 
deed, you always gave the provocation. 

Sir Peter — ^Now seo, my angoll take caro — contradicting 
isn’t tho Avny to keep friends, 

Lady Teazle — Then don’t you begin it, my love I 

Sir Peter — There, now! you^ — jmu are going on. You 
don’t perceive, my life, that you are just doing tho very thing 
which you know always makes mo angry. 

Lady Teazle — Nay, you know if you will be angry without 
any reason, my dear 
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Sir Peter — There I now you want to quarrel again. 

Lady TeasU'—'i^o, I’m $ure I don’t: but, if you will be so 
peevish 

Sir Peter — There now 1 who begins first ? 

Lady Teazle — Why, you, to be sure. I said nothing — but 
there’s no bearing your temper. 

Sir Peter — No, no, madam ; the fault’s in your own iompor, 

Lady Teazle — Ay, you are Just what my cousin Sophy said 
you would be. 

Sir Peter -—your cousin Sophy is a forward, impoi'tiuont 

gypsy. 

Lady Teazle — ^You. are a great boar, I’m sure, to abuse iny 
relations. 

Sir Peter — Now may all the plagues of marriage bo doubled 
on. me, if ever I try to be friends with you any more I 

Lady Teazle — So much the hotter. 

Sir Peter — No, no, juadam : ’tis evident you never oared a 
pin for me, and I was a madman to marry you — a port, rural 
coquette, that had refused half tiio hoJiost ’aquiros in the neigh- 
borhood] 

Lady Teazle — • And I am 6ui*e f was a fool to marry you — 
an old dangling bachelor, who was single at fifty, only bocauso 
he never could meet with any one who would have him, 

Sir Peter — Ay, ay, madam ; but you wero pleased enough 
to listen to rao : you novor had such an olTer before. 

Lady Teazle — No! didn’t I refuse Sir Tivy Toirier, who 
everybody said would have been a better match? for his estate 
is just as good as yours, and ho has brolco Ids nock since wo 
have bean married. 

Sir Peter — have done with yon, madam 1 You aro an 
unfeeling, ungrateful — but there’s an end of everything. I 
believe you capable of everything that is bad, Yes, madam, 
I now believe the reports relative to you and Cliarles, madam. 
Yes, madam, you and Charles aro, not without grounds 

Lady — Take care. Sir Poter! you had bettor not 
insinuate any such thing I I’ll not bo suspected witliout cause, 
I promise you. 

Sir Peter — V cry well, madam I very well I a separate main- 
tenance as soon as you please. Yes, madam, or a divorce 1 I’ll 
make an oxamplo of myself for the benoftt of all old baoholors. 
Let UB separate, madam. 

Lady Teazle ■ — Agreed 1 agi’eod I And now, my dear Sir 
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Peter, wo are of a mind once more, \yo may be tbo happiest 
couple, and never differ again, you know ; lia I ha I ha I WoD, 
you are going to be in a passion, I see, and I shall only inter- 
rupt you — so bye ! bye 1 [Exit, 

Sir Peter — Plagues and tortures I oan*t I make her angry 
either I Oh, tlie most misorablo fellow I But 1^11 not bear 
her presuming to keep her temper ; no I she may break my 
heart, but she shan’t keep her temper. [Exit, 

Scene : A lAhrary in Joseph Sunir age’s Some, 

Enter Joseph Sukeaoe and Servant. 

Joeaph Surface — No letter from Lady Teaijlo ? , 

Servant — No, sir. 

Joseph Siirfaoe [aBide\ — I am surprised she has not sent, 
if she is prevented from coming. Sir Peter certainly does not 
suspect itie. Yet I \Yisli I may not lose the heiress, through 
the scrape I have dra\Yn myself into with the wife \ however, 
Charles’ imprudence and bad character are great points in my 
favor. ^ [Kmoldng wifhouL 

Servant — Sir, I believe that must bo Lady Teazle. 

Joseph Surface — Hold I See whether it is or not, before 
you go to the door : I have a particular message for you if it 
should bo my brother. 

Servant — ’Tis her ladyship, sir 5 sho always loaves her chair 
at the milliner’s in tlio next street. 

Joseph Surf aoB — Stay, stay; draw that screen before the 
window— that will do; — my opposite neighbor is a maiden 
lady of BO curious a temper. [Servant drau}s the soreen^ and 
exit,'] I have a difficult hand to play in this affair. Lady 
Teazle has lately suspected ipy views on Maria ; but sho must 
by no moans be let into that secret, — at least, till I have her 
more in my power. 


Enter Lady Teazle. 

Eady Teazle — What, sentiment in soliloquy now? Have 
you been very impatient? O Lud ! don’t pretend to look grave. 
I vow I couldn’t come before. 

Joseph Surface — O madam, punctuality is a species of con- 
stancy very iinfashionablo in a lady of quality. 

{Places elmrs^ and sits after Lady TijiAZUS is seated. 
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Lady Teazle — Upon my Tvorcl you ought to pity me. Do 
youlniow, Siv Petev is grown, so ill-natvired to me o£ lato, and so 
jealous of Charles too — that’s the best of the story, isn’t it? 

Joseph Surface — ^ I am glad my scandalous friends keep 
that up. - [Aside. 

Lady Teazle — I am sure I wish ho would let Maria marry 
liim, and then perhaps he would be convinced; don’t you, Mr. 
Surface ? 

Joseph Surface [aside] — Indeed I do not. — [.dlond] Oh, 
certainly I do I for then my dear Lady Teazle would also bo 
convinced how wrong lier suspicions wore of my having any 
design on the silly girl. 

Lady Teazle — Well, well, I’m inclined to believe you. But 
isn’t it provoking to have the most ill-natured things said of 
one ? And there’s my friend Lady Sncerwell has circulated 1 
don't know how many scandalous tales of me, .and all without 
any foundation too ; that’s what voxes me. 

Joseph Siirfaoe — Ay, madam, to bo suro, tliat is the provok- 
ing civoumstance — without foundation; yes, yes, there’s the 
mortilicfttion, indeed ; for, when a scandalous story is bolioved 
against one, there certainly is no edmfort like the consciousness 
of having deserved it. 

Lady Teazle — No, to bo .sure, then I’d forgive thoiv malico ; 
but to attack me, who am really so innocent, and who never say 
an ill-natured thing of anybody — that i.s, of any friend ; and 
then Sir Peter, too, to have liim so peevish, and so suspicious, 
when I know the integrity of my own heart ■ — indeed ’tis mon- 
strous 1 

Joseph Surface — But, my dear Lady Toazlo, ’tis your own 
fault if you suffer it. 1711011 a husband entertains a groundless 
suspicion of his wifo, and withdraws his conlidonce from hor, 
the original compact is broken, and sho owes it to the lionor of 
her sox to ondoavor to outwit him. 

Lady Teazle — ■ Indeed t So tliat, if he suspects mo without 
cause, it follows that the best way of curing his jcalouay is to 
give him reason for’t ? 

Joseph Sitrfaee — Unclouhtodly — 'for your hiLshand .should 
never he deceived in you : and in that case it becomes you to 
bo frail in compliraoiit to his discernment. 

Lady Teazle — To be sure, what you say is very reasonable, 
and when the consciousness of my innocence 

Joseph Suiface — Ah, my dear madam, there is the groat 
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niistalcG ! *tia this very conscious innocenoe that is of the great- 
esfc prejudice to you. What is it mates you negligent of forms, 
and careless of the world’s opinion ? why^ the consciousness of 
your own mnoGenoe. What mates you tlioughfclesa in your 
conduct, and apt to run into a thousand little imprudences ? 
^ 7 hy, the consciousness of your own innoconce. What makes 
yon impatient of Sir Peter’s temper, and outrageous at his sus- 
picions ? why, the consciousness of yom* innocence. 

Lady Teade — ’Tie very true I 

Joseph Surface — How, my dear Lady Teaxle, if you would 
but once make a trifling faux pas^ you can’t conceive how cau- 
tious you would grow, and how ready to humor and agree with 
your husband. 

Lady Teazle — Do you think so? 

Joseph Surface — Oh, I am sure ou’t 5 and then you would 
find all scandal would cease at once, for — in short, your char- 
acter at present is like a person in a plethora, absolutely dying 
from too much health. 

Lady Teazle — So, soj then I perceive your proscription is 
that I must sin in my own defense, and part with iny virtue to 
preserve my reputation ? ^ 

Joseph Surface — Exactly so, upon my credit, ma*am. 

Lady Teazle — Well, certainly tliis is the oddest doctrine, 
and the newest receipt for avoiding calumny I 

Joseph Surface — An infallible one, believe me. Prudence, 
like experience, must be paid for. 

Lady Teazle — Why, if my understanding were onco con- 
vinced- — 

Joseph Surface — Oh, certainly, madam, your understanding 
should be convinced. Yes, yes — Heaven forbid I should por- 
siiacle you to do anything you thought Avrong. No, no, I have 
too much honor to desire it. 

Lady Teazle — Don’t you think wo may as well leave honor 
out of the argument? [Rises. 

Joseph Surface — Ah, the ill effects of your country educa- 
tion, I see, still remain with you. 

Lady Teazle ~1 doubt they do indacds and I will fairly 
own to you that if I could be persuaded to do wrong, it would 
be by Sir Peter’s ill usage sooner than your honorable logic, 
after all. 

Joseph Surface — Then, by this hand, which he is unworthy 
of — ■= — [ Taking her h and^ 
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Be&'nter Servant. 

’Sdeath, you blookhe&cl — wliat do you ■want ? 

Se.vmnt~~l beg your pardon, sir, but I thought you would 
3iot choose Sir Peter to come up without announcing him. 

Joheph SuTfaee — Sir Peter I — Oona — the devil I 

Zady Tmle^ Sir Peter I O Liull I’m ruined I Pm 
ruined 1 

— Sir, ’twrtsn’t I lot liim in, 

Lad-^ Tea^e — Oh 1 I’m quito undone 1 "What will heoomo 
of me ? Now, Mr. Logic — Oh ! mercy, sir, he’s on the stairs 

— ril get behind here— and if ever I’m bo imprudent again 

\_Che8 lehind the screen. 

Joseph /Surface — Give mo that hoolz. 

[(Sits doton. Servant jjrctends to adjust his chair. 

Enter Siu Pbteb Teazle. 

(Sir peter ■ — Ay, over improving himself — Mr. Surface, Mr. 
Surface- [Pats JoaEiTi on the shoulder. 

Joseph Surface — Oh, my dear -Sir Peter, I beg your pardon 
— [Q-apirig, ihrotvs away the hoole,'] I have been dozing over a 
stupid book. Well, I am luuoU obliged to you for this call. 
You haven’t been here, I believe, since I fitted up this room. 
Books, you know, are the only things I am a coxcomb in. 

Sir Ester — -’Tis very neat indeed. Well, well, that’s 
proper; and you can make even your screen a source of 
knowledge — hung, 1 porcoive, with maps. 

Josa^t Surface — Oh, y«s, I find groat use in that screen. 

Sir Peter — X dare Bay you must, Gortainly, whon you waiit 
to find anything in a hurry, 

Joseph Surface — Ay, or to hide anything in a hurry oilhor. 

[Aside. 

Sir Peter — Well, I have a little i>rivate business 

Joseph Surface - — You need not stay. [To iSorvant. 

Servant — No, sir, [Exit. 

Joseph Surface — Here’s a chair, Sir Peter — I bog 

Sir Peter — -Well, now we aro alone, tlmro is a subject, my 
dear friend, on which I wish to unburden my mind to you — 
a point of the greatest moment to Juy peace; in .short, my 
good friend, Lady Teade’e eenduet of h\ts haa made me very 
unhappy. 
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Joseph Surface — Indeed t I am very sony to hear it. 

Sir Peter — Yes, ’tis but too plain sho has not the least re- 
gard for me ; but, what’s worse, I have pretty good authority 
to suppose she has formed an attachmeTit to another. 

Joseph Surface — Indeed I you astonish me I 

Sir Peter — Yes 1 and, between ourselves, I think I’ve dis- 
covered the person, 

Joseph Surface — How 1 you alarm mo exceedingly. 

Sir Peter — Ay, my dear friend, I knew you would sym- 
pathize witli me I 

Joseph Surface — Yes, believe me, Sir Peter, such a discovery 
would hurt mo just as much as it would you. 

Sir Peter — I am convinced of it. Ah ! it ig a happiness 
to have a friend whom we onn trust even with one’s family 
secrets. But have you no guess who I mean ? 

Joseph Surface — I haven’t the most distant idea. It can’t 
be Sir Benjamin Backbite I 

Sir Peter — Oh, no 1 What say you to Charloa ? 

Joseph Surface — My brother 1 impossible 1 

Sir Peter — Ob, my d6aii»friGnd, the goodness of your own 
heart misleads you. You judge of others by yourself. 

Joseph Surface — Certainly, Sir Peter, the heart that is con- 
Bcioue of its own integrity is ever slow to credit another’s 
treachery. 

Sir Peter — True; but your brother has no sentiment — 
you never hoar him talk so. 

Joseph Surface — Yet I can’t but think Lady Teazle herself 
has too much principle. 

Sir Peter’ — Ays but what is principle against the flattery 
of a handsome, lively young fellow ? 

Joseph Surface — That’s very true. 

Sir Peter — And tlion, you know, the differonco of our ages 
makes it very iiuprohable that sho should have any great affec- 
tion for me j and if she were to bo frail, and I were to make it 
public, why the town would only laugh at me, the foolish old 
bachelor, who had married a girl. 

Joseph Surface — 'That’s true, to be sure — they would 
laugh. 

Sir Peter — Laugh I ay, and malce ballads, and paragraphs, 
and the devil knows what of me. 

Joseph Surface’ — ^No, you must never make it public. 

Sir Peter — But then again — that the nephew of my old 
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frientl, Sir Oliver, should bo the person to attempt such a 
wrong, hurts me more nearly. 

Joseph Surface — Ay, there’s the point. 'When ingratitude 
barbs the dart of injury, the wound has double danger in it. 

Sir peter — A.y — I, that wa9> in a manner, left his guard- 
ian : in whose house he had been so often entertained ; who 
never in jny life denied him ■ — my advico I 

Joseph Surface — ^Oh, ’tis not to bo credited I There may 
be a man capable of such baseness, to bo sure ; but, for my 
part, till you can give me positive proofs, I cannot but doubt 
it. However, if it should bo proved on him, ho is no longer a 
brother of mine — I disolaim kindred with him: for tho man 
who can break the laws of hospitality, and tompt tho wifo of 
Ins friend, deserves to he branded aa the pest of society. 

Sir Peter — What a difforeuco there is betwooji you 1 WJiat 
noble sentiments I 

Joseph Surface — Yet I cannot suspect Lady Teazle’s honor. 

Sir Peter — 1 am sure I wish to think well of hoi’, and to 
remove all ground of quarrel between us. She lias lately re- 
proached me more than once with having made no aettlomont 
on her ; and, in our last quarrel, she almost hinted that she 
should not break her heart if I was dead. How, as wo soom to 
differ in our ideas of expense, I have resolved she shall have 
her own way, and be her own mistress in that respect for tho 
future; and, if I wore to die, she will find I have not been 
inattentive to her interest wliilo living. Horo, my frioiul, aro 
the drafts of two deeds, which I wish to have your opinion ou. 
By one, she Avill enjoy eight hundred a year iudopendeut while 
I live ; and, by the oUier, the bulk of my fortune at my death. 

Joseph — This conduct, Sir Peter, is indeed truly 

generous. — [Aside'\ I wish it may not corrupt my pupil. 

Sir Peter — Yes, I am delormined she shall liave no causo 
to comiilam, though I would not have her acquainted with tho 
latter instance of my affection yet awhile. 

Joseph Su'>faee —'S.ov I, if I could help it. [Aside. 

Sir Peter — And now, ray dear friend, if you ploaao, wo will 
talk over the situation of your lioi^os with Maria. 

Joseph Surface [softly] — Oli, no, Sir Peter ; another time, 
if you please. 

Sir Peter am sensibly chagrinod at the little progress 
you aeem to make in her affections. 

Joseph Surface [softly] — I hog you will not mention it. 
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Whab are my disappointments when your hapijirxess is in debate 1 
a — [Aside] ’Sdoath, I shall be ruiiied every way I 

Sir Peter — And though you are averse to my acquainting 
Lady Teazle with your passion, I’m sure she’s not your enemy 
in the affair. 

Joseph Surface — Pray, Sir Peter, now oblige me. I am 
really too much affected by the subject we have been speaking 
of to bestow a thought on my own concerns. The man who is 
intrusted with his friend’s distresses can never 

Reituter Servant. 

Well, sir? 

Servant — Your brotlier, sir, is speaking to a gentleman in 
the street, and says ho knows you are witliin, 

Joseph Surface — ’Sdeath, blockhead. Pin not within — I’m 
out for the day. 

Sir Peter — Stay — hold — a thought has struck me : — yon 
shall be at home, 

Joseph Surface — Well, well, let him up. — [Pxit Servant,] 
He’ll interrupt Sir Peter, however, [Aside » 

Sir Peter — Now, my good friend, oblige me, I entreat you. 
Before Charles comes, let me conceal myself somewhere, thou 
do you tax him on the point we have been talldng, and his 
answer may satisfy me at once. 

Joseph Surface — Oh, fle, Sir Potorl would you have xno 
join ill so mean a trick? — to trepan my brother, too? 

Sir — Nay, you tell me you are sure he ia innocent; 
if so, you do him the greatest service by giving him an oppor- 
tunity to clear himself, and you will set my heart at rest. 
Como, you shall not refuse me s [going up] here, behind the 
screen will be — Hey I what the devil I there seems to bo one 
listener here already — Pll swear I saw a petticoat ! 

Joseph Surfaoe^li.i\\ ha I ha I Well, this Is ridiculous 
enough. I’ll toll yon. Sir Peter, though I hold a man of in- 
ti'igue to be a most despicable character, yet, you know, it does 
not follow that one is to be an absolute Joseph either I Hark’eo, 
’tis a little French milliner, a silly rogue that plagues me ; and 
having some character to lose, on your coming, air, she ran 
behind the screen. 

Sir Peter — -Ah, Joseph I Joseph 1 Did I ever think that 
you — But, egad, she has overheard all I have been saying of 
ray wife. 
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JoiBfh ’twiU never go any farther, you may 

I than, faith, let hor hoar it out. —Iloro’s a 


closet ^viU do as well* 

P<)«eyi»Si«/ace'-Woll, go iu there. , 

SiT JP^ter — Sly rogue t ely rogue I ^ iQoe^ into tm cmet 
Joseph Surfane — 'A narrow escape, indeocl I aiul a curious 
situation I’m in, to part man and wife in this inauuor. 

Z«£7t/ Teade [peeping\ ■ — • Couldn’t I steal off ? 

Joseph — Keep close, my angol I 

Sir Peter {^peeping} — Joseph, lax him lioino. 

Joseph Surf (tee — Hack, my dear friend 1 

Lady Teade Couldn’t you lock Sir rotor in? 

/osep/j ^M>/ace— He still, my life I 

Sir peter You’i’o sure the little milliner won’t 


Joseph Surface —In, in, iny dear Sir Peter I — ’X''ore Giul, I 
wish I had a key to the door. 


Enter OnAKLisa SuKirAOiii. 

Charles Snrfaee — Holla I brother, wlint has been tho mat- 
ter ? Tour fellow would not lot mo uj) at first. What I have 
you had a Jew or ft wench with you ? 

Joseph — Noitlier, brother, I aseiiro you. 

Charles Surface — But what has mncln Sir Peter steal off? 
1 thought he had been with you. 

Joseph Surf ace — Ho was, brother; but, hearing you woi'o 
coming, he did not choose to stay. 

Charles Surf aoe — What I was tho old gontloman afraid I 
wanted to borrow money of him ? 

Joseph Surface- — No, sir; hut I am sorry to find, Charles, 
you have lately given tliat worthy man grounds for groat un- 
easiness. 

Charles Swfaoe — Yes, tliey toll mo J do that to a groat 
many worthy men. Bub how so, pray ? 

Joseph Surface — -To bo plain with )'ou, brother, ho tl links 
you are endeavoring to gain Lady Teazle’s nffecLions from him. 

Charles Surface — Who, I? O Lud I not I, upon my 
word — Hal hal hal hal so the old follow has found out that 
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ho has got a young wife, has he ? > — or, what is worse, Lady 
Teazle has found out she has an old husband ? 

Joseph Surface — ■ This is no subject to jest on, brother. Ho 
w]io can laugh 

ChafUs Surf ace — True, true, as you were going to say — 
then, seriously, I jiever had the least idea of what you charge 
jne with, upon my Jionor. 

Joseph Surface — Well, it will give Sir Potor great satisfac- 
tion to hear this, [^liaising his voice. 

Charles Surf ace — To be sure, I onoe thought the lady 
seemed to have taken a fancy to mo ; but, ujiDn my soul, I 
never gave her the least encouragement, Besides, you know 
my atlachnienl to Maria. 

Joseph Surface — But sure, brother, even if Lady Teazlo had 

betrayed the fondest partiality for you 

Charles Surface — Why, look’eo, Joseph, I hopo I shall 
never deliberately do a dishonorablo action ; but if a pretty 
woman was intrposely to throw herself in my way — and that 

pretty woman married to a man old enough to be her father 

Jbsep h Surface — Woll t . ’ 

Charles Surface — Why, I belieyo I should bo obliged 
to 

Joseph Surface — What ? 

Charles Surface- — To borrow a little of your morality, that’s 
all* But, brother, do you know now that you surprise mo 
exceedingly, by naming me with Lady Teazle ; for, i’ faith, I 
always understood you were her favorite, 

Joseph Surface < — Oh, for shame, Charles I This retort is 
foolish. 

Charles Surface — Nay, I swear I have seen you exchange 

such significaiit glances 

Joseph Surface — Nay, nay, sir, tliis is no jost. 

Charles Surface — Egad, Tm serious I DonT you remomber 

one day, when I called here 

Joseph Surface ay ^ prithee, Charles 

Charles Surface — And found you together — 

Joseph Surface — ■ Zounds, sir, I insist 

Charles Surface — And another time when your servant * 

Joseph Surface — Brother, brother, a word with you! — 
lAside\ Gad, I must stop him. 

Charles Surface * — Informed, I say, that 

Joseph Surface — Hush I I beg your pardon, hat Sir Peter 
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haa Ov 6 i'li 0 ard all w© have boon saying. I know you 'would 
clear yourself, or I should not Imvo consontod. 

Qharlea Surface — How, Sir Peter ! Wiioro i.a he ? 

Joseph Siii'face — • Softly, there 1 [Points to the closet, 

Oharhs Surface — Oh, ’fore Hoavon, I’ll have him out. 
Sir Peter, coino forth I 

Joseph Surface — No, no 

Charles Surface — ■ I suy, Sir Peter, come into court, — ■ 
[JuUa in Sm Petek.] What ! my old guardian I — What I 
turn inquisitor, and take eyidonoe incog. ? Oh, flo I Oh, fio I 

Sir Psfsr “-Give mo your hand, Charles — I believe I have 
suspected you ivrongfully j but you muatu’t bo angry with 
Joseph — ’twaa my plan I 

Charles Surface — Indeed 1 

Sir Peter — ■ But I acquit you. I promise you I don’t think 
near so hi of you as I did ; what I hnvo hoard has given mo 
groat satisfaction. 

Charles Surface— Egad, tlien, ’twas lucky you didn’t hoar 
any more. Wasn’t it, Josei>h? 

Sir Peter — Ah 1 you- would hp-vo retorted on him. 

Charles Surface — Ay, ay, that waa a joke. 

Sir Peter — Yes, yos, I know liis honor too well, 

Charles Surface — But you miglit as well hayo suspoctod 
him as me in this matter, for nil that. Mightn’t lie, Joseph? 

Sir Peter — -Well, well, I believe you. 

Joseph Surface — -Would they wore both out of the room I 

[Aside. 

Sir Peter — And in futuro, perhaps, wo may not bo such 
strangers. 

Eod'nter Servant, and whispers Joseph Surjtaoe. 

Servant — Lady Snoorwoll is below, and saya she will 
como up. 

Joseph Surface — Lady Snoerwell I Gad’s life I slio must 
not come here. [Paiit Seryant.] Gonlloinoii, f beg pardon 
■ — I must wait on you downstairs s hero is a person oomo on 
particular business. 

Charles Surface — Well, you can seo him In anothoi’ room. 
Sir Peter and I have not met a long time, and I have something 
to say to him, 

Joseph Surface [usicZe] — They must not bo left together. 
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— [^Aloud'l 111 fiend Lady Snoorwell away, and return directly. 
[Aside to SiE Pbtjse] Sir Peter, not a word of the French 
milliner. 

jSir Peter [aside to Joseph Subface] — 1 1 not for the 
world) [Mit Joseph SmiPAOE.] Ali, Charles, if yon asso- 
ciated more with your brother, one might indeed hope for your 
reformation* He is a man of sentiment. Well, there is noth- 
ing in the world so noble as a man of sentiment. 

Charles Surface he is too moral by half; and so 
apprehensive of his good name, as he calls it, that I supposo 
he would as soon let a priest into his house as a wenoli. 

Sir Peter — ■ No, no, — como, como, — you wi’ong him. No, 
no I Joseph is no rake, hut ho is no such saint either, in that 
respect. — [Aside] I have a great mind to tell him — wo 
should have such a laugh at Joseph. 

Charles Surface — Oh, hang liimi he’s a very anohoriio, a 
young hermit I 

Sir Peter — Hark’ee — you must not ahiiae him : he may 
chance to hear of it again, I promiso you. 

Charles Surface' — Why,j^ou won’t toll him? 

Sir Peter — No — but — this way. — [Aside'] Egad, 111 
tell him — [Aloud] Hark’ce — have you a mind to have a 
good laugh at Joseph ? 

Charles Surface — I should like it of all things. 

Sir Peter — Then, faith, wo will I 111 be quit with him 
for discovering mo. Ho had a girl with him when I called. 

[ Whispers. 

GKarles Surface — What I Joseph? you jest. 

Sir Peter — Hush I — a little French milliner — and the 
best of the jest is ~ she’s in the room now. 

Charles Surface — The devil she is I 

Sir Peter — Hush I I tell you. [Points to the screen. 

OharUs Surface — ‘Behind the screen ! ’Slife, lot’s unveil 
her 1 ^ 

Sir Peter — ■ No, no, he’s coming ; — you shan’t indeed I 

Charles Surface — * Oh, egad, well have a peep at the little 
milliner I 

Sir Peter ' — Not for the world I — JosQj)h will nevor for- 
give me. 

Charles Surface — ^111 stand by you - — - 

Sir Peter — Odds, here he is I 

[Chablbs Stofaqe throws down the screen. 
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JtednUr Joseph Stt»faob, 

OJiarles SiirfaoB - — Lady Teazle, by all that’s wondovful. 

Sir Peter — Lady Teazle, by all that’s dawnablol 

Charles Surjace — Siv Peter, this is one of tho smartest 
Frenoli milliners I ever saAV. Fgad, you seom nil to hnvo been 
diverting yourselves hero at hide and seek, and I don’t soo who 
is out of the secret. Shall I beg your hidyship to inform mo ? 
Not a word I — Brother, will you bo pleased to explain tins 
matter ? Wliat I is Morality dumb loo ? — Sir Peter, though X 
found you in the dark, perhaps you ai’e not so now I All niiito I 
— Well — tliougli I can make nothing of tho affair, I Bupposo 
you perfectly understand one another j so I’ll leave you to your- 
selves. — [C?oMiy.] Brother, I’m sorry to find you have given 
that worthy man grounds for so much uneasiness. — Sir Peter I 
there’s nothing in the world so noblo as ti man of aoutinrout I 

[JJaiif. 

Joseph Snrfaoe — Six Peter —notwithstanding — I eontesa 
— that appearances are against mo — if you will afford mo your 
patience — I make no doubt — ’bu^ I shall explain ovoiy thing 
to your satisfnotion. 

Sir Peter — If you please, sir, 

Joseph Surface — Phn fact is, sir, that Lady Toazlo, know- 
ing my pretensions to your ward Maria — I say, sir. Lady Toazlo, 
being apprehensive of the jealousy of your toiupor — ,ind know- 
ing my friendship to the family— she, sir, I say -- called hero 
— .in order that — I might explain tlieso pretensions ■— but on 
your coming — being approhensivo — as I said — of your jeal- 
ousy — she withdrew — and this, you may depend on it, is tho 
whole truth of tho matter. 

Sir Peter — A very clear account, upon my word; and I 
dare swear the lady will vouch for every article of it. 

Lady Teazle — For not one word of it. Sir Peter ! 

Nir Peter — How 1 don’t you think it worth Avhilo tii agree 
in the lio ? 

Lady Teazle — Tliore is not ojio syllable of truth in whab 
that gentleman has told you. 

Sir Peter — ^I believe you, upon my soul, ma’am 1 

Joseph Surface \aside to Lady Tjsazlid] — ’Sdeath, madam, 
will you betray mo? 

Lady Tcailc ' — Good Mr. Ilypoorito, by your leave, I’ll sponk 
for myself. 
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Sir PeUr — Ay, let her alone, sir; you’ll find she’ll make 
out a better story than you, -without prompting. 

Lady Teazle — Hear me, Sir Peter I — I came here ou no 
matter relating to your ward, and eyen ignorant of this gentle- 
man’s pretensions to her. But I came, seduced by his insidious 
arguments, at least to listen to his pretended passion, if not to 
sacrifice your honor to his baseness. 

Sir Peter — No-w, I believe, the truth is coming, indeed I 
Jos&pli Surface — The woman’s mad I 

Lady Teazle ■ — No, sir j she has recovered her senses, and 
your own arts have furnished her with the means. — Sir Peter, 
I do not expect you to credit me — but the tenderness you ex- 
pressed for me, when I am sure you could not think I was a 
witness to it, has so penetrated to my heart, that had I left the 
place without the shamo of this discovery, my future life should 
have spoken the sincerity of my gratitude. As for that smooth- 
tongued hypocrite, -who would have seduced the wife of his too 
credulous friond, while he affected honorable addresses to his 
ward — 1 behold him now in a light so truly clespicablo, that I 
shall never again respect myself for having listened to him. 

^ {Lxit, 

Joseph Swi'faec — Notwitlistanding all this, Sir Peter, Heaven 
knows 

Sir Peter — That you are a villain I and so I leave you to 
your conscionoo, 

Jotcfh Surface — You are too rash, Sir Peter j you shall 
hear me. The man who shuts out conviction by refusing 
to 

Sir Peter — Ob, damn your seutiinontsi 

{Lxeunt Sib Pktbi?. and Jobduu Subbaoe, talking. 

THE OALIPH VATHEK. 

Bt wilutam deokfobd. 

fWiLLiAM BEoitEOKD, au eoccutvlo Ettgllsli mUlionalio audautfeor, wan torn 
at ITonthill, Wiltshire, in 1700, and on tlio cloalli of hla fatJior, who was twioo 
lord mayor of Xfondon, inherited a vaat for time, producing an animal royenuoof 
OVQt £100,000. After a grand tour of the ContluGiit; ho ontorod Parliament, and 
in 1787 published, in Prenoh, “The History of VatUok,’* an OvloiUal romanos, of 
which Byron said, ‘‘Bveu * Btissciaa ' must how hoforc lb j tho Happy Yailcy will 
not hear a comparison with tho Ifall of An lingUsU translation was 
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pubHshea anonymously In 1784, and Ima superseded the original. Beokfonl 
fireobed a vast mansion at PontlalV and a pnlaUal residence at Bath, Uio foi'inor 
being sold In 1822 for i|3SO,000. In addition to “Vathek,” Ilookford wrote; 
“Memoirs of Estraordi nary Painters," “Italy, with Sketolios of Portugal and 
Spain,” “ Ucoollcotlona," eta. IIo died May 2, 18-14.] 

Vathbic, ninth Ca.Iiph of tho race of the Ahassiclos, iva.? the 
son of Motassem> and the grandson of Haroun A1 Raschid. 
From an early accession to the throne, and the talents ho pos- 
sessed to adorn it, his subjects ivero induced to expect that his 
reign would bo long and happy. His figure was pleasing and 
majestic j but when lio was angry one of bis eyes beeiuno so 
terrible that no person could boar to behold it, and the wretch 
uiion whom it was fixed instantly fell backward, and sometiraos 
expired. For fear, however, of depopulating his dominions 
and making Iris palace desolate, he but rarely gavo way to his 
anger. 

Being much addicted to womon and the pleasures of the 
table, he sought by his affability to procure agreeable com- 
panions; and he succcoded tho bettor as his generosity was 
unbounded, and liia indulgonocs uiu'eatrainod, for bo wa.s by 
no means scrupulous, nor did ho*’ think with tho Caliph Omar 
Ben Abdalaziz, that it was necessary to make ft hell of this 
world to enjoy Pai'adise in tho next. 

He surpassed in magnificence all his procloces.sovs. Tho 
palaoG of Alkoremmi, which his father Motasaom had erected 
on the hill of Pied Horses, and which commanded tho wliolo 
city of Samarah, was in his idea far too scanty; ho added thoro- 
fore five wings, or rather other palaces, which lie destined for 
tho pai’ticular gratification of oaoh of his sonaos. 

In tho first of thoso were tables ooutinually covorod with 
tho most exquisite dainties, which wore auxipliod both by night 
and by day according to their constant consumption, whilst tho 
most dolicioua wines and tho choicest cordials flowed forth from 
a hundred fountains that wore never exhausted. This xialace 
was called “ The Eternal or Uiisatiating Banquet, *' 

The second was styled “The Temple of Melody, or tho 
Nectar of tlio Soul.” It was inhabited by tlio most skillful 
musioians and admired poets of the linio, who nob only dis- 
played their talents within, but disxiorsing in bauds without, 
caused every surrounding scene to reverborato their songs, which 
wore continually varied in the most delightful sucoossion. 

The palaco namod “Tho Delight of tho Eyes, or tho Support 
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of Memory,*' was one entire enchantment. Rarities collected 
from every corner of the earth 'were there found in such profu- 
sion as to dazzle and confound, but for the order in which they 
were arranged. One gallery exhibited the pictures of the cele- 
brated Mani, aud statues that seemed to be alive. Here a well- 
managed pei'speotive attracted the sight, there the magic of 
optics agreeably deceived it; whilst the naturalist on his poi’b 
exhibited, in their several classes, the various gifts that Heaven 
has bestowed on our globe. In a word, Vathek omitted nothing 
in this palace that might gratify the curiosity of those who 
resorted to it, although he was not able to satisfy his own, for 
he was of all men the most curious. 

“The Palace of Perfumes,” which was termed likewise 
“The Incentive to Pleasure,” consisted of various halls where 
the different perfumes which the earth produces were kept per- 
petually burning in censers of gold. Flambeaux and aromatic 
lamps were here lighted in open day. But the too powerful 
effects of this agreeable delirium might be avoided by descend- 
ing into an immense garden, where an assemblage of every 
fragrant flower diffused through the air the purest odors. 

The fifth palace, denomiimfced “The Retreat of Joy, or the 
Dangerous," was frequented by troops of young females beau- 
tiful as the houris aud not less seduoing, who never failed to 
receive with caresses all whom the Caliph allowed to approach 
them 5 for he was by no means disposed to be jealous, as his 
own women were secluded within the palace lie inhabited him- 
self. 

Notwithstanding the sensuality in Avhioh Vathek indulged, 
he experienced no abatement in the love of his people, who 
tliought that a sovereign inunarsed in pleasure was not Jess 
tolerable to his subjects than one that employed himself in 
creating them foes. But the unquiet aud impetuous diaposition 
of the Caliph would not allow him to rest there; he had studied 
so much for hia amuaement in the lilotime of Ma father, as to 
acquire a great deal of knowledge, though not a sufficiency to 
satisfy himself 5 for he wished to know everything, even sci- 
ences that did not exist. He was fond of engaging in disputes 
with the learned, but liked them not to push their opposition 
with warmth; he stopped the mouths of those with presents 
whose mouths could be stopped, whilst others, whom his liber- 
ality was unable to subdue, he sent to prison to cool their blood, 
— a remedy that often succeeded. 
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Vatliek diacoverad also a predilaotion for theological oou- 
troversy, but it was not with tho orthodox that he usually held. 
By this means ho induced tho zealots to oppose him, and then 
persecuted them in return ; for he resolved at any rate to have 
reason on hia aido. 

The great prophet Mahomot, whose vicars tho caliphs are, 
beheld with indignation from his abode in tho seventh heaven 
the irreligious conduct of such a vioegevoiifc, “ Lot us leave him 
to himself,” said he to the Genii, who ai“o always ready to re- 
ceive hia commands; “let ns see to what lengths his folly and 
impiety will carry him; if he run into excess wo ahall know 
how to ohastiae him. Assist him, therefore, to ooinploto tho 
tower which, in imitation of Nimrod, ho hath begun, not, liko 
that great warrior, to escape boiirg drowned, hut from the inso- 
lent curiosity of penetrating the secrets of Heaven; he will not 
divine tho fate that awaits him.” 

The Genii obeyed, and when the workmen had raised their 
structure a cubit in the daytime, two oubils more woro added 
in tho night, Tho expedition with which tho fabrio arose was 
not a little flattering to the vanity of Vathek. He fancied that 
oven insensible matter showed a'^'forwardneas to subserve his 
designs, not considering that tho successes of the foolish and 
wicked form the first rod of their chastisement. 

His pride arrived at its height when, having asoendod for 
the first time the eleven thousand stairs of his tower, ho cast his 
eyes below and beheld men not larger than pismires, mountains 
than shells, and cities than beehives, Tho idea ^vhioh such an 
elevation inspired of his own grandeur oomplctoly bewildered 
him ; he was almost ready to adore himself, till, lifting his oyos 
upward, he saw tho stars ns high above him as they appeared 
when he stood on the surface of tho earth. Ho consoled him- 
self, however, for this transient perception of his littleness, 
with tho thought of being great in tho eyes of others, and flat- 
tered himself that the light of hia mind would exloud beyond 
the reach of his sight, and transfer to the stans tho dooreos of 
his destiny. 

With this view the inquisitive Prince passed most of his 
nights on the summit of his lower, till ho booamo an adoiil in 
the mysteries of astrology, and imagined that the planets had 
disclosed to him tho most marvelous adventures, whioh woro 
to be accomplished by an extraordinary porsouago from a country 
altogether unknown, Prompted by motives of curiosity ho had 
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always been courteous to strangers, but from this instant ho 
redoubled Ida attention, and ordered it to be announced by 
sound of trumpet, tlirough all the streets of Samartth, that no 
one of his subjects, on peril of displeasure, should either lodge 
or detain a traveler, but forthwith bring him to the palace. 

Not long after this proclamation thcro arrived ill his mo- 
tropolis a man so hideous that the very guards wlio arrested him 
were forced to shut their eyes aS they led him along. Tho 
Calipli himself appeared startled at so horrible d Visage, but joy 
snoceoded to this emotion of terror when the stranger disjdayEd 
to his view such rarities as lie had never before seen, nntl of 
which he had no conception. 

In reality nothing was ever so extraordinary as the mer- 
chandise this stranger produced 5 most of his curiosities, winch 
were not less admii-ahlo for their workmanship than fepleildor, 
had, besides, thoir several virtues described on a parchment fas- 
toned to each. There were slippers which enabled tho feet to 
walk; knives that cut without the motion of a hand; sabers 
which dealt the blow at the person they were wished to strike, 
and the whole enriolred wlfh gems that were hitherto Un- 
known. 

The sftbei'S, ^vho88 blades emitted a dazzling i'Eidiafloe, fbted 
more than all tho Caliph’s attention, who promised hinisolf to 
decipher at his leisure the uncouth character ongravon on their 
aides. Without, therefore, demanding their price, he ordered 
all the coined gold to be brought from his treasury, and com- 
manded the merohanl to take what lie pleased; tiie stranger 
complied with modesty and silence. 

Vathek, imagining that the merchant’s taciturnity wtts occa- 
sioned by the awe which his presence inspired, enoouiuged him 
to advance, and asked him, with an air of condescension, “ Who 
he was ? whence ho came ? and where he obtained suoh beauti- 
ful commodities?” The man, or mtlrer monster, instead of 
making a reply, thrice ruhhed his forehead, which, Od rVell 
as his body, was blaokot than ebony, four times clapped his 
paunoll, the projection of which was enormous, opened wide his 
huge eyes, wJiIob glowed like firebrands, began to laugh with a 
hideous noise, and discovered his long amber- colored teeth 
bestreakod with green, 

The Oaliph, tiro ugh a little startled, renewed his inquiries, 
but without being able to procure a I'eply; at which, beginning 
to be ruffled, lie exclaimed: “Knowest thou, varlet, who t am? 
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and at -whom thou art aiming thy gibes ? ” Then, addressing 
his guards, “Have ye heard him speak? is he dumb?’' 

“ He hath spoken,” they replied, “though but little,” 

“Let him speak again then,” said Vathek, “and tell me 
urho he is, from whence ho came, and where ho procured these 
singular euriosities, or I swear by the ass of Balaam that I will 
make him rue his pertinacity.” 

The menace was accompanied by the Caliph with one of his 
angry and perilous glances, which the stranger sustained with- 
out the slightest emotion, although his eyes were fixed on the 
terrible eye of the Prince. 

No words can desetiha the amazement of the courtiers when 
they beheld tliis rude merolrant withstand the encounter un- 
shooked. They all fell prostrate with their faces on the ground 
to avoid the risk of their lives, and continued in the same abject 
posture till the Caliph exclaimed in a furious tone ; “ Up, cow- 
ards I seize tho miscreant I see that ho be comnutted to prison 
and guarded by tho best of my soldiers 1 Let him, however, 
retain the money I gave him. It is not my intent to take from 
him hia property, I only want him to speaJe.” 

No sooner had he uttered those words than the stranger was 
surrounded, pinioned with strong fetters, and hurried away to 
the prison of the great tower, whicli rvas encompassed by seven 
erapalements of iron bars, and armed with spikea in every 
direction longer and sharper than spits. 

The Caliph, nevertheless, remained in the most violent 
agitation ; he eat down indeed to eat, but of tho throe hundred 
covers that were daily placed before him could taste of no more 
tlian thirty-two. A diet to which he had been so little acous- 
toinecl was sufficient of itself to prevent him from sleopingj 
what then must be its effect when joined to the anxiety that 
preyed upon his spirits ? At the first glimpse of dawn ho has- 
tened to the prison, again to importune this intraotabla 
stranger; hut the rage of Vathek exceeded all bounds on find- 
ing the prison empty, the grates burst asunder, and his guards 
lying lifeless around him. In tho paroxysm of hia passion ho 
fell furiously on. the poor carcasses, and kicked them till even- 
ing without intermission. His courtiers and viziers exerted 
their efforts to soothe his extravagance, but finding every ex- 
pedient inoffiectual they all united in one vooilei-ation j “Tho 
Caliph is gone raadl the Caliph is out of his senses I ” 

This outcry, which soon resounded through the stroots of 
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Sainai’iili, at length reaching the ear^ of Carathis his mother, 
she flew in the ntmost consternation to try her ascendency on 
the mind of her son. Her tears and caresses called off his 
attention, and he was prevailed upon by her entreaties to be 
brought baelc to the palace. 

Carathis, apprehensive of leaving Vathek to himself, caused 
him to bo pub to bed, and seating herself by him, endeavored 
by her convorsation to heal and compose him. Nor could any 
one have attempted it with better success, for the Caliph not 
only loved her as a mother, but respected her as a person of 
superior genius; it was she who had induced him, being a Creek 
herself, to adopt all the sciences and systems of her country, 
which good Mussulmans hold in such thorough abhoiTenco, 
Judicial astrology was one of those systems in which Carathis 
was a perfect adept; she began therefore with reminding her 
son of the promise which the stars had made him, and intimated 
an intention of consulting them again, 

“Alas!” sighed the Caliph, as soon as he could speak, 
“what a fool have I beeiil not for the kicks bestowed on my 
guards who so tamely submitj;Qd to death, but for never con- 
sidering that this extraordinary man was the same tlio planets 
had foretold, whom, instead of illtreating, I should have ooii- 
ciliated by all the arts of persuasion*’^ 

“The past, said Carathis, “cannot be recalled, but it be- 
hooves us to think of the future; perhaps you may again see 
the object you so much regret ; it is j)ossible the inscriptions 
on the sabers ivill afford information. Eat, therefore, and talc© 
thy repose, my dear son; we will consider, to-morrow, in what 
manner to aofc.” 

Yathek yielded to her counsel as well as he could, and arose 
in the morning with a mind more at ease. The sabers he com- 
manded to be instantly brought, and poring upon them through 
a green glass, that their glittering miglibnot dazzle, he setliim- 
aelf in earnest to decipher the inscriptions ; but his reiterated 
attempts were all of them nugatory; in vain did he beat his 
head and bite his nails, not a letter of the whole was he able 
to ascertain. So unlucky a disappointmeni would have undone 
him again, had not Carathis by good fortune entered tho apart- 
ment. 

“Have patience, soul” said she; “you certainly are posn 
sessed of every important science, but the knowledge of lan- 
guages is a trifle at best, and the accomplishment of nopo but 
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a pedant. Issue forth a proolamatiou that you will confer such 
rewards as hecome yoiir greatness upon any one that shall inter- 
pret what you do not undei’standj and what it is beneath you to 
learn; you will soon find your curiosity gratified.” 

“That may be,” said the Caliph; “but in the mean time I 
shall bo horribly disgusted by a crowd of smatterers* who will 
come to the trial as much for the pleasure of retailing their 
jargon as from the hope of gaining the reward. To avoid this 
evil, it will be proper to add that I will put every candidate to 
death who shall fail to give satisfaction ; for, thanli Heaven 1 I 
have skill enough to distinguish between ono that translates 
and one that invents.” 

"Of that I have no doubt,” replied Carafchis; “bub to put 
the ignorant to death is somewhat severe, and may he produc- 
tivo of dangerous effeota; content yourself with oommandiitg 
their beards to be burnt,— beards in a state aro not quite so 
essential ns men.” 

The Caliph submitted to the reasons of his mother, and send- 
ing for Morakanabad, his prime vizier, said: “Let the common 
criers proclaim, not only in Samtivah, but throughout every oity 
in my empire, that whosoever will repair hither and decipher 
certain characters which appear to be inexplicable, shall experi- 
ence the liberality for which I am renowned ; but that all who 
fail upon trial shall have thoir boards burnt off to the last hair. 
Let tliem add also that I will bestow fifty beautiful slaves, and 
as many jars of apricots from the isle of Kirmith, upon any man 
that shall bring me intelligence of the stranger.” 

The subjects of the Caliph, like thoir sovereign, being groat 
admirers of women and .apricots from Kirmitb, felt thoir raoutlis 
water at these promises, bub were totally unable to gratify thoir 
hankering, for no ono knew which way the stranger had goire. 

As to the Caliph’s other requisition, the result was different. 
The learned, the half-learned, and those who ware ireitlior, but 
fancied themselves equal to both, came boldly to hazard thoir 
beards, and all shamefully lost tlrem. 

The exaction of these forfeitures, which found suffloienb 
employment for the euuuohs, gave them such a smell of singed 
hair as greatly to disgust the ladies of the seraglio, and mako 
it necessary that this new occupation of their guardians should 
be transferred into other hands. 

At length, however, an. old man presented himself whose 
beard was a oubit and a half longer than any that had appeared 
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bafoTe him. The officers of the palace whispered to each other, 
03 they ushered him in, “What a pity such a heard should be 
burnt!” Even the Oaliph, when he saw it, ooneurred with 
them in opinion, but his concern was entirely needless. This 
venerable personage read tlie characters with facility, and ex- 
plained them verbatim as follows; “We were made where 
everything good is made ; we am the least of the wonders of a 
place where all is wonderful and deserving the sight of the 
first potentate on earth.” 

"You translate admirably I” cried Vathek; “I know to 
what these marvelous chaiaoters allude. Let him receive as 
many robes of honor and thousands of sequins of gold, as he 
hath spoken words. I am in acme measure relieved from the 
perplexity that embarrassed me I ” 

Vathek invited the old man to dine, and even to remain some 
days in the palace. Unluckily for him he accepted the offer, 
for tlie Caliph, having ordered him next morning to be called, 
said: "Road again to mo what you have read already; I cannot 
hear too often the promise that is made me, the completion of 
which I languish to obtain. ” ^ 

TJie old man forthwith put on bis green spectacles, but they 
instantly dropped from his nose on perceiving that the ohamo- 
tera he had read the day preceding had given place to others 
of different import. 

“ What ails you? ” asked the Oaliph; "and why these symp- 
toms of wonder?” 

" Sovereign of the world, ” replied the old man, “ these sabers 
hold another language to-day from that they yesterday hold.” 

“How say you?” returned Vathek — -“but it matters not! 
Tell me, if you can, what they mean.”- 

"It is this, my Lord,” rejoined the old man; "Woo to the 
rush mortal who seolcs to know that of which he should remain 
ignorant, and to undertake that which surpasseth his power 1 ” 

" And woe to thee ! ” cried the Caliph, in a burst of indigna- 
tion; “to-day thou art void of understanding; begone from my 
presence, they slmll burn, hut the half of thy beard, because 
thou wert yesterday fortunate in guessing; — my gifts I never 
resume.” 

The old mau, wise enough to perceive he had luckily 
escaped, considering the folly of disclosing so disgusting a 
truth, immediately withdrew and appeared not again. 

But it was not long before Vathek discovered abundant 
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reason to regret liis precipitation; for though iio could not 
decipher tho oharactei's himself, yet by constantly poring upon 
them he plainly perceived that they every day cliangod, and 
unfortunately no other candidate offered to exjihuii ihou. 
This porplexiug oooupation inflamed his blood, da'///flod his 
sight, and brought on a giddiness and debility that ho could 
not support. Ho failed not, howovor, though in so reduced a 
conditiou, to he often carried to his tower, as ho ilaltorod liiiU' 
self that he might there read iu tho stars which ]io went to 
consult aometlujig more congenial to his wislios ; but in this 
his hopes wore deluded; for his eyes, dimmed, by the vap<u'K of 
his head, began to subserve his curiosity so ill that ho bohold 
nothing but a thick dun cloud, which ho took for tho most 
direful of omong. 

Agitated with so much anxiety, Vathok ontiroly lost all 
firmness; a fovor seized him, and hia appetite failed. Insload 
of being ouo of tho groatost calors ho bocaino ivs (listinguisbcd 
for drinking. So insatiable was tho thirst which lurniontud 
him, that hia mouth, like a funnel, was always opcin lo re- 
ceive the various liquors that ipiglit bo pourod into it, and 
especially cold water, whicli calmed him more than ovory 
other. 

This unhappy prince being thus incapacitated for tho onjoy- 
mcnb of any pleasure, commanded tho palacoa oC llio iivu seiisos 
to be shut up, forbore to appear in public, oillior to display his 
inagnificonce or administer justico, and rolirod to tho in’most 
apartment of big harem. As ho had ovor Ihion an iiidulgoiit 
husband, his wives, overwhelmed with griof at his doploriililo 
situation, incossanlly offered their prayers for his hoaltU and 
unremittingly supplied him with water. 

In tho mean liino tho Princess Garathis, who.so afnioliou uu 
words can deacribo, instead of restraining hursolf to Hohbijig 
and tears, was closeted daily with tlio Vkiov Moralcanabiid, to 
find out some cure or mitigation of the Caliph’s disease. IJ] idor 
the persuasion that it was caused by oncliantinont, tlioy turuud 
over together, leaf by loaf, all tho Ijooks of magic tliat miglik 
point out a romotly, and caused the horrible stranger, whom 
they accused aa the enchanter, to bo ovorywhoro sought for witli 
the'Btriotest diligence, ’ 

At tho distauoo of a few miles from Sanmrah stood a liigli 
mountain, whose sides were swarded with wild thyme and liasil, 
and its suininit overspread with so delightful a plain, that it 
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mighl be taken Xor the pamdiso dostinocl for fclio faithful. Upon 
it grow a luuidrod. tliLokots of eglanOiuo and other fragrant 
sliiubs, a huudrod arbors of roses, jossamiiio and honeysuckle, 
as many clumps of orange trees, cedar and citron, whoso 
branches, iiiLorwovon with the palm, the pomogrannlo, and the 
vino, prosontod every luxury that could regale the eye or the 
taslo. Tiro ground was strewed, with violets, Imrobolls, and 
jjansios, in the midst of which sprang forth tufts of jonquils, 
hyacinths, and carnations, ^vith every other perfume that iinpreg" 
nates the air. Four fountains, not loss clear than deep, and 
so abundant as to slake the tliirst of ton armies, sooined pro- 
fusely i^laood hove to make the scone more roscinblo tlio garden 
of lidon, which was watered by the four saorod rivers. Hero 
tlie nightingale sang the birth of tho rose, her woll-boloved, 
a 2 id at tlio same time lainoiited its short-lived beauty j whilst 
tho turtlo deplored tho loss of tooto substantial pleasures, and 
tho wakeful lark hailed tho rising light tliat reanimates tho 
whole creation. Hero more than nnywhoro tho mingled melo- 
dies of birds expressed tho various passions they insjiii’ed, as if 
tho exquisite fruits which they pockocl at pleasure had given 
thorn a double energy. * 

To this mountain Vntliok waa aomolimos brought for the 
sake of breathing a purer air, and ospooially to drink at will of 
tho four fountains, which wore reputed in tho highest degroo 
salubrious and sacred to himself. His attendants wore his 
mother, his wives, and some eunuchs, who assiduously em- 
ployed thomsolvos in filling oapaoious boAvls of rock crystal, 
and omulously jmesontiug them to liimj but it frequoirlly hap- 
pened that his avidity oxcoedod thoir Koal, insojuuoh that he 
would prosli'iilo himself upon tho ground to lap up tho water, 
of which ho could uovor have enough. 

One day when this unhappy prince had been long lying iu 
so debasing a posturo, a voice, lionrae but strong, thus addressed 
him: “ WJiy assumost thou tho function of a dog, 0 Caliph, so 
proud of tliy dignity and power?” 

At this apostrophe ho raised hb head and behold tho stranger 
that had caused him so much allliotion, Inflamed with anger 
at the sight, ho exolaimod; 

“ Accursed Giaour I what oomost thou hither to do ? Is it 
not enough to have transformed a prince roraarlmblo for hia 
agility into one of tlioso leather barrels which the Bedouin 
Arabs carry on fclioir oaraols when they traverse tho doaerts ? 
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Perooiveat thou not that I may perish by clriiilcing to oxoosa no 
ieas than by a total abatiiionco ? ” 

“P4ak than this draught,” said Iho fitrangoi', aa ho pro- 
seiitpd to bint a phial of a rod and yollow mixturoj “and, to 
satiate the thirst of thy soul as 'vroll as of thy body, know that 
I am an Indian, but from a region of India whioh is wholly 
unknown.” 

Tliq OaUpb, doliglited to aoo his dosiros acoomplishod in 
parfct find flattering hijnaelf with tlio hopo of obtain big tlioir 
entire Iiiirillinent, without amoinont’shositationswallowod tbo 
potion, and instantaneously found his boftlth roatorod, bis tJiirst 
appeased, and hi.s limbs as agile as over. 

In the transports of bis joy Vaihok leaped iijion llio nock of 
the frightful Indian, and kisaod his horrid moutii and hollow 
cheeks as though they had boon the covivl lips, mid tUo lilies 
and roses, of his most beautiful wives 5 whihst tliey, loss torrillod 
than jealous at tbo eight, dropped thoir veils to Judo tho blush 
of mortifioation that Buffu.sQcI their forolioada. 

I 7 or would the scone Juivo closed hero, Jiail nob (laratliis, 
with all the art of insinuation, a little ropros.sod Uio raptures 
of her son. Having provailod upon liim to return to Sainamh, 
sho oauaed a herald to precede him, whom she ooininiindod to 
proolnitn as loudly as possible J “Tbo wonderful Btvaiigor hath 
appeared again, lie hath healed tho Oaliph, he hath snekeul ho 
hath apelcanl ’’ 

Forthwith all tlie inhabitants of tliis vast oily (piitted tliolv 
habitations, and ran logotbor in crowds to soo the prooo.ssion of 
Vatheic and tho Indian, whom they now ble.ssed as mueli us 
they jmd hoforo oxooroted, inocssuntly ahoulJjjg; ‘‘Ifo hath 
healed our sovereign, ho Jiatli spoken 1 lio hath spoken I ” Nor 
wore these words forgotten in the public fostivals whioh wore 
celebrated the same evening, to testify the general joy} lor Iho 
poets applied them ns a ehovus to all tho songs they ooinposod. 

Tlio Oaliph in tho moan \Yhilo eausod the palaees 0 E the rouhos 
to bo again set open j and, as ho foniul JiinwilC piomptod to visit 
that p| laato in proforonoo to Ujo rost, iiumodiatoly ordurod a 
spIencUd ontortninment, to which his groat oflioors and favorite 
courUei's wero all invited. Tho Indian, wJio \va.s jjlaood near 
the rnneo, sooniod to think that as a propor aeknowJudgmont 
of so distinguished a priviloge lie oouUl noilhor oat, drink, fmr 
talk too much. The various daintioa Avoro no sooner (forved uii 
than they vanished, to tho groat morLiiioation of Valhok, who 
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piqued himself on being the gi’ealeat eater alive, and at this 
lime in particular had an exoelloiit appetite. 

The rest of the company looted round nt eaoli other in 
amazement} but the Indian without appearing to observe it 
quaffed large bumpers to the health of eaoh of them, sang in a 
stylo altogoLhov extravagant, related stories at which ho laughed 
immoderately, and poured forth oxtomporanoous versos, which 
would nob Imvo boon thought bad but for tho strange grinmcea 
with which they Avere uttered. In a word liis loquacity was 
equal to that of a hundred osttologora, he ato as much as a 
hundred porters, and caropsed in proportion, 

Tho Caliph, notwithstanding tho table had boon thirty times 
covered, found liiinsolf incommoded hylho voraciousness of his 
guest, who was now considerably doolinod in tho prince’s oatoom. 
Vathelc, however, being unwilling to betray tho chagrin he could 
hardly disguise, said in a Avhiapor to Bababaloitk, tho chief of 
his eunuchs : “ You see how enormous his porfornmnoes in every 
way are : what would bo the consoquenoo should ho got at my 
wives I Go 1 redouble your vigilaiioo, and ho sure look well to 
my Gircaasians, who would bo more to hia taste than, all of the 
rost,” •' 

Tho bird of tho morning Imcl thrice renowod his song wlion 
tho hour of tho Divan sounded. Vathelc in gratitude to his 
Bubjoots having promised to attend, iraiaodiately arose from 
table and repaired thitlioi^, loaning upon hia vizior, who could 
scarcely support him, so disordorod was tho poor Brlnco by tho 
wine ho had drunk, and still nioro by tlio extravagant vagarios 
of his hoisterous guost. 

The viziers, tho oflioera of tho crown and of tho law, arranged 
thomaelvoa in a aemioivolo about tbeir sovereign and preserved 
a rospoctful silonco, whilst tho Indian, who looked as oool as if 
come from a fast, sat down without oeromony on tho stop of tlio 
throne, laughing in his sleeve at tho indignation with which his 
temerity had fillod tho spootators. 

The Caliph, however, \vboBQ ideas wore confused and his 
head ombavrassod, wont on aclministoring justice at haphazard, 
till at length the prime vizier, perceiving hia situation, hit upon 
a sudden oxpodiout to interrupt tho audioneo and rosouo the 
honor of his masiov, to whom ho said in a whispor t My Lord, 
tho PrincosB Oarathis, who hath passed the night in consulting 
tho planets, informs you that they portend you evil, and tho 
danger is urgent. Bowaro lost this stranger, whom you have 
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BO lavishly recompensed for Hs magical gewgaws, fllioulcl mako 
some attempt on your life; his liguor. whieli at first had tlio 
appearance of elfeoting your euro, may ho no inoro ilmii a poison 
of a audclaii operation. Slight not this surimso, ask him at 1 oust 
of what it vma GOitipaund-od^wlieiico hoprooiirud itvUnd luontion 
the sabers, which you soom to liavo forgotloii.” 

Yatliok, to whom tho insolent iiirs of the etrangor hccamo 
every moment less supportable, intinuilod to hia vmorby a wink 
of acquiescence that he would adopt his ndvicu, and at once 
turning towards tho Indian said : “ Clot iqi, and doclaro in full 
Divan of wliat drugs tho liquor was compounded you oujoiiiod 
me to take, for it is suspoctod to ho poison ; add also tlie ex- 
planation I have so earnestly dosirod concerning tho sabers you 
sold me, and thus show your gratitude for tho favors heaped on 
you." 

Having pronounced those words in as modorato a tone as a 
caliph well could, ho waited in silont oxpootatiou for an answer. 
But the Indian, still keeping his seat, began to renew his loud 
shouts of laugliter, and exhibit the sumo horrid grimaooH lie had 
shown them before, without vouchsafing a word in riqily. 
Vathek, no longer able to brook 'suuli insolence, iiniiunliatoly 
kicked him from the steps ; instantly doscoiulitig, roiioatoil liis 
blow, and persisted with such assiduity tva iiiciloil all who wove 
present to follow his example, livery foot was iiiiuod at tlui 
Indian, and no sooner had any one given iiiin a kick Umn ho 
felt himself oonstraiued to roitorato the stroke. 

The stranger affordod thorn no small ontortainmgiit i fur, 
being both short and plump, ho oolloolod InnwoU into a hall, and 
rolled round on all sides at the blows of his assaUants, who 
pressed after him whorovor ho turned with an cagornoss beyond 
conception, whilst tlioir nuinbors wore ovoiy jnomouL iiioroaHiug, 
Tho ball, indeed, in passing from one npavLiuont to another, drew 
ovary parson after it that cmno in its way, insomuoh that tho 
whole palace was tlu’own into confusion, and rosoundiul with a 
tremendous clamor. TTio womon of tho liarom, ajiiazod at llio 
uproar, flow to thoir blinds to discover tho causo 5 but no sooner 
did they catch a glimpse of tho ball than, fooling tllomsolvoH un- 
able to refrain, they broke from tho clutolios of tlioir onuuolia, 
who to stop thoir flight pinched thorn till they blod, but in vain 5 
whilst themselvos, though Irombling with terror at tho useapo 
of thoir charge, wore as ineapablo of rosiating lUo attraction. 

Tho Indian, after having traversed tho halls, gaUorios, 
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chamborSj kitohone, gavdena, and slabloa of the palace, at Iasi 
took hia oourso through the oourta 5 whilst the Caliph, pursu- 
ing Iiiin closer than the rest, bestowed as many kicks as ho pos- 
sibly could, yet not \Yithout rcoeiving now and then one, which 
his competitors in Ihoir eagerness designed for the ball. 

Garathis, Moralcauabad, and two or three old viaiors, whoso 
wisdom had hitherto withstood tUo attraction, wishing to jn’e- 
vent Vathok from exposing himaolf in. the presence of his suh- 
jools, foil down in his way to impodo tho pursuit j but ho, 
rogfti’dloss of ihoir obstruction, leaped over their hoada and 
wont on as before. They thou ordered llie MuozKiua to call 
tho people to prayers, both for the sako of getting thorn out of 
tho way, and of endeavoring by llioiv pofcitions to avert tho 
calamity ; but neither of those expedients was a whit more suo- 
cosslul j the sight of this fatal ball was nlono sufllciont to draw 
after it every belioldor. The Muezzins themselves, Ihongh they 
saw it but at a distance, hastened down from their minarets 
and mixed with tho crowd, which continued to increase in so 
surprising a manner that soarco an inhabitant was loft in 
Samarah, except tho aged, tho siok confined to their bods, and 
infants nt the bretist, whoso iTurses could, run more nimbly with- 
out them. Even Caratliis, Morakanabad, and tho rest wore all 
boconio of tlio party. 

Tho shrill screams of tho females, who had broken from 
their apartments and wore unable to oxtrioaOe thouiBolvos from 
tlie pressure of the crowd, togothor Avitb those of the onnuchs 
jostling after them, lorrilied lest their charge should escape 
from their sight, inoi’eased by tho oxoorations of husbands 
urging forwtu’d and menacing both, kicks giv^i and rooeivod, 
stumblings and ovorthrows at every slop, — in a word, tlio con- 
fusion that universally prevailed roudorod Samarali like a city 
taken by storm and dovotod to nbaolnto plunder. 

At last the cursed Indian, who still preserved his rotundity 
of ligvu’o, after passing through all the streets and public 
places, and leaving tliora empty, rolled onwards to the plain 
of Gatoul, and traversed tho valley at the foot of the mountain 
of tho Four Fountains, 

As a continual fall of water had excavated an immonso gulf 
in the valley, whoso opposite side was closed in by a steep 
acclivity, the Oaliidi and his attendants were apprehensive lest 
the ball should bound into tho chasm, and, to prevent it, 
redoubled their efforts, but in vain. The Indian persevered in 
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his on'ward direction, and, as had boon appvohondGd, glancing 
from the precipice with live rapidity o£ lightning, was lost in 
the gulf below. 

Vathok would have followed Uie per/iclioiia Giaour, Imd not 
nu invisible agency arrested his progress, 'J'ho iniiliitudo that 
pressed after him wore at once oheohod in tlvo sumo manner, and 
a calm instantaneously ensued. They all gftisod at oaoli oUior 
with an air of astonishment 5 and, notwithstanding Hint tho loss 
of veils and turbans, together with torn habits and dust bleudod 
with sweat, presented a most laughablo spooliuile, tlvoro was 
not one smile to be soon ; ovr II10 contrary all, with looks of 
confusion and sadness, returned in ailonoo to StunaraU and 
retired to their inmost apartments, witbont over rellcoting that 
they had been impelled by an invisvblo power into tho oxtrava- 
ganoe for whioh they reproached thomsolvos j for it is but just 
that men, who so often arrogato to their own merit the good of 
whioh they are but instruments, should attribute to thomsolvos 
the absurdities whioh they could not provopt. 

The Caliph was the only person that refused to loavo tlio 
valley. Ha commanded hie tents to bo pitched thovo, and 
stationed himself on the very edge “bf tho prcoipioo, in spito of 
the representations of Caralhis and Morakanabad, who pointed 
out the hazard of its brink giving way, and the vioinity to tho 
Magician that had so severely tovnvented him. Vathok derided 
all their remonatrancos, and, having ordered a thousand flam- 
beaux to be lighted, and divootod hia atlondauta to proouod in 
lighting more, lay down on the slippory marglu and attouiptod, 
by help of this artificial sploudor, to look through that gloom 
which all the fires of tho empyrean had boon insuflioiont to per- 
vade. One while ho fanoiod to bimsolf voices arising from tho 
depth of the gulf 5^ at another ho sooniod to distinguiaU tlio 
accents of the Indian, but all was no moro tlmn tho hollow 
muriuvir of waters, and the din of tho cataracts Hint rusbod 
from sleep to stoop down tho sides of the mountain. 

Having passed the night in this envoi porturbation, tbo 
Oauph at daybreak retired to his tent, whoro, without taking 
tho least snstonanoo, ho oontinuod to doze till tho duslc of 
evening began again to come on. Ho then rosuraod hia vigils 
as before, and poraevorod in observing them for vnauy nights 
together. At length, fatigued with so suocosslosa an omidoy- 
ment, he souglit roliof from ohango. To this end ho sometimes 
paced with hasty strides across tho plain, and, as he wildly 
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gazed at tlio sfcni's, reproached thorn with having deceived him } 
but lo I on a suddon tho oloai* blue sky appeared atreakod over 
with stroiims of blood, which raaohod from the valley oven to 
tlie oity of Samariih. AS this awful phenomenon seemed to 
touch hia towor, Vathek at first thought of repairing thithor 
to view it more distinctly) but feeling himself miablo, to 
advance^ and being ovorcomo with approhonsiou, ho mullied 
up his face in his robo. 

Terrifying us those prodigies wore, this iinproasion upon him 
wivB no more than momentary, and served only to Blimulato Ma 
lovo of tho marvelous. Instead therefore of returning to liis 
palace, lio persisted in Uio roaolution of abiding where tho 
Indian vanishod from his view. One night, however, while ho 
was walking as tisual on tho plain, tho moon and tho alars at 
once woro eclipsed, and a total darkness ensued; tho earth 
trembled beneath him, and a voioo camo forth, tho voioo of tiro 
Giaour, who, in accents more sonorous than thunder, thus 
addressed him : “Wouldost thou devote thyself to mo? Adore 
then tho terrestrial influences, and abjure Mahomet. On those 
conditions I will bring tlioo to tho palaoo of sublorranoan fire j 
there shalt thou behold in hnmonso doposltorios the twasuros 
whioh tho stars havo promised thee, and which will bo oon- 
forrod by those Intelligenoea whom thou shalt thus londor pro- 
pitious. It was from thonco I brought my sabers, and it is 
there that Soliman Bon Daoud roposos, surrounded by tho talis- 
mans that control tho world.” 

The astonished Oaliph trembled aa lie answorod, yet in a 
stylo tliat showed him to bo no novioe in protornatural advon- 
tures ; “Where art thou? bo present to my eyes; dissipato tho 
gloom that perplexes me and of whioh I doom theo tho oauso ; 
after the many flambeaux I have burnt to disoovex* thee, thou 
mayst at least grant a glimpse of thy horriblo visagC.” 

“ Abjuro then Mahomet,” replied tUo Indian, “ and promiso 
mo full proofs of thy sincority j otherwise thou shalt never bo- 
hold rao again.” 

Tho unhappy Caliph, instigated by insatiable curiosity, lav- 
ished his promlaos in tho utmost profusion. Tho sky imraodi- 
atoly brightonod 5 and by tho light of tho planets, which soemod 
almost to blazo, Vathek behold tho earth open, and at tho ox- 
tremity of a vast black chasm a portal of ebony, hofore which 
stood tho Indian, Still blaokor, holding iu his hand a golden 
key that caused the look to resound. 
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“ Ho^,” cried Vathelc, “ can I doscencl to Ihoo wUIiout Iho 
certainty of breaking my neck ? oorao take rao, and instantly 
open tlie portal.” 

“Not so fast,” replied tlio Indian, “impatient Oalipli 1 
Know that I am parohod with thirst, and cannot opon tiiis door 
till my thirst bo thoroughly appeased. I require the blood of 
fifty of the moat beautiful sons of thy vkiors and groat inon, or 
neither can my thirst nor thy curiosity ho salisliod. ItoLurn to 
Samarah, procure for mo this necessary libation, conio back 
hither, throw it thyself mto this chasm, and then ahalt thou 
see 1 ” 

Having thus spoken, tho Indian turned Ids back on tho 
Oalipli, who, incited by tho suggestion of domnjia, resolved on 
tho direful aacrifleo. Ho now protended to liavo regained his 
tranquillity, and sot out for Samarah amidst tho acclamations of 
a people who still lovod him, and forbore not to rojoioo when 
they belioYod him to have recovered Jiis reason. So si(ci!0,s3- 
fully did he conceal the emotion of his hoai't, that oven Oariv 
this and Morakftnab.ad rvero equally deceived with tlio rosL. 
Notliing was heard of but festivals and rejoicings } Urn ball, 
which no tonguo had hilliorto voiicurod to moiition, was again 
brought on tho tapis ; a general laugh went round, thongli 
many, still smarting under tho hands of tho surgeon Ironi tho 
Imrts reoolvod in tliat memorablo advonturo, liail no groat 
reason for mirth. 

Tho prevalouce of thie gay humor waa not a Ivttlo gvaluM 
to Yathek, as perceiving hew much it conductid to liin pi-ojcot. 
He put on tho appoaranco of affability to every one, hut c>hj)o- 
ciaily to bis viaiors, and the grandees of his court, whom he failed 
not to regale with a sumptuous banquet, during whieli ho in-* 
sensibly inclined tho conversation to tho ohildron of Ills gueais. 
Having asked with a good-nalurod air u'ho of thom woro 
blosaocl with tho Jiandsoinost boys, ovoiy fathor at onoo aasortoil 
tii0 pretensions of lua oAvn^ and Uiq cantcHlj uupiu'ConUblv fvy\)\v 
so warm that nothing could have withholdon tlmm from coming 
to blows but thoir profound rovoroiieo for tho por-son of tho 
Oahph. Under tho protonso, tlioreforo, of roconoiluig tiro dis- 
putants, Vathek took upon him to dooido, and with this view 
GoinmtiiiuG'd tlio boys to bo brought. 

It was nob long before a troop of Ihoso poor child ron maclo 
therr appearance, all equipped by their fond mothm-s witli sueli 
ornaments ns might give tho greatosb relief to thoiv beauty, or 
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inoali adYaiilagQoivaly display tlvo graoca of tUsiu agOv But 
whilst this bi’illiaiit assoinWago attraofcod tlio oyos and hearts 
of ovory one besides, the Calii)h scrutinized eaoh in his turn 
with a malignant avidity that passed for attention, and solootod 
from thoir niunbor tlio fifty whom he judged the Giaour would 
prefer. 

With an equal show of Icindness as before, ho ijropogod to 
aolobrato a festival on tho plain for the ontortainment of his 
young favoi'itos, wlio he said ought to rejoice still more than 
all at tho restoration of liis health, on account of tlio favors ho 
intended for them. 

Tho Caliph’s proposal was received with tho greatest de- 
light, and soon puhlishod througli Samarah; litters, camels, 
and horses wore prepared. Women and cliildroii, old men and 
young, ovory one placed himself in tho station ho chose. Tho 
cavalcade sot forward, attended by all tho confectionors in the 
city and its prooinots 5 the populace following on foot com- 
posed an amazing crowd, and occasioned no little noise { all 
was joy, nor did any one call to mind wliat most of them liad 
siilTorod when they first traveled tho road tliey wore now pass- 
ing so gayly. * 

Tho evouing was serene, the air refreshing, tho sky clear, 
and tho flowers exhaled thoir fragrance i tlio beams of the do- 
clining sun, whoso mild splendor reposed on tho summit of tho 
mountain, shod b glow of ruddy light over its groon doolivity 
and the whifco fiooks sporting upon it) no sounda woro audible, 
save the murmurs of tho Four ifountains, and tho reods aud 
voices of shepherds, calling to oaoh other from different emi- 
nonoos. 

The lovely innocents proceeding to tho destined saorifloo 
added not a little to tho hilarity of tho scone | they approached 
tho plain full of sportivonosS) some coursing butterflies, others 
culling flowers, or picking up the shining little pebbles that 
attraoted thoir notice. At intervals they nimbly started from 
each otlier, for the sake of being caught again and. mutually 
imparting a thousand carossos. 

Tlio dreadful chasm, at whose bottom the portal of ebony 
was placed, began to appear at a distance; it looked like a 
black streak that divided tho plain. Morakanabad and bis 
companions took it for some work wbloh the Caliph had 
ordered ; unhappy men 1 little did they surmiso for what it 
was destined. 
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Vatliek, nob liking they should exaraino it loo neai'ly, 
stopped the procession, and ordorod a spacious oivolo to bo 
formed on this side, at some distance from the aocnrsoil ohasm, 
The bodyguard of eunuoJia was detached to moasuro out tljo 
lists intended for the games, and prepare ringlos for the linos 
to keep off the crowd. Tho fifty coiupetitors wore soon a tripped, 
and presented to the admiration of tho spectators tho siipplo- 
noaa and graoe of their delicate limbs j their oyos sparklod willi 
a joy which those of their fond parents rofloolod. lllvery ono 
offered wishes for the little candidate nearest his licart, and 
doubted not of his being victorious 5 a broitlilcss suspense 
awaited the contoai of those amiable and innooont victims. 

The Oaliph, availing himself of tho Drst niomeiib to rollro 
from the crowd, advanood towards tho chasm, and tlioro heiird, 
yet not without shuddoring, tho voico of tho ImUttn, who, 
gnashing hiS teeth, eagerly demanded! “Wlioro arc they? 
where are they ? percoivest thou not liow my inouUi waters '( ” 

“Eelentlesa Giaour I” answered Valhok, witli emolloii, “ can 
nothing content tlroo hut tho massacre of tlioso lovely victims 
Ah I wert thou to behold their beauty it must ocvliviuly move 
thy compassion,” 

“ Perdition on thy compassion, nabblor 1 ” cried tlio Indian. 

“ Give them mo, instantly give them, or iny portal shall hu 
closed against thee forever I ” 

'‘hTobao loudly,” replied tho Oaliph, blushing. 

“I understand thoe,” roturnod tho Gitiouv, with tho grin of 
an ogre j « thou wantest to auniinon up more proseiico of mind ; 

I will for a moment forbear,” 

Dm-ing this exquisite dialoguo tho games went forward with 
all alacrity, and ot length ooncluded just as tho Owilighb hogau 
to overoast tho uiountaina. Vathok) who was still standing on 
the edge of tho obasm, called out, with all his might : '« Let my 
fifty little favorites airproachmo separately, and lot them oomo 
in tho order of their buccoss. To tho first I will give my ditt'^ 
mend bracelet, to tho second my collar of emovalds, to the third 
my aigret of rubies, to tho fourth my girJlo of to]»iix.e«, and to 
tho rest each, a part of my dross, oven down to my slippors.” 

This declaration was recoivetl witli roiloratod ncohimations, 
and alUxfcoUed tho liberality of a Priiioo who would thus etriij 
himself for tho amuBcment of his subjects and tho onoouvage- 
mont of the rising generation. 

Tho Caliph in the moan while undressed himself by degroos, 
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and, raising liis am as high os ho was able, made each of tho 
prizes glitter in tho air ; bub whilst ho delivered it with one 
hand to tho child, who sprang forward to receive it, ho with 
tho other pushed tho poor innocent into tho gulf, whore tho 
Giaour with a sullon. luuttoring iaceaaatitly repeated, “ Moro I 
more I ” 

This di'oaclful device was executed with so much dexterity 
that tho boy who was approaching him remained unoonsoious 
of the fate of his forerunner 5 and ns to spootators, tho shades 
of ovoniiig, together with their dislauco, precluded them from 
perceiving any object distinctly. Vatholc, Imviug in this man- 
ner thrown in tho last of tho fifty, and expecting that tho 
Giaour, on roooiving thorn would have presented tho key, al- 
ready fancied liimsolf as groat ns Solinmn, and consoquontly 
above boing amenable for what lie had ilono; when, to his 
utter anmzomout, the ohasin closed, and tliQ ground becarao as 
entire as tho rest of the j)lain. 

No laiiguago could express his rngo and despair. He oxe- 
eratod the perfidy of tho Indian, loaded him with the moat 
infamous invootivos, and stamped with his foot as resolving to 
bo hoard ; ho persisted in thiS donioanor till his strength failed 
him, and thou fell on the earth lilce one void of sense. His 
viaiors and graiidoes, who were iienror than tho rest, supposed 
him at first to be sitting on tho grass at play with their amiablo 
children; but at length prompted by doubt, they advonced 
towards the spot and found tho Caliph alouo, who wUdly de- 
manded what they wanted. 

“ Our ehildron I our childron I ” criod tlioy, 

“It is assuredly pleasant,’* said he, “to naalto mo account- 
able for accidents; your children while at play foil from tlm 
preoipico that was hero, and I should Iiavo experionood tholr 
fato had I nob boon saved by a sudden start bnolc.” 

At those words the fathers of tho filly boys criod out aloud, 

» the mothers ropoatod thoir exclamations an octavo higher, 
whilst tho rest, without knowing tho cause, soon drowned tho 
voices of both wHh slill louder lamentations of thoir own. 

“Our Caliph,” said they, and tho report soon cirouktod, 

“ Our Caliph has pdayod us this trick to gratify his aooursod 
Giaour. Let us punish him for his perfidy I let us avengo otU'- 
selves 1 let us avenge tho Wood of the innocent I lot us tlu’ow 
this cruel Prince into tho gulf that is near, and let his name bp 
mentioned no more I ” 
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At this rumor and these inonaces, Carntliis, full of ooualoi’- 
nation, hastened to Momkanabad and said : « Vi'/.ier, you have 
lost t^vo beautiful boys, and must iicoessanly ho tho most af- 
flicted of fathers ; but you aro virtuous, savo yoin- luastor. 

« I will brave every hazard,’* replied tho vizier, “ to rescue 
him from his present danger, but afterwards will abandon him 
to his fate, Uababalouk,” oontinuod ho, “put youraolf at the 
bead of your eunuohs, disperse the mob, aud, if possiblo, bring 
back this unhappy Prince to his palaco.” Bababaloulc and his 
fraternity, fclioitating each other in a low voice on tluiir dis- 
ability of over being fathers, obeyed the maiulato of the vizier ; 
who, seconding theU' exertions to tho utmost of lus power, ut 
length aoconiplishod his gonerous oiiLorpriso, and rolirod as ho 
resolved, to lament at his leisure. 

No sooner liad the Ouliph roentorod his palace than C^arathis 
oommauded the doors to bo faslonod} but I'ci'cciviug tho tu- 
mult to bo still violent, and hearing tho irnlirecatimiH which 
resounded from all i[uartors, she said to her sou i “ Whether 
the populace be right or wrong, it bdioovos yiui to provide 
for your safety ; let us retire to ypur own apartnicut, and fruiii 
thenca through the aubtorranoan passage, known only to our- 
selves, into your tower } tlioro, with tho aasLatanoo of tho mutes 
who never leave it, wo may ho ablo to niulto aomo resistance. 
Bababalouk, supposing us to bo still in tho palace, will guard 
its avenues lor Ms own sake 5 and wo shall soon lliid, without 
the oouuBois of that bluhborer Morakauabacl, what uxpedieut 
may ba best to adoiit.” 

Vabhok, without jualdiig tho least reply, aequlosocd in liia 
mother’s proposal, and repeated ns ho went : “ Nofiirioiis 
Giaour I where art tiiou ? hast thou not yat devoured those 
poor children? whoro are thy sabers? thy golden koy ? thy 
talismans ? ” 

Carathia, who guessed from thoso interrogations a part of 
the truth, had no clifliculty to apprehend in getting at tliu whole, * 
as soon as he sliould be a little eoniposod in liis tower. iSIio said 
to her son ; “This Giaour, it must ho eonfossod, is soinowhat 
sanguinary in hia taste, but tho terrestrial powers are ahvoys 
terrible ; nevertheless, wliat tho ono hath proiiiisod iiiul the 
others can confer will prove a sufliciout iudonuiiruiutiou 5 no 
orimes should bo tliongbt too dear Jor smdi a reward 5 forhotu' 
then to revile the Indian j you have not fnlllllcd the conditions 
to wliioh his services aro aimoxod ; for iiistanco, is not n, siicri- 
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fioo to tlio subtemnoan Gonii roquired ? and should -wo not be 
prepared to offer it ns soon as the tumult is subsided ? This 
ohargo I will talce on myself, and have no doubt of succeeding 
by means of your treasures, which, os there are now so many 
others in aloro, may without fear ho exhausted.” 

Aooordingly tho Princoas, who possessed the most con- 
summate skill in the art of persuasion, went immediately baok 
through llio Bubtorraneaii passage ; and presenting lioraolf to 
tho populaoo from a ^vh\do^Y o£ tho palace, began to harangno 
them with all tiro address of wliich she was mistress, whilst 
Uababalouk showorod money from both hands amongst tho 
crowd, who by these united moans wore aoou appeased. 
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f WitMAM B1.AK8, English artist and post, was horn In London, Novombor 
88, 1767. Ho bocamo an llUistrator, ongmvor, prlnl-aoHor, and Iloya) Aoadonil- 
olau, and wrolo many volumes of poetry Illustrated by liimsolf. IIo was a olilld-. 
like rnyslio, who bollovod hlmaolt Inamrod by aplrlla. lie publlahofl ; " Eootloal 
SlcotoUos" (1788), '‘Songs of Innooonco" and “Propliollo Books" (1780), 
‘‘Marilrige of Heaven and Hell" (1700), "Sengs ef ExiMttlenco" and "Book 
of Orizon" (1704), "Book of Los" (1706), "Book of Alinria” (1706), "Joru- 
aalouv" and " MUlou " (1804), clo. IIo died August 18, 1827.] 

Tnn Mbntaii Tbavewsb. 

I TBAVECBD llirough B land of men 
A land of men and women loo; 

And heard and saw such dreadful things 
As cold earth wanderers never knew. 

Tor there tho babe is born in joy 
That was begotten in dire woo j 
. J ust as wo reap in joy the fruit 

Wliich wo in bitter tears did sow. 

And if the babe is l»rn a boy, 

He’s given to a woman old, 

Who nails him down upon a rock, 

Catches his shrieks in cups of gold. 

She binds iron thorns around his head 
She pierces both his hands and feet, 
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She outs his heart out at his sidoj 
To malce it fool both cold and heal. 

Her fingers number oveiy nerve 
Just as a miser counts his gold) 

She lives upon liis shrieks and cries, 

And she grows yoring as ]io grows old. 

Till ho becomes a bleeding yotith, 

And slio becomes a virgin bright j 
Thon ho rends up his inanaclos, 

And binds hor down for his delight. 

He plants himself in all hor nerves 
Just as a husbandman his mold, 

And sho becomes his dwelling place 
And garden fruitful sovontyfold. 

An aged shadow soon ho fades, 

Wandering I'ouud an oarlldy cot, 
Eull-GllM all with goms and gold 
WJiioh ho by industry hod got, 

r 

And those are tho gems of the human soul, 
The rubies and pearls of u lovesick oyo, 
The countless gold of tho nohing heart, 

The martyr’s groan and tho lover's sigh, 

They are his meal, they are his drink 5 
He 'feeds tho beggar and Iho puorj 
To tho wayfaring traveler 
irorovor open is ]ii,s door, 

His griof is their eternal joy, 

They make tho roofs and walls to ring; 
Till from tho fire upon tlio hearth 
A little fomalo babo doth spring. 

And sho is ail of solid firo 
And gems and gold, llmt none his hand 
Dares stretch to touch her baby forju, 

Or wrap hot in his swaddling band. 

But sho comes to tlio man sho loves, 

If young or old or rich or poor; 

They soon drivo out tho aged host, 

A beggar at another’s door. 
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He wanders weeping far away, 

Until some other take him in ; 

Oft blind and age-bout, soro diskosaed, 
Until ho can a maiden win, 

A.nd, to allay Iub ffcoamg age, 

Tlio poor man lakes her in his arme j 
The cotlago fades before his sight, 

The garden and ila lovely dxarms. 

TJio guests are soatlorod fclirough tho hind; 

Ifor tho oyo altering altera all} 

Tho senses roll tliomsolvos in fear, 

And tho llttl cai'tli becomes a ball. 

Tlio stars, sun, moon, all shrink away, 

A cloHOvt vast without a bound, 

And nothing loft to oat or drink. 

And a dark dosort all around, 

Tlio honey of her infant lips, 

Tlio broad and wine of her sweet smilo, 
The wild game oihor roving oyo. 

Do him to infancy beguile. 

For as lie oats and drinks ho grows 
Younger and younger every day, 

And on the desert wild they both 
AVandor in terror and dismay. 

Like tho wild stag she llooB away j 
Hot fear plants many a tluokot wild, 
While ho intrsuos her night and day, 
lly various arts of love beguiled ; 

Jly various arts of love end hate, 

Till tho wild desert’s planted o’er 
With labyrinths of wayward love, 

Whoru roam tho lion, wolf, and boar, 

Till he booomos a wayward babe, 

And she a weeping woman old; 

Then many a lover wanders hero, 

Tho sun and stars are nearer rolled ; 

Tho trees bring forth sweet ecstasy 
To all who in the desert roam; 
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Till many a city there is built, 

And many a pleasant sliephoril’s homo. 

But, Avhon they fiud the rrow'ning babe, 
Terrov strikes through the vogioii wklo : 

They cry — « The babe — the baho is born I ’* 
And flee amy on ovory aide. 

For who daro touch Iho frowning fonn, 

Ilia arm is withorod to its root: 

Bears, lions, wolvos, all howling Iloa, 

And every Ireo doth shod its fruit. 

And none can touch that frowning form 
Except it bo a wom.au old j 

Sho nails him down upon tlio rook, 

And all is done as I im.vo told. 


TnB HuMAir AnsTuAoi’. 

Pity would bo no moro 
If wo did nob niako somebody poor. 
And Moroy no more could bo 
If all woi’o as happy as wo. 

And mutual fear brings I'oaco, 

Till tho solfish loves increase; 

Then (Jruolty knits a snavo, 

And sproads his baits wil.li care. 

IIo sits down with boly fears, 

And waters tho ground witli loars; 
Then Iluinilily takes its root 
Undomoath his foot. 

Soon sirroads tho dismal shade 
Of Mystery over his head, 

And tho ctitcYpillar and fly 
Food on tho My.slory. 

And it boars tho fruit of Deceit, 

Buddy and sweet to oat, 

And tho raven his nest has made 
In its thickest shade. 

Tho gods of the earth and sou. 

Sought through nature to find this tree. 
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But tlioir search was all in vain •, 

Thoco grows ono in Uio liuinau llvstin. 

Seed Sowing, 

"Tliou hast a lapfiil of seed, 

And this is a fair oouiitry. 

Why dost thou not east thy seed, 

And live in it moiTlly ? ” 

"Shall I east it on tho sand, 

And turn it into fruitful land ? 

li'or on no other ground can I sow my seed 

Without tearing up some stinking wood.” 

Tim Tromu. 

Tigor, tiger, burning bright 
In tho forests of the niglit, 

What immortal hand or oyo 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? 

* 

In wliat distant deopa or sltioa 
Burnt tho flro of thine oyoa? 

On what wings daro ho aspire ? 

Wliat tho iiaud daro soizo the fire 7 

And what shouldor and what art 
Could twi.st tho sinews of thy heart 7 
And, when thy heart began to boat, 

WJiafc dread band and wJiat dread feet ? 

What tho luiunnor ? whnt tho chain P 
In what furnace was thy brain ? 

Whali tho anvil ? what drornl grasp 
Dave its deadly tovvovs clasp 7 

When the stars throw down thoir spears. 
And watered hoavon with thoir tears, 

Did Ho arailo liis work to see ? 

Did lie who made tho lamb mako thee ? 

Tigov, tigor, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

Wliat immortal baud or oyo 
Daro frame thy fearful symmetry 7 
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THE SHIPWRBOK ANI> VIRGINIA’S DEATH. 

By BBUNAKDIN BAJNT I'lBBUH. 


(Brora “I'ftiil und VlrglnlB.”) 


rJA-OQUEs IlEwni BanKAnniisr Saint Tieubm, Ihoauyiorof "I’mil nnd Vlr. 
clnia.” wis born «t Havre, .Tftuimry 10, IV.IV ; died al Brngny, jioiir 1 Duloko, 
January 21, 1811. His edncallon was Irrognlar, and llioiiKli ho wlsliod to 
leoomo a ralasionnry ho ws forood by clrouiiiBlancoa to lalco up llic llfo of an 
anglncer, widoli ho lator abandoiiod to dovolo hlinacll to Utoraturo. Ho wna 
oDoontrio, niolanoltoly, and Benttinonlal, and Ihougb lio wrolo niuub Ibal 1« 
MOd, Ilia only work of gonius wa» "I’aiil and Viigiula’’ (1788). Hla ollior 
Lrka are: "Yoyngo ii I'ilo do Branco" (1778), "Btiidtifl do la Nnlitro" (8 
volB., 1784), ‘‘Vwnx d’un Solltalto" (1780), and "Aa CJiaumldro Iiullomio" 
(1701),] 


Ohb inotBingf, at liroalc of tlfty (it ivaa Iho 2-itli Doooiii- 
ber, 1744), Paul when lio aroao porcoived a wliilo (log IioinIgiI 
upon the Mountain of Diaoovory. Tins (lag ho know to 1)0 Hio 
signal of a vessel doaoriecl at soa. IIo iuHlatilly (loiv to llio 
town to leai'n if this vessel brought any tidingH of Yirginm, 
and waitod there till tho roturu M tlio pilot, who was gone, 
according to cuetoin, to board tho ship. Tho pilot did not 
return till the evening, wlion he brought the Governor infoi’" 
jaation that the signaled vessel was tlio <‘Ha5nt«Goraii,” of Hovon 
handrod ions’ burlhon, and oomniniulod by a captain of the 
nEime of Aubin j that she was now four loaguos out at sou, but 
would probably anolior at l*orl Louis tho following aftornoon, 
if the wind becamo fair; at pwosent tliovo was a oabn. 'J'ho 
pilot then handed to the Governor a munbor of loiters wliioh 
tlio “Saint-Geran’'Jifid brought from Franco, ainougwhioli was 
one addressed to Madame do la Tour, in the baudwvitiug of 
Virginia. Paul seized upon tlio letter, kisaod it with trans* 
port, and, placing it in hia boaoin, flow to tlio plantation, No 
Sooner did ho perceive from a diatnnoo the family, who wove 
awaiting hia return upon the Rook of Adieus, thou he waved 
the letter aloft in tho air, without heiiig able to niter iv word. 
No sooner was tlio seal broken, than tlioy all crowded round 
Madame de la Tour, to hoar the letter road. Virginia informed 
her mother that she had experienced iiuioh ill usage from hot 
aunt, who, after havingiu vain urged her to a jnarriago against 
her inclination, had diainhoritod her, and hud HOnt her baok at 
a time when she would probably reach tho Manriliiifl during 
the hurricane season. In vain, slio addod, had elio endeavored 
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to softon' ]i 0 i* aunt, by representing what slio owed to Ler 
lUoUior, ami to her early habits s she was treated as a romantic 
girl, whoso head had boon turned by novels. She could now 
only think of tho joy of again seeing and onibraoing hor bo- 
lovod family, and would have gratiflod hor ardent desire at 
onoo by landing in tho pilot’s boat, i£ the captain had allowed 
lior ; hut that lie had objeolod, on aocouul of tho dialauco, and 
of a heavy swoll, whioh, notwithstanding the calm, roiguocl in 
tlio open soa. 

As soon os tho letter was linished, tho whole of tlio family, 
transported with joy, repeatedly exclaimed, “Virginia is ar- 
I’ivcd I ” and raistrossos and servants onibraoed each other. 
Madame do la Tour said to I’aul, “My son, go and inform 
our neighbor of Virginia’s arrival.” Domingo immediately 
lighted a torch of hois do rondo, and ho and Paul bent thoir 
•\vay towards my dwelling. 

It was aboxit ton o’cloclc at night, and I was just going to 
oxtiiiguish my lamp and retiro to rest, when I percoivod 
through tho palisades round my cottage a light in tho woods. 
Soon after, I lioard tho voio^ of Paul oalling mo. I instantly 
aroso, and had hardly chessed myself, when Paul, almost beside 
himself, and panting for breath, sprang on my neck, crying 5 
“ Come along, come along 1 Virginia is arrived. Lot us go to 
the port I tho vessel will anchor at break of day.” 

Soarooly had ho uttered tho words, when wo sot off. As 
wo were passing through tho woods of the Sloping Mountain, 
and were already on the road whioh loads from the Shaddock 
Grove to the port, I lioard some one walking behind us. It 
proved to bo a nogro, and ho was ndvanoiiig with hasty steps. 
When ho had reaohod ua, I aakod him whence lio oamo, and 
whither ho was going witli such expedition. Ho answered j 
“ 1 come from that part of the island called Golden Dust ; and 
am sent to tho port, to inform the Governor that a ship from 
Pranco has anohorocl under tho Isle of Amber, Sho is llring 
guns of distress, for tho sea is very rough.” Having said this, 
the man left us, and pursued his journey without any further 
delay, 

I then said to Paul ; “ Lot us go towards tho quarter of 
tho Golden Dust, and moot Virginia there. It is not more 
than tbroo leagues from hoiico.” We accordingly bent our 
course towards tho northern part of tho island. The boat waa 
suffocating. The moon had risen, and wos surrounded by 
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throe largo blaolc oiroles. A frightful clarkiioss ehroiulocl tlio 
ekyj hat the frequent llnshos of lightning disooverod to uh 
long ro-\va of thiolc and gloomy clouclg, Imiiging very low, njnl 
heaped togetlier over tho center of Iho island, lioing drivou iii 
with great rapidity from tlm ocean, altliougii not a breath of 
air was peroopUble upon tho laud. As wo ^rallcod along, avo 
thought we hoard peals of thunder 5 on lisloiuug Jiioi'o at- 
teutively, AV0 porcoivod that it Avas tho sound of cannon at a 
distanoQ, repeated by the ochooa. Thoao ominous sounds, 
joined to tho tompostuous aspect of tho hoiivons, mado ino 
shudder. I had little doubt of thoir being signals of distress 
from a ship in danger, In about half an hour tho firing ceased, 
and I found the silonco still moro appalling than tho dismal 
sounds which had preceded it. 

We hastened on Avithout uttering a Avord, or daring to 
communicate to etioh other our mutual appvohonsious. At mid- 
night, by groat exertion, avo arrived at tho soiishovo, in that 
part of the island called Golden Dust. Tho hilloAvs Avoro 
breaking against tho boaoh with a horril)lo noiso, cevoring tlio 
rooks and tho strand witli foam of a claraling AvliitonosH, blondod 
with sparks of firo. By thoso phosphoric gloama avo <listiu- 
guished, notwithstanding tho clarkuoss, a nunibor of fishing 
canoes, drawn up high upon tho boaoh. 

At tho ontranoo of a wood, a short distance from ua, avo saw 
a fire, towauI ■which a party of tho uAhahitaAitB were asacAAiWod. 
Wo repaired thither, in order to rost ourselves till the morn- 
ing. While AVO Avero sealed near this flro, one of the slanderH- 
by related, that late in tho afternoon ho had scon a v(iH,si'l in 
the open sea, driven ioAvards the island Ity tho mirrouts ; that 
the night had hidden it from his vIoav ; and that two hours 
after sunset ho had hoard tho firing of Hignal gnus of distress, 
but that the surf avos so high that it Avats imposHihlo to launch 
a boat to go off to horj that a short time after, Im tlmiiglit 
he perceived the glimmoring of tho Avatoh liglits on board tlio 
vessel, Avhioh ho foarod, by its having approached so iioar tho 
coast, had steered hotAvoon tlio mainlniul and tho little ialand 
of Ainbor, mistaking tho latter for tho Point of lOudoavor, near 
Avliioh vessels pass in order to gain Port Louis 5 and that, if 
this Avero the case, Avhich, Iioavovov, ho would not take u]«m 
himself to bo certain of, tho ship, lio thought, was in very groat 
dangei*. Another islander then informed us that ho hail fre- 
quently crossed tho oliannol Avhioh soparatos tho Islo of Atnbor 
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from tho ooaal, and Jind soundod it } that tlio anchorage waa 
very good, and that tho ship would Ihero lio as safely og in tho 
best harbor. “I would stake nil I am worth uj>o]i it,” said lie, 
“ and if I wore on board, I should sloop as sound as on shore.” 
A third bystander declared that it was impossible for tho ship 
to outer that ohannol, which wns scarcely navigable lor a boat. 
Ho was oorlain, ho said, that ho had soon tho vessel at anchor 
beyond tho Islo ol Ambor ; so that, if tho wind arose in tho 
morning, sho could either put to sea or gain the harbor. Other 
inhahitanta gavo dliloront opinions upon this subject, wliioh 
thoy continued to cli,Mcus8 in tho usual desultory uianuor of the 
indolent creoles. Paul and I obsorvod a profound silonoo. 
Wo romainod on this spot till hroak of day, but tho \YGathor 
was loo luiay to admit of our distinguishing any object at sen, 
everything being covered with fog. All wo could descry to 
seaward was a dark cloud, which tlioy told us was tho Islo of 
Amber, at tlm distance of a guartor of a league from tho ooa.sb. 
On. Una gloomy day wo could only disoorn tho point of land 
on wliioh wo wove standing, and tho peaks of some inland 
niouutains wliioh started out occasionally from tho midst of 
the clouds that hung aroumf thorn. 

At about sovon in tho morning wo hoard the sound of 
drums in Iho woods j it annotiiicod tho approach of tho Qov- 
ornor, Monsioin* do la TBourdonimis, who soon aflov arrived on 
horseback, at tho head of a dotaohmont of Boldiovtt armed with 
inuskots, and n crowd of ishindora and negroes. IIo drew up 
his soldiers upon tho beach, and ordered tlicm to make a gonoral 
discharge. Tills Avas no sooner done than wo perceived a glim- 
mering light upon tlio water, which was instantly followocl by 
the report of a cannon. Wo judged that tho ship was at no 
groat distance, and all ran towards that jiarb wlionce tho light 
and sound proooodod. Wo noAV discerned through the fog tho 
liull and yards of a large vossol. Wo were so near to her that, 
notwithstanding tho tuimilb of tho waves, avo could distinctly 
hoar tho Avhistlo of Uio boatswain and tho shouts of tho sailors, 
who oriod out three times, Vive ee noil this being tlio cry 
of tho Fronoli in extromo clangor, as well as in exuberant joy ; 
— as though thoy wished to call thoir prince to their aid, or to 
testify to him that they aro jiroparod to lay down thoir lives in 
his sorvioo. 

As soon as the “ Saint-Goran ” perceived that wo were near 
enough to roiulor her assistance, she continued to Are gilns, 
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r6gula,j’ly Jifc intei’vftls of iliroo iiiiiiutos* Monsioiii' dcs In Boiiiv 
donnais caused great fires to be lighlod at certain clislnncoa 
upon the strand, and sent to ail the mhabitnnfcs of the neigh- 
borhood in search of provisions, planks, cables, and empty 
barrels. A nninbor of people soon arrived, accompanied by 
their negroes loaded with provisions and cordage, which tlioy 
had brought from the plantations of Golden Dust, from tlio 
distriofe of La ITlaque, and from the river of tlio Rampart. One 
of the most aged of those planters, nppvoiiching the Govovnor, 
said to him, “ Wo havo hoard all night hollow noises in Itio 
mountain; in ths woods, the leaves of tlio trees are shaken, 
although there is no wind J tho sea birds seek rofugo upon the 
land: it is certain that aU tho.yo signs tinnonneo a Imrj'icaue,” 
“Well, my friends,” answered tho Govoruor, “wo are pre- 
pared for it, and no doubt tho vessel is also.” 

Everything, indeed, presaged tho noar approach of tho 
hurricane. Tire center of tho olomlg in tlio zonith was of a 
dismal black, while their skirts wore tinged with a copper- 
colored hue. TJio air resounded with tho cries of trojjic birds, 
petrels, frigate birds, and iimumqi’ablo other sen fowl Avhicli, 
notwithstanding the obscurity of the ntmosphoro, wore soon 
coming from every point of the horizon to sock for alioltor in 
the island. 

Towards nino in the morning wo hoard in tho dirociion of 
the ocean tho most lerrilic noiso, lilco tho soimd of thunder 
mingled with that of torrents rushing down tho stoops of lofty 
mountains. A general cry was hoard of “ Thoro is tho lutrvi- 
cane I ” — and the next moinout a frightful gust of ^v^nd dis- 
pelled the fog which covorod the hslo of Amber and its clmnnol, 
The “ Saiiit'Gorau ” then prcsonlod herself to oiu* view, hor dock 
crowded witii people, her yards and tojwmsUs lowered down, 
and her dag half-mast high, moored by four oablca at hor bow 
and one at hor slorn. Sho had anchored botwoon tho Islo of 
Amber and tho mainland, inside tlio chain of roofs whicli ou- 
oii’olog the island, and which sho had passed through in ii place 
where no vessel had over passed before. Sho prcsonlod hor 
head to tho waves that rolled in from tho open soa, and us ofich 
billow rushed into tho narrow strait whore sho lay, lior bow 
lifted to such a degree aa to sliow her keel ; and at tho same 
moment hor storii, plunging into tho uralor, disappoarocl alto- 
gether from our sight, as if it wore swallowed up by the BUrgos. 
In this position, driven by tho winds and waves towards tho 
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ehovQ, it was equally impossible for lier to rofcuvri by tlio passage 
through which she liad made lior way 5 or, by oufcting her 
cabloa, to strand liorsoli upon tho beach, from which she was 
fleparalod by sand banka and roofs of rooks. Every billow 
which broke upon tho coast advuuood roaring to the bottom of 
tho bay, throwing up heaps of shiiiglo to tho distanco of fifty 
fool upon tho land 5 thon, rushing back, laid baro its sandy bed, 
from which it rolled immonao stones, with a hoarse and dismal 
iioiso. Tho son, swellod by tho violonoo of tho wind, roso 
higher ovory momonbj and tho whole oliaimol between this 
island and tho Islo of Ambor was soon ono vast shoot of white 
foam, full of yawning pits of black and deep billows. Heaps 
of this foam, more than six foot high, wero piled up at the 
bottom of tho bay j and tho winds which swept its surfaoo 
carried masses of it over tho stoop soa bank, scattering it upon 
tlio land to tho dislauoo of lialf a league. Those innumerablo 
white flakes, driven horizontally ovon to tho very foot of tho 
mountains, looked Uko samw issuiaig from the bosom of tho 
ocean, Tho appcarauoo of the horizon portended a lasting 
tomposti the sky end the wfttot seemed blended togethei’. 
Thick masses of olouda, of*a frightful form, swept across the 
zenith with tho swiftness of birds, wliilo others appeared mo- 
tionless as rooks. Not a single spot of blue sky could bo dis- 
oorned in tlio wholo firmament ; and a palo yolloAv gleam only 
lightonod U2:i all tlio objools of tho oarth, Uio sea, and tho skies. 

From tho violent rolling of tho ship, what we all dreaded 
hai^ponod at last. Tlio oahlos whioh hold hor bow wore torn 
away j she tlion swung to a ainglo hawser, and was instantly 
dashed upon tho rooks, at tho diatanco of half a oableb length 
from the shore, A general cry of horror issued from tho spec- 
tators. Paul ruahod forward to tlirow himsolf iuto tlw sea, 
when, seizing him by tho arm, — 

“My son,” I exclaimed, "would you perish?” — “Lot mo 
go to save hor,” ho oriod, “ or lot rao die 1 ” 

Sooing that despair had deprived him of reason, Domingo 
and I, in order to prosorvo him, fastonod a long oord round his 
waist, and hold it fast by tho ond. Paul then prooipitatod 
himsolf towards tho " Saint-Goran,” now swimming, and now 
walking upon tho rooks. Somotimos ho had hopes of reaching 
tho vessel, whioh tho soa, by the reflux of its waves, had left 
almost dry, so that you could have walked round it on foot ; 
but suddenly the biUows, roturniiig with froah fury, shrouded 
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it beneath mountains of water, which thou lifted it upriglit 
upon its heel. The breakers at tliQ same inoinoni threw the 
iinfortmmto Paul far upon the heaoh, his logs batliod in blood, 
his bosom wounded, and hiuiaolf half dead. Tlio niomont lie 
had recovered the use of Iiis senses, he arose, and returned 
with new ardor towards tho vessel, tlio parts of which now 
yawned asunder from the violent strokes of tlio billows. Tho 
orew then, despairing of their safety, throw thoinsolvos in 
crowds into the sea upon yards, planks, hencoops, tables, and 
barrels. At this moment wo bohoUl an object wliich wrung 
onv hearts with grief and tnty ; a young lady appoavod in tho 
stern gallery of tho “ Saint-Gorau,” strotohing out lior arms 
towards him who was making so many olTorts to join her. 
It was Virginia. She had discovered her lovor liy his intre- 
pidity. The sight of this amiivblo girl, exposed to auoh horrible 
danger, lillod us with unutLorablo despair. As for Virginia, 
with a firm and dignified inion eho waved Iior hand, a.s if bid- 
ding us an eternal farewell. All the sailors liad flung thom- 
aelvos into the soa, except one, who still vomainod upon the 
deck, and wlio was naked, and stropg as Iloroulcs. 

This man approached Virginia with respect, and kneeling 
at her feet, attempted to force licr to throw oil her olotho.s j 
but she repulsed liimwith modesty, and turned away her head. 
Than were heard redoubled cries from the apeotutom, “ iSavu 
her I — .save her 1 — .do not leave her 1 ” Hut at that inoiiiont 
a mountain billow, of onownous magiiilndo, ingulfed itsidf 
between the Isle of Amber and tho coast, and moimcod the 
shattered vessel, towards which it rolled bolluwiug, with lbs 
black sides and foaming head. 

At this terrible sight the sailor Hung himself into the soa, 
and Virginia, seeing death inevitable, orossod her liaiuls upon 
her breast, and, raising upwards her serene and boiuiteouB eyoa, 
seemed an angel prepared to take her fliglit to heaven. 

Oh, day of horror! Alas! ovoi’y thing was swallewed up 
by the relentless billows. T'ho surge threw some of tho 
spectators, whom an impulse of humanity hud i>rmnpted to 
advance towards Virginia, far up on tho buacli, and also Lim 
sailor who had endeavored to save her life. Tliis man, wJie 
had escaped from almost certain do.alh, kneeling on the sand, 
oxolaimod, « Oh my God I Thou hast saved my life, but I 
would have given it willingly for that oxoollont young lady, 
who persevered in not undressing herself as 1 had done,’* 
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Domingo and I drow iho unfortunate Paul to tiio shore. 
Ha was Bensoless, and blood was flowing from Iiis moutli and 
oara. Tim Govoruor ordorad liLm to bo put into the bauds of 
a surgeon, wliilo wo, on our part, wandered along the bonoh, 
in hopes that the soa would throw up the ooriiso of Virginia. 
But tho wind having suddenly oliangod, os it frequently hap- 
pens during liurricanos, our searoh was in vain j and wo had 
tho grief of tlunlcing that wo should not bo ablo to bestow on 
this sweet and unfortunate girl tho lost snd duties. Wo retired 
from the s^wt overwhelmed wdtlv dismay, and our minds wholly 
oooupiod by one cruel loss, although numbers had porisliod in 
the weelc. Somo of the spootalors soomod templed, from the 
fatal destiny of this virtuous girl, to doubt the existence of 
Providence ; for tlioro are in life such terrible, such unmerited 
evils, that oven tho hope of the wise is aouictiinea shaken. 

In tho moan time, Paul, who began to rcoovor his senses, 
was tnkon to a house in tho neighborhood, till ho was in a lit 
state to bo removed to bis own homo. Tliilhor I bent my way 
with Domingo, to discharge tho molaucholy duty ol preparing 
Virginia’s mother and her friend for tho disastrous event wldoli 
had liiippenod. When wo hafl reached the onkanoo of tho valley 
of tho rivor of li'au-Palms, some nogroos informed ua that the 
sea had thrown up mony plecos of tho wreck in the opposite 
bay, Wo doscondod towards it 3 and one of tho first objoota 
which struck my sight upon tho hoach was tho corpse of Vir- 
ginia. Tho body was half covered with send, and preserved 
tho attiludo in which wo bad soon her perish. Her foaUiros 
WQi’o not aousibly oliangod; lior oyea were olosoil, and Imr 
countouanoo was still sorono ; but tho pale purplo hues of death 
wore blended on lior oheok with tho blush of virgin modesty. 
Ono of hor hands was placed, upon her clothes 3 and tho other, 
which slio hold on hor heart, was fast closed, and so stiffened 
that it was with diflicnlty I took from its grasji a small box. 
How groat was my emotion when I saw it contained tho pic- 
ture of Paul wbioh she had promised him novor to part with 
while she lived I 

At tho sight of this last mark of tho fidelity and tendorness 
of tho unfortunato girl, I wopl bitterly. As for Doraingfo, he 
boat his breast, and piorcod tho air with his shrieks. With 
licavy hearts wo thou carried the body of Virginia to a fisher- 
luan’s hut, and gave it in ebavgo to soipo poor Malabar women, 
who carefully washed, away tho sand. 
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THE BEOTIIERS. 

By QEOHQK OBABBE, 

[Qbougb Chabde, English poet, was born nt Aldobiivgh, on the Suffolk aoa- 
board, December 26, 1761. llnvlug failed to establish hiiuaolf Da a idiyololan In 
his native town, ho wont up to London to make a trial of litomliu'o. Altov a 
hard stmgglo with poverty ho obtained the aeslslanco of Unrko, and was Intro- 
duoed to Fox, Sir Joshua Boynolde, Lord T’lmrlow, and tlio publlslKir DntlHley, 
who brought out “Tbo Library" (1781). At lliirko’a BUggoBllon, Crabbo 
entoted tho Glmroh, bcc!UUQ donicstlo chaplain to llio Dulto of lluUand at Bol- 
voir Caatlo, and from 1813 until Ids death, Tobruavy 3, 1832, was reotor of Trow- 
bridge In ■VVlltsliiro. Ills prlnolpal works aroi "Tho Villago," "Tlio i’ai'lsh 
Eeglater," "The Borough,” and "Tales o£ tho Hall.”} 

Than old Ocorga Fletdier, on tlio British ooast 
Dwelt Dot a seaman who liad more to boast: 

Kind, Bimplo, and sinooro — ho seldom apolco, 

Bat somotimos sang and ohoi’n.sod—“ Hearts oil oalt I 
In dangers steady, with his lot content, 

Ills days in labor and in love wore spout. 

Ho Mt a son so liko him, that tho old 
WiUi joy ©xolaiinod, *' 'Tis I’letoher wo behold } ” 

But to his brother, when tho lunsiuon oanio 

And viowod his form, they grudgotl tho fullior's namo. 

Gaorge was a bold, intrepid, careless lad, 

With just tlio failings that his father luidj 
Isaac was weak, atfcontive, slow, exact, 

■With just tho vu'tuos that his father laclcod, 

Goorgo lived at aoa; upon tlio laud a guoal— 

Ho sought for roevoation, not for rest ; 

While, far nnliko, Ids brotliof's foublo form 
Shrank from tho cohl, and sJiuddorcd at the slorin j 
Still with tho seaman’s to ooniicot liis trmlo, 

Tho boy was bound whom blooks and ropes wuro nmdo. 

George, strong and sturdy, had a toudor mi ml, 

And was to Isaac pitiful and kindj 
A very father, till his art was gained, 

And then a friend unwearied lio remained; 

Ho saw his brother was of spirit low, 

Hia temper pcoviali, and his motioim slow; 

Hot fit to bustlo in .a world, or mako 
Friends to his fortune for his morit’s sake ; 

But tho kind sailor could not boast tho ai'b 
Of looking deeply in tho human heart ; 

Elao had he seen that this weak brolhor know 
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What mon to court — what objects to pursue { 

That ho to distant gain the way discornod| 

And none so crooked but his gonius learned* 

Isaac wag poor^ and this the brother felt j 
He hired a house, and there the landman dwelt, 
Wrought at his trade, and had an easy home, 

Tor there would Georgo with cash and comforts coino: 
And when they parted, Isaac looked around 
Whore other friends and holpora might bo found. 

He wished for some port i)lacc, and ono might fall, 
Ho wisely thought, if ho should try for all 5 
IIo had a vole — ►and were it well applied, 

Might havQ its worth — and he had views beside \ 

Old Burgess Steol was ablo to promote 
An humble man who aervod him with a vote j 
For Isaac felt not what aoino tempers feel. 

But bowed and bent tho nock to Burgosa Steol j 
And great attention to a lady gave. 

His ancient friend, a maiden spate and grave } 

Ono whom tho viaago long and look domuro 
Of Isaac pleased — ho seemed sedate and puroj 
And his soft heart coiicoiwod a gentle flamo 
For her who wailed on this virtuous damo *‘ 

Not an outrageous love, a scorching lira, 

Bub friendly liking oird chastised desire ; 

And tlius Jm wailed/ patient in dolay^ 

In prosont favor and in f ortuno^a way. 

Georgo thon was coasting — war was yet delayed, 
incl wliafc ho gained was to his brother paid j 
Nor asked the seaman what he saved or spent, 

But took his grog, wrought hard, and was content j 
Till war awaked tho land, and George began 
To think what part became a iisoful man: 

^^Brossod, I must go ; wliy, then, ^tia hotter far 
At onco to enter like a British tar, 

I'han a bravo captain and tlio foo to slum, 

As if I foarod tho music of a giiud^ 

Go not 1 said Isaac — you shall woar diaguii^ei” 
What 1 said the Boamfin, clothe myself with lies I 
Oh 1 but thoro^s danger/^ — Bangor in the fleet ? 
You cannot mean, good brother, of defeat j 
And other clangors I at land must share— 

So now adievi I and trust a brottmr^B caro.^^ 

Isaac awhile clomiUTed — but, in his heart, 

So might ho share, lio was disposed to parti 
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Th 0 better mind will someLiinos feol the pdn 
Of benefactions ^ — favor ie a oliaiu ; 

Put they the feeling scorn, and what they wiali, diadiiiu 
While beings formed in coarser mold will halo 
The helping hand they ought to venerate : 

No wonder George should in this cause prevail, 

With one contending who was glad to fail: 

"Isaac, farewell I do wipo that doloful oyo ; 

Crying we came, and groaning wo may dio ; 

Let U3 do something Twixt tlio groan and ory ; 

And hear me, broLlior, whether pay ov prize, 

One half to tlieo I give and I deviso; 

For thou hast oft occasion for the aid 
Of learned physicians, and they will bo paid j 
Their wives and children inoii support at sea, 

And thou, my lad, art wife and child to mo ; 

Farewell I I go where hopo and honor call, 

Kor does it follow that who lights must 
Isaac hero made a poor attempt to spoak. 

And a huge tear moved slowly down his check ; 

Like Pluto’s iron drop, hard sign of grace, 

It slowly rolled upon the riie^il face, 

Forced by the striving will alono its way to trnco, 
years fled ^ war lasted — George at sea roniiiinod, 
While the slow landman still liis proUts gained : 

A humble place was voeaut — he bosought 
His patron^e interest, and the olllco oaughlj 
For still the virgin was his faithful friend, 

And one so sober could witli truth commend, 

Who of his own dofects most humbly ihouglil, 

And theix advice with zeal and rovoronoo sought: 

Whom thus the mistress praised, the maid aj^proved, 
And her he wedded whom ho wisely loved* 

No more ho iiocds asslstanco' — but, alas I 
He fears the money will for liquor pass 5 
Or that the seaman might to llattororH loud, 

Or give support to some j^roiondod friend : 

Still ho must write — ho wrote, and he coufoBSed 
That, till absolved, he should bo sore dislrosHodi 
Hut ono so friendly would, he thought, forgive 
The hasty doed^-IIonvon know how Im should live j 
"But you,^’ he added, "as a man of souse, 

Have -woll conaiclored clangor and expense : 

I ran, alas } into the fatal snare, 

And now fox trouble must iny mind proparo^ 
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And liow, with oMldron, I shall pick my ^^ay 
Through a hard 'worldj is more than I oan say : 

Then ohango not, brother, your more happy state, 

Or on the hazard long deliberate/^ 

Georgo answered gravely, ‘^It is right and fit, 

In all our crosses, humbly to submit ; 

Your approhenaiong are unwise, unjust j 
Forbear repiniug, and expel distrust/^ 

IIq lidded, Marriage was the joy of Ufe/^ 

And gave his service to his brother’s wife ; 

Then vowed to boar in all expense a part, 

And thus conoluded, Have a cheerful heart.” 

Had the glad Isaac been his brother’s guide, 

In tho saono terms the seaman had replied; 

At such reproofs tho crafty landman smiled, 

And softly said, "This creature is a child.” 

Twice had tlio gallant ship a capture made— 

And when iu port the happy crow wore paid, 

Homo wont the sailor, with his pookofcs stored, 

Ease to enjoy, and pleasure to afford ; 

His time was short, joy shone iu every face, 

Isaac half fainted in the J’ond embrace j 
The wife resolved her honored guest to please, 

Tho ohilclron clung upon their uncle’s knees ; 

The grog went round, tho neighbors drank his health, 
And George oxolaiinod, Ah 1 what to this is wealth? 
Bettor,” said ho, boar a loving heart, 

Tlmu roll in riohea — but we now must part 1 ” 

All yet is still — but harkl Gio winds o’ersweep 
The rising waves, and howl upon the deep; 

Ships late beoalmod on mountain billows ride — 

So life is threatened and so man is tried* 

111 were the tidings that arrived from son, 

Tlie worthy George must now a oripplo be : 

His leg was lopped; and though his heart was sound, 
Though his bravo captain was with glory crowned. 

Yet much it vexed him to repose on shore, 

An idle log, and be of nso no more : 

True, ho was euro that Isaac would rcooivo 
All of his brother that the foe might leave; 

To whom the seaman his design had sent, 

Ero from the port the wounded hero went ; 

His wealth and expoctaiions told, ho “knew 
Wherein they failed, what Isaac’s love would do } i 
That ho tho grog and cabin would supply, 
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"Where G-eorga at anchor during life Tsronld lie.” 

The landman read— and, reading grow diakreesed: — 
‘'Could he resolve t’ admit so poor a guesfc ? 

Betker at Greenmcli might the sailor stay, 

Unleaa hia pnrao could for Jiis eomforka pay." 

So Isaae judged, and to his wife appealed, 

But yet acknowledged it was host to yield : 

“Perhaps his pouaion, with what sums remain 
Duo or imaqufindered may the man maintain ; 

Befiise wo must not,” — With a heavy sigh 
The lady heard, and made lior kind reply : — 

“Nor would I wish it, Isaac, wore wo sure 
How long this ornzy building will onduro j 
Like an old house, that ovory day api»oar,s 
About to fall, he may bo proppod for years j 
For a few months, indeed, wo might comply, 

But these old battered fellows novor die." 

The hand of Isaac, George on ontoring took, 

With love and resignation in his lookj 
Declared his comfort in tho fortune past, 

And joy to find his anchor aafoly cast : 

“ Call then my nephews, let IJio grog bo brought, 

And I will tell them how tho ship was fought.” 

Alas I our aimplo soanmn aliould have known 
That all the care, tho kindness, ho had shown. 

Were from his hrother’s heart, if not his memory, flow!i j 
All swept away, to ho perceived no nuiro, 

Like idle structures on the sandy slioro. 

The chance amusement of the playful boy, 

That the rude billows in their rngo destroy, 

Poor George confessed, thougli loath tho truUi to Jiud, 
Slight wag his knowledge of r brotlior’s mind : 

The vulgar pipe was to the wife ofionae. 

The frequent grog to Isaac an expense} 

Would friends like hors, sho qiiostionod, “chooso to eoino 
Whore clouds of poisoned f vnno doflloil a I'oom ? 

Tliis could their lady friend, and IhU’gosH Htool 
(Teased with his worship's asthma), boar to fool ? 

Coxild they associate or oonvorso with him — 

A loud, rough sailor with a timber limb ? ” 

Cold as ho grew, still laaoo strovo to show, 

By woll-feigned care, tliat cold he could not grow j 
Aid when he saw hia brother look dktresaed, 

He strove some petty comforts to suggest; 

On his Avife solely their negleot to lay, 
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And ilien t’ excuse it, is a woinaii^s way; 

He too was elxiddeu. wKen lier rvdea Ko broke, 

And tliGii she sickened at the scent of smoke. 

George, though in doubt, was bUU consoled to find 
ITis bioLhcr wisliiug to bo reckoned kind; 

That Isaac socniod coucorned by hia distress, 

Gave to his injured feelings some redress ; 

But iiono he found disposed to loud an ear 
To stories all wore once intent to hear : 

Except hia nephew, seated on hia Icneo, 

He found no creature cared about the soa; 

But George indeed — for George they called the boy, 
When his good imole was their boast and joy — 

Would listen long, and would contend with sleep, 

To hoar tho woes and wonders of the deep ; 
dhll tho fond mother criod — ^^That man will teach 
Tho foolish boy his loud and boisterous apoeoli,” 

Bo judged tho father— and tho boy was taught 
To slmn tlio uncle, whom his love bad sought. 

The mask of kindness now but seldom worn, 

George felt oach evil harder to be borne ; 

And cried (vexation groVfiug day by day), 

Ah I brotlior Isaac I What I Pm in tho way I 
I on my credit, look yo, no I but I 
Am fond of peace, and my repose would buy 
On any terms ~ in short> wo must comity: 

My spouse had money — she must have her will — 

Ah I brother, marriage ia a bitter pill’^ 

Goorgo triod tho lady — Sister, I offend,^* 
she ropliod — Oh no I you may depend 
On my regard^ — but watch yotir brother's way, 

Whom I, like you, must study and obey.*' 

Ahl " thought tlio seaman, ^G\^hat a bond was mine. 
That easy borUi at Grooiiwioh to resign I 
ni to the parish** — but a little pride, 

And some affection, put tho thought aside. 

Now gross neglect and open scorn ho boro 
In silent sorrow —but he felt the more : 

The odious pipe ho to the kitchen took, 

Or strove to x}rofit by some pious book. 

Wlien the mind stoops to this degraded state^ 

Now griefs will darken the dependent's fate; 

‘Uhofcherl^* said Isaac, “you will sure excuse 
Tim little freedom Pm compelled to use; 

My wiie^a relations — (curse the haughty crew 1) — 
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Affect such nioOQOSs, and suc^i dread of you : 

You Bpeak ao loud — and they have naiutes soft — 
Brother — I wish— do go upon ilio loftl^^ 

Poor George obeyed, and to the garret hod, 

Where not a being saw tlio tears ho shod : 

But more was yet required, for guests woro oomo, 

Who could not dliio if ho disgraced the room. 

It ahockod his spirit to be esteomod unfit 
With an own brother and his wife to sit ; 

He grew rebellious — at ilio vestry spoke 
Per weekly aid— they hoard it as a jolco : 

So kind a brother, and so wealthy ™y on 
Apply to us ? — Ho I this will never do ; 

Good neighbor Fletcher/^ said the Overseer, 

We are engaged — you can have nothing hero I ” 
George muttered soinothing in despairing tone, 
Then sought his loft, to think and grieve alO]io j 
Heglected, slighted, restless on liis bed. 

With heart half broken, and with sompa ill fed; 

Yet was he pleased that liour.s for play designed 
Were given to ease his evor-troublod mind; 

The child still listened with ihoroasing joy, 

And he was soothed by the attonUvo boy. 

At length he siokoned, and liis duteous child 
Watoliod o’er his sickness, and his pains boguilod ; 

The mother bade him from the loft refrain, 

But, though with caution, yet ho wont again j 
And now his tales tho sailor feebly told, 

His heart was lieavy, and his limbs wore cold: 

The tender boy camo of ton to entreat 

His good kind friend would of hia prosonts oat; 

Purloined or purchased, for ho saw, with shamo, 

The food untoiiclied that to his uncle camoj 
Who, siok in body and in mind, recoived 
The boy’s indulgence, gratiflod and grieved. 

^^Hnclo will die I » said George ; — tho piteous wife 
Exclaimod, “ she saw no value in his lifo j 
But, siok or woll, to my cominanda attend, 

And go no moro to your complaining friend.^' 

The boy was vexed, ho felt his heart roj^rovo 
The stern decree, — What I puuishod for Ida lovo I 
Nol he would go, but softly, to tho room 
Stealing in ailonce — .for ho know his doom. 

Once in a week tho father camo to say, 

George, aro you ill ? and hurried him away j 
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Yet to Ills wifo would on tlioir duties dwell, 

And often cvy, Do uao my brother ^yell : ” 

And aomo thing kind, no question, Isaac meant, 

Who took vast credit for the vague intent, 

Ihit, truly kind, the gentle boy essayed 
To cheer his unole, iirm, although afraid; 

Bub now the father caught him at the door, 

And, swearing — yes, the man in oflloe swore, 

And cried, Away 1 Howl brother, Pm surprised 
That one so old can bo so ill advised : 

Dot him not dare to visit you again, 

Your cursed stories will disturb lus brain ; 

Is it not vile to court a foolish boy 
Your own absurd narrations to enjoy ? 

Whatt aullonl — hal George Fletcher I you shall eeo, 
l^i’oud as you are, your broad depends on me I 
He spoke, and, frowning, to his dinner wont, 

Thoji ooolod and felt some qualms of discontent; 

And thought on times when he compelled hia son 
To hoar these stories, nay, to beg for one ; 

But the wife's wrath overcame the brother's pain, 

And shame was felt, anAconsoionce rose, in vain. 

George yet stole up; he saw his unole lie 
Sick on the bed, and heard his hoavy sigh; 

So he resolved, before he wont to rest, 

To comfort one so doar and so disbressod; 

Then watchod his time, bub, with a cMldliko art. 
Betrayed a something treasured at his lieart : 

Th' observant wife remarked, '^The boy is grown 
So like your brother, that he seems liis own i 
So close and sullen I and I still euspect 
They often meet: — do watch thorn and dotoot.'' 

George now remarked that all was still as night, 
And hastened np with terror and delight; 

"Uncle I " ho oriod, and softly tapped the door, 

"Do lot mo in'^ — bub he could add no more; 

The careful father caught him in the fact, 

And cried, " You serpent 1 is it thus you aot ? 

Back to your mother t " and, with hasty blow, 

He sent th' indignant boy to grieve below; 

Then at the door an angry speech began — 

" Is this your Qondvicb ? Is it thus you plan ? 

Seduce iny child, aiid make my house a soeao 
Of vilo dispute — What is it that you mean ? 

Qoorge, arc you dumb ? do loarh to, know your friends, 
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And tliinlt awWle o» whom your broad doponds, 

What I not a word ? be thankful I am cool — 

But) sir) bewai'O) nor longer play the fool. 

Coine ! brother, come I what is it that you sock 
By this rebellion ? -- Speak, you villain, speak 1 
Weeping, I warrant ~ sorrow makes you dumb : 

Pll ope your mouth, impostor 1 if I cojno : 

Lot me approach — I'll shake you from the bod, 

You stubborn dog — Oh God I my brotlver’s dead I « 
I'imid was Isaac, and in all the past 
He Mt a purpose to be kind at last; 

Nor did ho mean his brotlior to depart 
Till he had shown this kindness of hie lionrt: 

But day by day ho put tho cause aside. 

Induced by av’riee, peevishness, or pride. 

But now awakonod, from this fatal time 
His conscience Isaac felt, and found his crime! 

He raised to George a monuiuonlal stone. 

And thoi'e retired to sigh and think alouo; 

An ague soizod him, ho grow pale, and shook — ■ 

“So,'' said his sou, “would luy poor uuolo look.” 

“ And 80 , my child, shall I likd him expire." 

“ Ko ! you have physio and a ohoorfiil lire." 

“Unhappy sinner! yes, I’m avoH supplied 
With every comfort my cold heart denied." 

Ho viewed his brother now, but not as one 
Who vexed his wife by fondness for her soiij 
Not as with woodon limb, and soanian’s tiilo, 

The odious pipe, vile grog, or lunnblor ale: 

He now the worth ftud grief alone can view 
Of one so mild, so genorous, and so Iriio ; 

“Tho frank, kind brother, with siioli. open hoart, — . 

And I to break it — 'twns a demon’s part ! ’’ 

So Isaac now, as led by eonscionco, feels. 

Nor Ilia unlduduess palliatoa or conooalB} 

“Tins is your folly," said his lioavtloss wife: 

“Alas I my folly coat iny broblior’a life; 

It suffered him to languish and decay — 

My gentle brother, whom L could not pay, 

And therefore loft to pine, and fret his life away I" 

He takes his son, and bids tho boy unfold 
All tlio good uncle of his foolings tohl, 

All ho lamented — and tho ready iear 

Balls as ho lietons, soothed, and grieved to hoar. 

“ Did he not ourso mo, child ? " — « Ho uoyoc ouMod. 
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But could not broalhe, and said his heart would bui'st.” 

And BO will mine j ” — “ Then, father, yon must pray : 
My uiiole said it took his pains away.” 

Bopeating thus his sorrows, Isaac shows 
That ho, reponting, feels the debt lie owes, 

A.nd from this sourco alone liis every comfort flows. 

ITo lakoa no joy in olHco, honors, gain; 

They mako him humble, nay, they give him pain : 
"Those from my heart,” he cries, "nJl feeling drove j 
They made mo cold to naliu-o, dead to love.” 

Ho takes no joy in homo, but sighing, soes 
A aou in sorrow, and a wife at ease i 
He lakes no joy in oJdloe — ‘seo him now, 

And Burgess Stool has but a passing bowj 
Of ono sad train of gloomy tlioiights possessed, 

IIo takes no joy in friends, in food, in rest — 

Dark are tho evil days, and void of poace tho boat. 

And thus ho lives, if living bo to sigh, 

And from all comforts of tho world to fly, 

Without a hopo in life — ivithout a wish to die. 


THE MUTINEERS OE THE “BOUNTY.” 

(From tUo story ns ooinpllod by Boriw.) 

The Mutiny. 

“In the morning of tho 28th April [1789], the north- 
WBsternmost of the Eriendly Islands, culled Tofoa, bearing 
northeast, I was steering to tho westward with a ship in most 
perfect order, all my plants iu a most flourishing condition, all 
my mon and oJIicora in good health } and, in short, ovoryfching 
to flatter and insure my most sanguine expootations. On 
leaving the deck I gave directione for tho course to bo steered 
during tho night- Tho master had the first watoh ; the gunner, 
tho middle watoh j and Mr. Christian, the morning watch, 
Tliia was tho turn of duty for tho night. 

“Just before sunrising on Tuesday the 28th, while I was 
yot asloep, Mr. Christian, ofiloor of tho watoh, Charles Ohurohill, 
ship’s corporal, John Mills, gunner’s mate, and Thomas Burkitt, 
seaman, came into my cabin, and, aoking me, tied my hands 
with a ow’d behind my back, throaiomng me with instant death 
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if I spolc0 or luado tliQ least noise* I oallodj howovor, iis loud 
as I could, in hopes of assistance } but they had already sociu’od 
the oliQcers who were not of thoir party, by placing soiitiiicla 
at their doors. There were throe men at my cabin door, be- 
sides the four within; Ohristian had only a cutlass in hia 
hand, the others had muskets and bayonets. I was hauled out 
of had, and forced on deck in my shirt, sufforing groat pain 
from the tightness with which they had tied iny hands ^ [behind 
my back, held hy Ifletohor ChrisUan, and Charles Churchill, 
with a bayonet at my breast, and two men, Alexander 
Smith and Thomas Burkitt, behind, mo, with lontloil muskets 
cooked and bayonets fixed]. I dowandod the reason of such 
violence, but received no other answer than abuse for not hold- 
ing my tongue. The mastor, tho gunner, Mr. Elphinekono, 
the master’s mate, and Nelson, wore kept confined below j ancl 
the fore hatchway was guarded by sontinols. Tho boatswain 
and carpenter, and also Mr. Samuel the dork, wore allowed to 
come upon deok, where they saw mo standing abaft tho inizzon- 
mast, with my hands tied behind my back, under a guard, witli 
Christian at their head. Tlio boatswain was ordered to hoist 
the launch out, with a throat, if lie did not do it inatautly, to 
take care of himself. 

“ When the boat was out, Mr. Hayward and Mr. Halloli, 
two of the midshipmen, aud Mr. Samuel, wore ordered into 
it. I demanded what their intention was in giving this order, 
and endeavored to persuade the people near me not to per- 
sist in such sots of violonoo; but it was to no offoot — ‘Hold 
your tongue, sir, or you aro dead this instant,’ was constantly 
repeated to me.” 

Tho mastor by this time had sent to request that ho niiglib 
come on deck, which was pormittod ; but ho was soon ordorod 
back again to his cabin. 

“ [When I exerted myself in speaking loud, to try if I could 
rally any with a sense of duty in them, I was salutod with— * 

‘ H ^n his eyes, the — , blow his brains out while Christian 

was threatening me with instant death if I did not hold my 
tongue.] 

« I continued ray endeavors to turn tho tide of affairs, when 
Christian changed tho cutlass which he had iu hia hand, for a 
bayonet that Avas brought to liira, and, holding ino with a strong 
gripe hy tho cord that tied ray hands, ho tUroatoued, with many 
1 Tho worilB within binolccta arc In -tho orlgltiul disimtoli. 
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oaths, to Idll mo iramodiatGly, if I would not bo (^uietj tho 
villains round mo had thoir pieces cocked and bayonets fixed, 
Purtioiilar persons were called on to go into the boat, and were 
hurried ovor the side 5 whence I oonolnded that with these 
pcoifio I was to bo sot adrift. I therefore mado another effort 
to bring about a change, but with no other oileot than to be 
Ihroatenod with having my brains blown out. 

“The boatswain and senmeii who wore to go in tho boat 
wore allowed to collect twine, oanvtis, linos, sails, cordage, and 
an oight-nnd-lwenty-gflllon cask of water; and Mr. tiamuel 
got one hundred and fifty pounds of broad, with n small quan- 
tity of rum and wine, also a quadrant and compass ; but ho 
WHS forbidden, on pain of death, to touch either map, opheinoris, 
book of astronomical observations, sextant, timokeopor, or any 
of my surveys or drawings. 

“ Tho mutinoors having forced those of the seamen whom 
they meant to got rid of into tho boat, Christian directed a 
dram to be served to each of his own crow. I then luihnppily 
saw that nothing could bo done to effect tho recovery of tho 
ship : there was no ono to assist mo, and ©very endeavor on my 
part was answorod with tlireats of death. 

“ Tho offleera wore next called upon dook, and forced over 
tho side into tho boat, whilo I was kept apart from every ono, 
abaft tho mizzoumast } Christian, armed with a bayonet, hold- 
ing me by tho bandage that scoured my hands. The guard 
round mo liad their pieces oookodj but on my doi'ing tho 
ungrateful wrelohes to flro, they uncooked them, 

“Isaac Martin, ono of the guard over me, I saw, had an 
inclination to assist me, and, as ho fed me with shaddock (my 
lips being quite parclied), wo explained our wishes to each 
other by our looks ; but this being observed, Martin was re- 
moved from mo. Ho then attempted to leave the ship, for 
which purpose ho got into tho boat ; but with many throats 
they obliged him to return. 

“ Tho armorer, Joseph Coleman, and two of the carpenters, 
M'Intosh and Norman, wore also kept contrary to their incli- 
nation ; and they hogged of mo, after I was astern in the boat, to 
romombor that they declared they had no hand in the trnnsaotion. 
Miohaol Byrne, I am told, likewise wanted to leave the ship. 

“ It is of no moment for me to recount my endeavors to bring 
back tljo offenders to a sense of their duty ; all I could do was 
by speaking to them in genoral ; hut it was to no purpose, foi 
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I was kopb soourely bound, aid no one except the guard eurfei'od 
to oome near Jne. 

“ To Mr. Samuel (clerk) I am indebted for soouring my jour- 
nals and commission, ■vvitli somo material ship palmers. Without 
these I had nothing to certify T,vhiit 1 had done, and my honor 
and oliaraoter might have been suspected, -without iny possess- 
ing a proper document to havo defoiulod thorn. All this ho 
did with great resolution, though guarded (urd strictly wnlcliod. 
He attempted to save tho timokeopor, and a box witli my sur- 
vaya, drawings, and remarks for fifteen years past, whioli woro 

numerous ; when he was hurried away with ‘ 1) n your eyes, 

you are well off to get what you. havo.’ 

“It appeared in mo that Olmstian was Homotimo indoubt 
whether he should keep the cavpoidor or his mates : at length 
he determined on tiro lattov, and tho oarpontor was ordered into 
the boat. Ho was permitted, but not Avithout somo opposition, 
to take his tool ohest. 

"Much altercation took place among tbo mulinoiw oiw 

during the whole business : somo sworo, ‘I’ll bo d d if ho 

does not find his way home, if ho gpts anything with liiin ; ’ and 
when the carpenter’s chest rvas carrying away, ‘D— ~n my oyoB, 
he will have a vessel built in a month j ’ wliilo otlions laugh at 
the helpless situation of tho boat, being very deep, and so littlo 
room for those who wore in her. As for Ohristinn, ho Boomed 
ns if meditating destruotion on himself and ovory oiio else. 

“ I asked for arras j but they laughed at mo, and said I was 
well acquainted with tlie people among whom I was going, lurd 
theroforo did not want them; four outlasaoa, howovor, woro 
thrown into the boat after avo woro voorod astern. 

“ Tho officers and men being in tho boat, thoy only Avaitod 
for mo, of which tho inaslor at arms informed Christian j who 
then said, ‘Come, Captain Bligh, your officers and inon aro 
now in the boat, and you must go with them ; if you attempt 
to make tho least resistance, yon avUI instantly ho put to death j’ 
and, Avithoub further ooremouy, with a tribe of armed ruffiunH 
about me, I was forced over tho side, avIiou thoy untied my 
hands. Being in tho boat, avo woro veorod astovn by a rope. 
A few pieces of pork were thrown to us, and somo olotlios, also 
the cutlasses I liavo already montionod j and it av^hs then that 
tho armoi'er and carpenters called out to mo to romomhor tliat 
thoy had no hand in tho transaction. After having undorgono 
a great deal of ridicule, and been kept for aorao timo to malco 
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opoi't for tlioso unfooling wretolios, -wo woro at length cast 
adrift in the opon. oooan.” 

Tub Oi>E¥r-BOAT NAviaATios. 

Christian had intondod to send away his oaptaiii and asso- 
ciates in the oultor, and ordered tliat it should bo hoisted out 
for that purpose, wl}ioh was done : a small wrotoliccl boat, that 
could hold but eight or ten men at llio moat, with a very small 
additional weight > and what was still worse, she was so worm- 
oaten and decayed, espooially in the bottom planlcs, that tho 
probability was, she would have gone down before she had 
proooodod a inilo from tho ship. In this “ rotten oaroasa of 
a boat,” not unlike that into which Prosporo and his lovely 
daughter wore “hoist,” 

not rigged, 

Nor tackle, sail, nor mast j tho very rats 
Inaliuctivoly had quit it, 

did Chriabian intend to oast adrift his late oommandor and his 
oightoon innocent oompaniofis, or ns many of thorn na alio 
would stow, to find, os they inevitably must have found, a 
watery grave. But the remonstrances of the master, boat- 
swain, aiid carpenter prevailed on him to lot those unfortunate 
inen havo tho launch, into which nineteen persons wore thrust, 
whoso weight, together with that of tho few articles they wore 
permitted to take, brought down the boat so near to the water 
as to endanger her sinking with but a moderate swell of the 
sea i and, to all liuinan appenrnnoe, in no slate to survive the 
length of voyage they wore destined to perform over tlio wide 
ocean, but wliioli they did most miraouloualy survive, 

Tlio first coiisidoi’ation of Lioutonant Bligh and his oight- 
oon unfortunate companions, on being caat adi'ift in tlieir 
open boat, was to examine the state of their rosouroos. Tho 
quantity of provisions whioli they found to havo been thrown 
into tho boat by some few kind-hoarlod messmates, amounted 
to one hundred and fifty pounds of broad, sixteen piooes of 
pork, each weighing two pounds, six quarts of rum, six bottles 
of wine, with twenty-eight gallons of water, and four empty 
barricoos. Being so near to the island of Tofoa, it was re- 
solved to Book there a supply of breadfruit and water, to pro*, 
servo, if possible, tho above-moationod stook entire j but after 
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rowing along the coast, they diaoovored only somo ooooannt 
trees on the top of high precipices, from which, witli much 
danger, owing to the surf, and great diilioulty m olimbiug the 
cliffs, they aucceedod in obtaining about twenty nuts. Tlie 
second day they made excursions into tlio island, but ■without 
auooBss- They met, howovov, with a few natives, who came 
down with thorn to the cove whore tho boat was lying j and 
others presently followed. They made inquiries after tho sliip, 
and Bligh unfortunately ndvisod thoy should say that tho ship 
had overset and sunk, and that they only wore savoil. Tlio 
story might ho innocent, bub it was certainly imliscroob to put 
the people in possession of thoiv dofonsoloss situation ; how- 
ever, tliey brought in small quantities of breadfruit, plan- 
tains, and cocoanuts, hut little or no wntor could bo procured. 
These supplies, scanty aa thoy wore, served to keep up tho 
spirits of the men: “they no longer,” says Bligh, “regarded 
mo with those anxious looks, which had constantly boon 
directed towards mo, since wo lost siglit of tho ship : oyory 
oouiitonanco appeared to liavo a degroo of choorfulnosa, and 
they all seemed dotovminod to do thoii host.” 

Tile numbers of tho natives lihving so much inorensod as to 
line the whole bonoli, thoy began knocking stonos togothor, wliioli 
was known to bo tho preparatory signal for an attack. With 
some difficulty on account of tho surf, tho seamen succoodod in 
getting the things that wore on shore into the boat, togotlior 
with all the men, except John Norton, quarlormaster, who was 
casting off the stern-fast. The natives iiniuodintcly rushed upon 
this poor man, and actually stoned him to death. A volley of 
stones was also discliargod at tho boat, and every one in it was 
more or less hurt. This iuduood tho people to push out to sea 
■with all tho speed thoy woro able to give to tho launch j hub, to 
their surprise and alarm, several canoes, filled with stones, fol- 
lowed close after them and renewed tho attack} againat which, 
the only return tho vinforlunato men in tho boat could make, 
was with tho stones of tho assailants that lodged in her ; a 
species of warfare in which tlioy were very inferior to the 
Indians. The only expedient loft was to tempt the enomy to 
desist from tho pursuit, by throwing overboard some clothes, 
which fortunately iiulucod tho canoes to stop and pi ole them 
up ; and night coming on, they returned to tho shore, leaving 
the party in the boat to rofleot on thoir unhaiq^y situation. 

Tho men now entreated thoir commander to tako them 
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towartla homo j and on being told tliafc no hope of roliof oould 
bo outortainod till thoy roachod Timor, a disfcanoo of full twelve 
liundrod loaguos, thoy all readily agreed to bo oonteufc with 
an allowance, which, on oaloulation of tlieir rcsourcoe, the ooin- 
inaudor informocl thoin would not oxcoed one ounoo of bread, 
and a quarter of a ihut of wator, por day. Rocommeuding 
thoni, thoroforo) in tho most aolomui inanuor, not to depart from 
Ihoir promise in this rospoot, “ wo boro away,” says Bligh, 
" across a soa whoro tho navigation is but littlo known, in a 
Hinall boat twonty-throe foot long from atom to elorn, deeply 
ladon with cightoen men. I was happy, however, to see that 
ovory one soemod boLtor satisfied with our sitimtion than my- 
solf. It was about eight o’clock at night on the 2 d May, 
whon wo boro away under a roofed lug foresail ; and having 
divided tho people into watches, and got tho boat into a littlo 
order, wo returned thaulca to God for our miraculous preserva- 
tion 5 and, in full confldonoo of his gracious support, I found 
my mind moro at eaao than it Iiad boon for sotno time past.” 

At daybreak on tho 8d, tho forlorn and almost 1 ioi}o 1 g 83 
navigators saw with alarm tho sun to rise fiory and rod, — a 
sure indioatioir of a sovore glilo of wind; and, aooordingly, at 
oight o’oloolc it blow a violent storm, and tho soa ran so very 
lilgli that tho sail was bocalmod when botwoen the sens, and loo 
much to have sot when on tho top of tho sea 5 yot it is stated 
that they could not venture to lake it in, as they wero in very 
imminent danger and distress, the soa curling over tho stern of 
tho boat, and obliging them to bale with all thoir might. “ A 
situation,” observes the commander, “ more distressing has, per- 
haps, seldoiri boon, oxporionood.” 

The broad, being in bags, was in the greatoat danger of 
being spoiled by tho wot, tho consoquonoo of which, if not 
provontod, must have boon fatal, as the whole imrty would in- 
ovitably bo starved to death, if thoy should fortunately escape 
tho fury of the waves. It was determined, thoroforo, that all 
superfluous clothes, with some rope and spare sails, should bo 
thrown ovorboard, by wliicli tho boat was considerably light- 
onod. The oarpentor’s tool chest was cleared, and the tools 
stowed in the bottom of tho boat, and tho bread secured in the 
chost. All tho poopio being thoroughly wet and cold, a tea- 
spoonful of rum was served out to each person, with a quarter 
of a breadfruit, which is staled to have been scarcely eatable, 
for dinner * Bligh having determined to preserve sacredly,, and ■ 
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ail ill© peril of liia life, the engagement they oiilcrod into, anti 
to make their small stoolc of provisions last eight weeks, lot the 
daily proportion be ever so small. 

The sea continuing to run ovon higher than in tlio morning, 
the fatigue of baling became very groat 5 the boat was neces- 
sarily kept before the sea. The men wore oonstiiutly wot, the 
night very cold, and at daylight their limbs woro so bonuinbocl 
that they could scarcely find the uso of them. At this time a 
toaapoonful of rum served out to each ])oraon wn.s found of groat 
benefit to nib Five small coooanuta woro distributed for din- 
ner, and every one was satisfied 5 and in the evening, iv few 
broken pieces of breadfruit wove served for supper, after whieh 
prayers wore performed. 

On tlie night of the 4 llx and morning of the 6th 11 lO gale 
had abated ; the first stop to bo talcon was to oxainino tho stafco 
of the bread, a great part of which was found to bo dtimagod 
and rotten. — bub even this was carefully proaorvocl for uso. 
Tho boat was now rimiiiiig among some islands, but, after their 
veoeptioiv at Tofoa, they did not venture to land, (lu tho 6th, 
tliey still oontiniiod to see isltuulj} at a cliHlanoo 3 and this day, 
for tho first time, they hooked a lish, to their groat joy 3 “ bnt,” 
says tho commander, “wo were miserably disappointed by its 
being lost in trying to get it into tho boat.” In tho evening 
eaoh person had an ounce of the damaged broad, and n tpuvrter 
of a pint of water, for supper. 

Lieutenant Bligh observes, “ It will readily bo supposed our 
lodgings wero very misorablo, and oonflnod for want of room 
but he eudoavotod to remedy tho latter dofool by putting tliom- 
solves ot watch and watch 5 so that ouo half alwayn sat up, 
while the other lay down on tho boat’s bottom or upon ii obosli, 
but with nothing to cover thorn except the heavens, Tlioir 
limbs, be says, woro dreadfully cramped, for thuy could not 
stretoh them out; and tho nights woro so cold, auiL they woro 
so constantly wet, that, after a few hours’ slooi), they woro 
Boarooly ablo to movo. At dawn of day on tho Tth, being very 
wot and cold, ho says, “ I sorvod a spoonful of rum and a niorsol 
of bread for breakfast." 

In the course of this day they passed close to some rooky 
isles, from which two largo sailing oauoos came swiftly after 
tliom, but in tho afternoon gave over the ohaso. They wore of 
the flame construction as those of the Friendly Islmulsi and tho 
land seen for the last two days was supposed to bo tlxo F'ojoo 
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lalanda. But baiiig oonsfcantly wot, Bligh says, “ It is witk tko 
utmost dillioiUty I oau open a book to write; aud I feel truly 
eeuBible I oau do no more tlinn point out where these lands 
avo to bo found, and give somo idea of their extent.” Heavy 
rain came on in the afternoon, when every person in tho boat 
did his utmost to catch some water, and thus Huooooded in in- 
creasing their slock to thirty-four gallonsj besides quenching 
their thirst for the first time they had been able to do so since 
they had boon at sea : but it sooins au attendant oonsequenco of 
tho heavy rain caused tliom to pass tlio night very miserably ; 
for being extremely wot, and having no dry things to shift or 
cover ihojnsolvos, they exporioncod oold and shiveriiigs soarooly 
to bo conooivod. 

On tho 8th, tho allowance issued was an ounce and a half of 
pork, a lettspoouful of rum, half a plufc of coooomit milk, and ait 
ounoo of broad. I’ho rum, though so small in quantity, is 
stated to have been of tho greatest servioo. In tho afternoon 
they were omployed in cleaning out tho boat, which occupied 
thorn until sunset before they gob everything dry and in order. 
“Hitherto,” Bligh says, “I lis4 issued tlio allownnoe by guess ; 
bat I now made a pair of scales with two coooauut shells ; and 
having aoeidentally some pistol balls in tho heat, twenty-live of 
wliioh woighod one pound or sixteen ounces, I adopted one of 
those halls as the proportion of weight that each person should 
receive of bread nt tho times I served it. I also amused all 
liiinds with dosoribing the situations of New Guinea and Now 
Holland, and gave them every information in my power, that in 
case any acoidont should happen to me, those who survived 
might have somo idea of what they were about, and be able to 
find their way to Timor, which at present they knew nothing 
of more than the name, and some not oven that. At night I 
served a quarter of a pint of water and half an ounce of bread 
for supper,” 

On tho morning of tho 9th, a quarter of a pint of cocoanut 
milk and somo of tho decayed bread wero served for breakfast ; 
oud for dinner, Ihekornola of four coooanuts, with tho reranindor 
of tho rotten bread, which, ho says, wos eatable only by suoli 
distrosBod people as thomselvos, A storm of thunder and 
lightning gave them about twenty gallons of water. “ Being 
miserably wet and oold, X sorvod to the people a tonspoonful of 
rum oaohf to enable them to bear with their distressing situa- 
tion. Tho Weather continued extremely bad, and tho wind in- 
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croEiscd > "WO spout & vory inisors.'blo m^htj witlioiit sloop) oxcopt 
such as could be got in tho midst of I’aiii.” 

The follo\Ting clay, the lOtli, brought no roliof oxcopt that 
of its light. Tho sea broke over tho boat so much that two 
men were kept constantly baling, and it was iiocossary to koop 
the boat boforcj tho waves for fear of its lllling. Tho allownnoo 
now served regularly to each person was ono twonty-flfth part 
of a pound of bread and a quartor of a pint of water, at eight 
in tho morning, at noon, and at simsob. To-day was addod 
about half an ounce of pork for dinnor, wliicb, though any mod- 
erate person woidd have coiisidorod oidy us a mouthful, was 
divided into throo or four. 

The morning of tho lith did not improvo. “ At daybroalc 
I served to every person a toaspooiiful of rum, our limbs being 
so much cramped that wo oould scarcely move them. Our situa- 
tion was now oxtremoly dangerous, tho sea frocpiontly running 
over our stern, which Icopt us baling with all oiu* strength. At 
noon tho aun appeared, which gave us aa much plonauro as is 
folt when it shows itself on a winter's day in England. 

“In the ovoniug of tho liStl^ it still rained hard, and wo 
again oxperioucocl a dreadful night. At longtli tho clay came, 
and showed a miserable sot of beings, full of wants, without 
anything to relievo them. Some complained of groat jiaiii in 
their howols, and overy ono of having almost lost tlio use of 
his limbs. TI\o liitlo sleep wo got Avtis in )io way j’ofroshing, 
as wo wwo conatantly oovorod with tho son and rain. Tho 
weather continuing, and Jio sun affording tho least prospect of 
getting our clothes dried, I rocommondod to every one to strip 
and wring tliom ihrotigJi tlio ma wnlor, by wJuoh moans thoy 
received a warmth that, while wot with rain wator, they would 
not have. " The shipping of seas and constant baling continued s 
and though tiro men wore shivering with wot and onld, the 
commander was under the necessity of informing thorn that ho 
could no longer afford them tho comfort thoy had derived from 
tho toaspoonfiil of rum. 

On the IStli and 14th tJio stormy weather and heavy sea 
continued unabated j and on those days thoy saw ilistant laud, 
and passed several islands. Tho sight of those islands, it may 
well be supposed, served only to inoroaso the misery of tboir 
situation. They wore as men very little bollor tliair starving 
with plenty in their view j yet, to attempt procuring any roliof 
was oonsidered to bo attended with so inuoh danger that the 
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prolongation of life, oven in tho midst of misery, was thought 
preferable, while there remained hopes of being able to sur- 
monnt their hardsMps, 

The whole day and night of the 16th were still rainy s the 
latter was dark, not a star to bo seen by which the steerage 
oonld bo directed, and the sea was oontinnally breaking over 
the boat. On the next day, tho Iflth, was issued for dinner an 
ounco of salt pork, in addition to their niiaorable allowauoo of 
one twenty-fifth part of a pound of bread. The night was 
again truly horrible, with storms of tlxuudor, lightning, and 
rain 5 not a star visible, so that the stoorago was quite uncertain. 

On tho morning of the ITth, at dawn of day, “I found,” 
says tho oominander, " every person complaining, and some of 
tliem solicited extra allowance, which I positively refused. Our 
situation was miserable 5 always wot, and suffering oxtremo 
cold in the night, without tho least shelter from the weather, 
Tho little rum we had was of tho greatest service : when our 
nights woro particularly distroasing, I generally served a tea- 
spoonful or two to each person, and it wos always joyful tidings 
when they hoard of my intontiijns. The night was again a dark 
and dismal one, tho sea constantly breaking over us, and nothing 
but tho wind and waves to direol our steerage. It was my inten- 
tion, if possible, to make tho coast of New Holland to the south- 
ward of Endeavor Stmits, being sensible that it was necessary 
to proservo such a situation as would make a southerly wind a 
fair one } that we might range along tho roofs till an opening 
should bo found into smooth water, and we the sooner be able 
to pick up soino rofi’eshmonta.” 

On tho 18th tha rain abated, when, at their oommander's 
recommendation, they all stripped, and wrung their clothes 
through tho sea water, from whioh, as usual, they derived much 
warmth and refroslunont j but every one complained of violent 
pains in their bones. At night the heavy rain reoommenood, 
with severe lightning, whioh obliged them to keep baling with- 
out Intermission. Tho same weather continued through tho 
19th and 20th 5 tho rain constant — at times a deluge- — the 
mon always baling j tho oominander, too, found it necessary 
to issue for dinner only half an ounce of pork, 

At dawn of day, Lioutonnnt Bligh states that some of his 
people seemed half dead ; that their appearances woce h-orri- 
bb; “and I could look," says he, “noway, but I oaught the 
eye of some one in distress. Extreme hunger was now too 
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evident ; but no one sufforocl from thirst, nor had wo imtoh 
inolination to drink, that desire perhaps being siitisliod through 
the skin. The Ettle sleep wo got was in the midst of water, 
and we constantly awoke with sovoro cramps and pains in our 
bones. At noon the sun broke out and rovivod every one." 

“During the whole of the afternoon of tho 21 sO wo wore so 
covered with rain and salt water that we could flonreoly aoo. 
Wo suffered extreme oold< and every ono dreaded tho approaoti 
of night. Sleep, though wo longod for It, aitordod no comfort 5 
for my own part, I almost lived without it. Ou tho 22d our 
situation was extremely calamitous. Wo wore obliged to take 
the oourao of tho sea, running right Iwforo it, and watching 
with the utmost care, as tho least error in tho holm would in 
a moment have been our destruotion. It coiiliunud through 
tlio day to blow hard, and tho foam of tho soa kept running 
over our stern and quarters. 

“ The misery wo sulTered this night exceeded tlw proooding. 
Tho Soa flew over us with groat force, and kept us baling with 
horror and anxiety. At dawn of day I found every ono in ft 
most distressed condition, and X bogan to foar tlmli another 
such night would put an end to tho lives of several, who sooinod 
no longer able to support tixoir sufferings, t sorvod an allow- 
ance of ttvo toaspooufuls of rum 5 after drinking which, and 
having wrung our olothos and taken our hroakfast of broad 
and water, wo became a little refreshed. 

“ On tho evening of tho 24th, tho wind modoralod, and tho 
woatlier looked muoh bettor, whioh rojoiood all hands, so that 
they ale their scanty allowance witii more satisfaotioii than for 
some -time past. Tho inght also was fair ; bub being always 
wot with the soa, wo suffered muoh from tlie ooUl. I Jiad tho 
pleasure to seo a flno morning produce some olioorful oounto- 
nances ; and for tho iirst time during tho last ilfloon days, wo 
experienced comfort from llio warmth of tho snn. Wo Hlrippod 
and hung up our clothes to dry, whioh woro by this time be- 
come so threadbare that they could not keep out oithor wot or 
cold. In tho aflornoon wo had many birds about ns, whioli are 
never seen far from land, such as boobies and noddios.” 

As tho sea now began to run fair, tmd tho boat shipped hut 
little water, Lieutenant llligh took tho opportunity to examine 
into the state of their bread j and it was found that, acoording 
to tho present mode of living, there was a sufiloiont quantity 
remaining for twenty-nind days’ allowance, hy wliioh time thoro 
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waa ovoiy roasou to expoot they would bo able to reach Timor. 
Jiut aa thia waa still uncertain, and it was possible that, after 
all, they might bo obliged to go to Java, it was determined to 
proportion tho allowanco, so aa to make tho stock hold out six 
weeks. “ I was approhonsivo,” lio says, “ that this would bo 
ill received, and that it would require my utmost resolution to 
onforoo it ; for, small ns tho quantity was which I intended 
to take away for our fiituro good, yot it might appear to my 
people liko robbing ilioin of life; and some who were loss 
pationt than their companions, I expected, would very ill brook 
it. However, on my roprosonting the necessity of guarding 
against delays that might bo occasioned by contrary winds, or 
other oausoa, and promiamg to enlarge upon tho allowanoo as 
wo got on, they ohcerfully agreed to my jnoposal.” It was 
accordingly settled tliat every person should roooivo one twenty* 
iiCth part of a pound of broad for breakfast, and the same quan- 
tity for dinner ns usual, but that tlio proportion for supper 
should bo disoontinuod 5 this arrangomont loft them forty-three 
days’ oonsuraption. 

On the 26th, about noon, «ome noddies came so near to the 
boat that one of them was caught by hand. This, bird was 
about the size of a small pigeon. “I divided it,” says Bligh, 
“ with its entrails, into eighteen portions, and by a woH-kpown 
meithod at sea, of ‘ Who shall have this?* it was distributed Avith 
tlio allowance of bread and -water for dinner, and eaten up, 
bones and all, with salt water for sauce, In tho evening, sev- 
eral boobies flying very near to us, wo had tho good fortune to 
catch one of them. The bird ia as largo os a duck, They are 
tho most prosumptivo proof of being near land of any sea fowl 
wo are acquainted with, I directed -the bird to be killed for 
supper, and tho blood to bo given to throo of tho people who 
woro the moat distressed for want of food. The body, -with 
tho entrails, beak, and foot, I divided into eighteen sliares, and 
with tho allowanco of broad, which I made a merit of granting, 
wo made a good supper comparod with our usual faro. 

“ On tho noxt day, tho 26 lIi, wq caught another booby, so that 
rroyidonoo appeared to bo relieving our wants in an extraor- 
dinary manner. Tho people were overjoyed at tlris addition 
to their dinner, which was distributed in the same monnor as 
on bho preceding evening j giving tho blood to those who were 
tho most in Avant of food. To mako the bread a little savory, 
most of tho men frequently dipped it in salt water; but I 
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generally broke mine into small piocoa, and ato it in my allow- 
ance of water, out of a ooooanut slioll, with a fli>oon, economi- 
cally avoiding to take too largo a piece at a time 5 bo that I 
was as long at dinner as if it had hoon a much more plentiful 
meal.” 

The weather was now sorone, which, never Lholoas, wna not 
without ita inconvonionoos ; for, it appears, they began to fool 
distress of a difforont kind from that which they had liithorto 
been accustomed to suffer. The boat of Iho sun was now so 
powerful that several of the pooplo wore soiKod with a languor 
and faintness, which made life indifforont. But tho little oir- 
oumstanco of catching two boobies in tho ovoniiig, trilling as it 
may appear, had the offoot of raising their spirits. Tho stojuaohs 
of these birds contained several (lying lisli, and small oubtlofiaU, 
all of which were carefully savod to bo dividod fur dinnor tlio 
next day ; which wore accordingly divided, with their entrails, 
and tho contents of thoir maws, into oighloon i)ortions 5 find 
as the prize was a very valuable one, it was diatributed as before, 
by calling out, “TFAo thall have this ?'* — “so that to-day,” says 
tho Lieutenant, “ witli tho usual ttllowanoo of broad at bvoak- 
fast and dinner, I was happy to soo that every person thought 
ho had feasted.” From tho appoarnnoo of tho clouds in tho 
evening, Mr. Bligh had no doubt they wore then near tho land, 
and the pooplo amused thomsolvos witli convorsiug on tho 
probability of what they would nioqt with on it. 

Aooordingly, at one in tho morning of tho 28 th, tlm person 
at tlio holm hoard the sound of hroakers. It was ti\o “ barrioi’ 
roof” which runs along tho eastern coast of Now Holland, 
through wlucK it now became their auxions object to dweovor 
a passage: Mr, Bligh says this was now bocomo ahsolutoly 
nooesaary, without a moment’s loss of time. Tlve idea of get- 
ting into smooth water ond finding rofroshmontB Icojit up tlio 
people’s spirits. Tho sea broke furiouHly over tho roof in 
every part j within, tho water was so smooth and calm that 
every man already antioipatod tho heartfelt satisfaction ho was 
about to rocoivo, as soon ns ho should liavo passed tho barrier. 
At length a break in tho roof was disoovored, a guartor of a 
milo in width; and through thi.s tho boat rapidly passed with a 
strong stream running to tho westward, and oamo immediately 
into smooth wator, and all tho past liardships soemod at 01100 to 
be forgotten. 

llioy now retui'uod thanks to God for his generous protoo* 
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tion, and with much content took tlieii* miserablo tillowanco of 
the twcnty-flftli part of a pound of bread, and a quarter of a 
pint of water for dinner. 

The coast now began to show itself very distinctly, and in 
the evening they huided on the sandy point of an island, when 
it was soon discovored there wore oysters on tho rooks, it being 
low water, Tho party sent out to reoonnoitor returned highly 
rejoiced at having found plenty of oysters and fresh water. 
By tho help of a small magnifying gloss, a fire was mode 5 and 
among tho things that had been thrown into tho boot was a 
tindorbox and a piece of brimstone, so that in future they had 
the ready means of making a firo. One of the men, too, had 
boon BO provident as to bring away with liim from tho ship a 
copper pot ; and thus, with a mixture of oysters, broad, and 
pork, a stew was made, of which each person rocoivod a full 
pint. It is remarked that the oysters grew so fast to tho rocks 
that it wag With groat dilTtoulty they could bo broken off : but 
they at length discovered it to bo the most expeditious way to 
open them where they wore fixed, 

Tho general oomplaints vnong tho people were a dizziness 
in tho head, groat weakness in the joints, and violent tmemna; 
but none of them ore stated to have been alarming ; and, not- 
withstanding their sufferings from cold and hunger, all of thorn 
retained marks of strength. Mr. Bligh had cautioned them 
not to touch any kind of berry or fruit that tlioy might find j 
yet it appears they wore no sooner out of sight than they 
began to make free with throe different kinds that grew ail 
over tho island, eating without any reserve. Tho symptoms of 
having eaten too much began at last to frighten some of them ) 
they fancied they wore all poisoned, and' regarded each other 
with tho strongest marks of approhension, uncertain wlmt might 
be tho issue of their imprudonoo ! fortunately tho fruit proved 
to bo wholesome and good. 

“This day (29th May) being,” says Lieutenant Bligh, “tho 
anniversary of the restoration of King Charles II., and tho 
name not being, innpplioablo to our present situation (for we 
wore rutond to fresh life and strength), I named this ‘ Ilesto- 
ration. Island ’ 5 for ' 1 thought it probablo that Captain Cook 
might not have taken notice of it.” 

With oysters and palm tops stawod together the people now 
made oxcolloqi meals, without coxisuming any of their bread. 
In the morning of tho 80 th, Mr. Bligh saw with great delight 
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a visible alteration in the men for tho bottor, and ho sent them 
away to gather oystora, in order to carry a etook o£ thorn to 
fiea 5 for he dotownined to put off again that ovoning. TJiey 
also procured fresh water, and filled all their vessels to tho 
amount of nearly sixty gallons. On examining tlio broad, it 
was found there still reinainod about tliirty-oight days’ allow- 
imoo. 

Being now ready for sea, ovory person was ordorod to iitLoiul 
prayers ; but juat aa they wore ombarkiiig, about twenty naked 
savages mado their appcaranco, runiiing and hallooing, and 
beokoning the strangers to coino to them j but, as oaoh wiia 
armed with a spear or lauco, it was thought pi-udeut to hold ua 
eommunioation with them. They now proceeded to tho uortli- 
ward, having the continent on thoir lolt, and scvoral islands 
and reefs on their rigJit. 

On tho Slst they landed on one of tlioso islands, to which 
was given the name of “Sunday." “T sent out two parties," 
says Bligh, “ one to tho northward and tlio other to tho south- 
ward, to seek for supplies, and others I ordered to stay by Uio 
boot. On this occasion fatigue qjicl weakness so far got tho 
better of their sense of duly, that some of tho people exprossed 
their discontent at having worked harder than their ooinpanions, 
and declared that they would rather bo without their dinnoi' tliati 
go in aeaveh of it. One poraon, in partioular, wont so far as to 
toll me, with, a mutinous look, that ho was as good a man us 
myself. It was not possible for ono to judge whovo this might 
have an end, if not stopped in time j to provont, therefore, suoli 
disputes hr future, I doterininod either to ju'oservo my com- 
mand or die in the attempts and Bok/ing a cutlass, 1 ordered 
him to lay hold of another and dofoiid hiinsoU'} on wliioh ho 
called out that I was going to kill him, and immediately made 
concessions, I did not allow this to interforo furthor with the 
harmony of tho boat’s crow, and ovoryblung sooubooamo tpiioL." 

On this island they obtained oysters, olams, and dogflHli 
also a small bean, whicli Nelson, the botanist, prouounood to bo 
a species of doUalios, On tho lot of Juno, they stopped iu the 
midst of some sandy islands, snoh os aro known by tho muno 
of fceys, whore they proouvod u few clams and beans, Hero 
Nelson was takon very ill with u violent heat iu his bowels, a 
loss of sight, great thirst, and inability to walk. A little wino, 
which had carefully boon saved, with some pioooa of broad 
soaked in it, was given to him in small quantities, and ho 
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aoonbogivu to rooovor. The boatswain and carpenter were also 
ill, and oomplainod of Jioaclaolie and eiclcnoss of tlio stomach, 
Others booanio shookiiigly distressed with teneamu^f in fact 
there wore few without oomplaijxts. 

X party was sent out by night to catch birds } they re- 
turned with only twelve noddies ; but it is stated that, had it 
not boen for the folly and obstinacy of one of the party, who 
separated from the oUiors and disturbed tlio birds, a groat 
many more might have boen taken. The offender was llobort 
Lamb, who aokuowlodgod, wlion ho got to Java, that he had 
that night oaten nine raw birds, after ho separated from his 
two companions. The birds, with a few olaras, wore the whole 
of the supplies afforded at those small islands. 

On the 8d of June, after passing several keys and islands, 
and doubling Capo York, the northeaslornmost point of New 
llollaud, at eight in the evening tlio little boat and her brave 
crow onoo more launohod into the open ocean. " Miserable,” 
says Lieutenant Bligh, “as pur situation was in every rospoob, 
1 was secretly surprised to see that it did not appear to affect 
any one so strongly as myself^ on the contrary, it seemed as if 
they had omharkpd pn a voyage tp Timor in a vessel suffioiently 
oaleulated for safety and oonvonlonoe, {^o p)uoh oonfldpiiqe 
gave mo groat pleasure, and I may venture to asser|; that to 
this cause mrr prosarvation is ohiolly to bo attributed, I on- 
oouraged every one with hopes that eight or ton. days would 
bring us to a laud of pafety j and aftor praying to God for a 
continuance of Ills most gracious proleotion, I served out an 
allowance of water -for supper, and dii'ootcd our oourap to the 
wost-southwost. 

“Wo had boon juafc six days on the coast of Now HoUaudi 
in the course of which wo fonud oysters, a few olams, some 
birds, and water. But a benefit, probably not less than tliis, 
was that of being relieved from the fatigue of sitting con- 
stantly in the boat, and enjoying good rest at night. These 
advantages certainly prosorvod our lives; and, small as the 
supply was, I am voiy sensible how much it alleviated our dis- 
tresses, Before this time nature must have sunk under' the 
oxireraos of hunger and fatigue. Even in our present situ- 
ation, we wove moat deplorable ohjeots; but the hopes of a 
speedy relief kept up our spirits, h’or iny own part, incredi- 
ble aa it may appear, I felt noibhor extreme hunger nor thirst, 
My aUowanoo contented me, knowing that I could have pp 
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more.” In Ma manusoript journal ho adda, “Tliifl, jTOrhapa, 
does not permit mo to be a proper judge on a story of inisor- 
ablo people like us being at last driven to the iiooossity of 
destroying one another for food ; but if I nmy bo allowed, 1 
deny the fact in its greatest extent. I say, 1 do not believe 
that, among us, such a thing could Jiappon, but death through 
famine would bo recoivecl in tlio same way as any inorlal 
disease.” 

On the 6 th a booby was caught by Iho liaiid, the blood of 
which was divided among throe of the men who wore weakest, 
and the bird Icopt for next day’s diuuor j and on the ovoiuug 
of the 6 th the allowanoo for supper was rocojnnioncoil, accord- 
ing to a promise made when it had boon diacontiuuod. On the 
7 th, after a miserably wot and cold night, nothing inoro could 
be afforded than the usual allowance for breakfast j but at 
dinner each person had the luxury of nu ounce of dried clams, 
which consumed all that roniaitiod. ’Xho sea was ruiming high 
and breaking over the boat tho wliolo of this day, Mr. 1-iod- 
ward, the surgeon, and Lawrence Loboguo, an old Imrdy sea- 
man, ap^peared to bo giving way very fast. No other iissistauoo 
could bo given to them than a tonspoonful or two of wine, that 
had been carefully saved for such a luolancholy oocaaiou, which 
was not at all unexpected. 

On the 8 th tho woathor was moro moderate, and a small 
dolphin was caught, which gave about two ounces to oaoh 
man ; in the night it again blow strong, the boat shipped much 
water, and they nil suffered groatly from wot and cold. Tho 
surgeon and Loboguo still continuod very ill, and tho only 
relief that could bo afforded them was a small quantlLy of Avino, 
and encouraging them with tho hopo that a very few clays 
more, at tho rate they were thou sailing, would bring them to 
Timor. 

“In tho morning of tho lOth, after a very comfortloss night, 
there was a visible alteration for tho worse,” says Mr. Bligh, 
“in many of the people, Avhicli gave mo groat appro) lensioiis. 
An extreme weakness, swelled logs, hollow and ghastly conn* 
tenanceS) a moro than common inclination to oloop, with an 
apparent debility of uudorslaiiding, soomocl to mo tho molau- 
oholy presages of aii approaching dissolution. Tho surgeon and 
Leboguo, in particular, wero most misornblo objects 5 I occa- 
sionally gOTo them a few toaspoonfnla of wine, out of iho littlo 
that remained, which greatly assisted them. Tho hopo of being 
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ftblo to aoooinplialv tJio voyago was out principal support. Tho 
boatswain very innooontly told nvo that ho really thought I 
loolcod woi ‘80 than any in tho boat. Tho simplicity with which 
ho uttoi-od suoh an opinion nmiiBod mo, and I returned him a 
bollor ooinplimont. ” 

On tho I'ltli Lieutonniit liligh announood to liia wretched 
companions that ho had no doubt they had now passed tho 
inoridian of tlio oastorn part of Timor, a piooo of inlolligonoo 
that dillusod universal joy and satisfaction. Accordingly, at 
throo in tho morning of tho following day, Timor was discovered 
at tho dislanco only of two loaguos from tho shore. 

“It is not possible for mo,” says this experienced navigator, 
“ to doscribo tho ploasuro which tho blessing of tho eight of this 
land diifusod among us. It appeared scarcely credible to our- 
selves that, in an open boat, and so poorly provided, wo should 
have boon nblo to roach tho coast of Timor iu forty-ono days 
ftftor leaving Tofoa, having in that time run, by our log, a di»> 
tanco of tlu’oo thousand six hundred and eightoen nautical miles 5 
and that, notwithstanding our extreme distress, no one should 
have perished in tho voyage, • 

On Sunday, the 14th, they oame safoly to anchor in Oottpang 
Bay, where they wore received with every mark of kindness, 
hospitality, and humanity, Tho houses of the principal people 
wore thrown open for their reception. The poor sufferers when 
landed wore scarcely able to walk j their condition is described 
03, most deplorable. “Tho abUitiea of a painter oould rarely, 
perhaps, have been displayed to more advantage than in the de- 
lineation of tho two groups of figuros which at tliis time pre- 
sented themselves to each other. An indiflorent spectator (if 
suoh could be found) would have boon nt a loss which most to 
admiro, tho oyos of famino sparkling at immediate relief, or tho 
hoiTor of their prosorvors at tlio sight of so many specters, whose 
ghastly countonancos, if the cause had been unknown, would 
rather have excited terror than pity. Our bodies wore nothing 
but skin and bones, our limbs wore full of sores, and we were 
olotliod in rags ; in this condition, with the tears of joy and 
gratitude flowing down our ohooks, the people of Timor beheld 
US with a mixture of horror, surprise, and pity. 

“ When,” continues the commander, “ I refloot how provi- 
dentially our lives were saved at Tofoa, by the Indians delaying 
their attack ; and that, with scarcely anything to support life, 
wo crossed a sea of more than twelve hundred leagues, without 
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Bhelter from tlie iuolomonoy of tlio woftihor t when I reflooli 
that, in an open boat, witli so much stormy weathor, wo OBoapod 
foundering, that not any of ua worn taken off by disease, that 
we iiad the great good, fortune to pass tho unfriendly nativos of 
other countries without acoidont, and at last to moot with tho 
most friendly and best of people to roliovo our distrosaos, — I 
jsay, -jyhon I rofloot on all those wondorfal osoapos, tlio roinoin- 
branoe of such groat nieroioa onabloa ino to boar with rosignation 
and oheerfulueas tiro failuro of uu oxpodition tho buocobb of 
whioli I had 80 muoJi at heart, and which waa fruatrutod at a 
time when I was congratulating niysolf on tho fnirost prospect 
of being able to completo it in a jnauuor tliat would fully havo 
anaworod tho intention of Hia Mnjoety, and tbo Immano )n'0'' 
raotera of so benoyolont a plan.” 

Having recriiitod thoir strength by a rosidonoo of two n\onths 
nmong the friendly inhabitants of Coupnng, they proooodod to 
the westward on tho 20fch August, in a small Bohoonor, which 
waa purohased and ariuod for tho purpoao, and avrlvod on tho 
1st October in Batavia Hoad, whore Mr. Bligh ombarlcod in tv 
Dutch packet, and waa iandocl on J^ho Isle of Wight on tho 14th 
March, 1790. Tho rest of tho pooplo Imd pasaugoa provided 
for them in ships of tho Dutch East India Company, Ihon about 
to sail for Europe. All of thorn, Ivowovor, did not aurvivQ to 
roach England. Nolaon, tho botanist, died at Ooupaug j Mr, 
Elphinatono, maBtor’a mate, Peter Linklettev and Thonuva Hall, 
seamen, died at Batavia; Bobert Lamb, aoaman (tho hoohy 
eater), died on tho passage j and Mr. Lodwavd, tho Hurgoon, 
was left behind, and not afterwards board of. Thoso six, witli 
John Norton, who was stoned to death, loCt twelve of tho nino- 
toen, forced by tho mutinoora into the lauuoU, to aurvivo tlio 
difljoulties and dangers of this unpurallolod Vuyago, and Iq 
revisit their native country. 
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CHARLES DIBDIN’S SEA SONGS. 

[CiunutH Dhiwn, EngllRh eongwrlghl, playwright, anct aotor, wna born at 
Southampton Ju 1746 j died .Tilly 26, 1814, IIo maiiae®^! ft UWlo tUotitor In 
London, and waa loading man In lila own ploys, wliloli worol Intoiaporaod wlUi 
songs willton and sot to nmalo by hlmsolf. I[o wrolo nmny liundml songs, somo 
fifty plays and oporottos, two novels, a “ Tllatory of tUo Slaga,” mid his autobiog- 
raphy (1808)0 


Poott Jack. 

Go pallor td lubbers and fitvabs, do yo boo, 

’lioul danger, and foar, and tbo like } 

A tight water boat and good aea room give mo, 

And it oufc to a liltlo I’ll atrilco j 

Though Iho toinpoat topgallant inivstB emnok smoollt should amito, 
And ahivor oaoh epUntor of wood, 

Clear tho wreck, stow tho yards, and bouao ovorything light, 

And under reefed foresail we’ll soutl : 

Avast I nor don’t think ino a miHcBop so soft 
To be taken for trifles aback; 

Por they say there’s a Providbnoo sits up aloft, 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack I 

I hoard our good ohaplalu palaver one daji 
About souls, heaven, mercy, and such; 

And, my limbers 1 what lingo he’d coil and belay, 

Why, 'Iwas just all as ono as High Dutolu 
Por he said how a sparrow can’t founder, d’ye see. 

Without orders that come down below ; 

And a many fine things that proved clearly to mo 
That Providence takes us in tow : 

“Per,” says lie, <‘do you mind mo, lot storms e'et So oft 
Take tho topsails of sailors aback. 

There’s a sweet little cherub tliat sits up aloft, 

To keep watch for tho life of poor Jock I ” 

I said to our Poll, for, d’ye See, slie would ofy. 

When last wo weighed anchor for sea — 

“What argufies sniVling and piping your eye? 

Why, what a damned fool you must be I 
Can’t you see the world’s wide, and there’s toom for us all, 

Both for seamen and lubbers ashore f 
And if to old Davy I should go, friend Poll, 

You never will hoar of me mdrel 
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"What then ? all’s a hazard : ooiao, dou’l bo so solt; 

Perhaps I may Jaugldtig ooino bach, 

Per, d’ye seo, tlioro's a ohonib sits smiling aloft, 

To keep watch for tho life of poor Jack I ” 

D’ye mind mo, a sailor should ba every inch 
All as one as a pieoo of tho ship, 

And with hor bmvo the world without oilorlug to /liiioh, 
Prom tho momont tho anchor’s atrip. 

As for me, in all weathers, all times, sides, and ends, 
Nax^ghVs a Uowbl© from dwly tluvt Bpringe, 

Por my heart is my Poll’s, and my rhino’s my friend’s, 
And as for my life, ’tis tho king’s ; 

Even when my timo comes, ne’er boliovo mo so soft 
As for grief to bo taken aback, 

Por tho samo litblo ohorub that sits np aloft 
Will look out a good berth for poor Jack I 


Yo, IlmAVM, Hoi 

Tho boatswoin calls, ^tho wind is fair, 

TJio onohor heaving, 

Our Bweotlioarts leaving. 

Wo to duty must ropaiu, 

Whoro our stations well wo know. 

Cost off halyards from tho cleats, 

Stand by well, clear all tho shoots; 

Gome, my boys. 

Your handspikes poiso, 

And givo ono gonor/U huzza I 
Yet sigliing, as you pull away, 

Por Uie tears ashore that flow i 
To tho windlass lot ns go. 

With yo, heave, ho I 

Tho anchor coming now apeak, 

Lost tho ship, striving, 

Bo on It driving, 

That wo tho tap'ring yards must soolt, 

And book tho foro-topsail Avoll wo know. 
A pleasing duty I Prom aloft 
Wo faintly soe those oharins, whoro oft, 
When returning, 

With passion burning, 
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Wo fondly gazo, those eyes that seem, 
In parting, with big toai'S to stream. 

Rut come I lest ours as fast should flow, 
To the windlass once more go, 

With yo, heave, hoi 

Kow tho ship is under way, 

IJio breeze so willing 
The oauvaa filling, 

Tho jirossod triangle oraolcs tho stay. 

So taught to haul tho sheet wo Icnow. 
And now in trim wo gayly sail, 

Tho massy hoaiu receives tho gale ; 
Wiiilo freed from duty. 

To his beauty 

(Loft on the loss’ning shore afar) 

A fervent sigh heaves every tar; 

To thaulc those tears for liim that flow, 
That from his true lovo ho should go. 
With yo, heave, ho I 


Tub 9Ax2on’s AfAxrar, 

Of us tars ’tls reported again and again, 

That we sail round tlie world, yet know nothing of men; 
And, if this nesertion is made with a view 
To provo sailors know naught of men’s follies, 'tis true. 
How should Jack practice treachery, disguise, or foul art, 
In whose honest face you may read his fair heart ? 

Of that maxim still ready example to give, 

Bettor death earned with honor than ignobly to live. 

How can ha wholesome Truth’s admonitions defy. 

On whoso manly brow never sat a foul lie ? 

Of tlie fair-born protootor, how Virtue offend ? 

To a foe liow bo oruel ? how ruin a friend ? 

If danger he risk in professional strife, 

Thero his honor is safe, though he venture his life ; 

Of tliat maxim still ready example to give, 

Better death earned with honor than ignobly to live. 

But to put it at worst, from fair truth could ho swerve, 
And betray tho kind friend he pretended to serve, 

While snares laid with craft his fair honor trepan, 

Man betray him to error, himsolf but a mans 
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aUould repoatftuoo abd sliaiue to hia aid coiiio too iato, 
Wouder not If in battle ho rush on his fakoj 
Of that maxim still ready example to give, 

Bettor doatli oamod vitli lionor than Ignobly to live. 

QaiMVlNa'a A FowiY. 

Spanlchig Jaolc was so ooraoly, so ploartaiifc, so jolly, 

Tliougli winds blow great guns, still he’d whisllo and sing, 

For Jack loved hia Wend, and was kuo to his Molly, 

And, if honor gives greatuosB, was groat as a king. 

Ono night as wo drove with kvo roofs in tho mainsail, 

And tho Boud came on low’ring upon a loo shoro, 

Jaolc wont up aloft for to hand tho topg’aub sail — 

A spray washed him o£E, and WO no’ot saw him moios 
But grioving’s a folly, 

Oomo lob ns be jolly } 

If wo*vo troubles on soa, boys, wo'vo pleasures on shoro. 

"Whifiling Tom, atill of mlsohiof or fun in tho niiddlo, 
Through life in all weathers at random would jog ; 

He'd dance, and lio’d shig, and he’d play on llio ilddlo. 

And swig with an air hia allowance of grog j 

^Longaido of a Don, in tho “Torriblo” I'rigato, 

As yardam and yardarm wo lay oil tlio slioni, 

In and out whiffling Tom did so capor and jig it, 

That his head was shot off, and wo no' or saw him moi'oi 
But grioving’s ft folly, 

Como lot us bo jolly} 

If wo’ve troubles on soa, boys, wo’vo plonsuros on shoro. 

Bonny Bon waa to oaoU jolly moasmato tt brother, 

Ho was manly and honest, good-natured and I'roo; 

If over ono tar WftS moro truo thftU aiiotlior 
To his friend ami his duty, that sailor was ho : 

One day witli tho davit to weigh tho kedgo anohor, 

Ben wont in tho boat on a bold ornggy shore — 

Ho overboard Uppod, when a shark and ft spanker 
Soon nippocl him in two, and wo no’oe saw him moro s 
But grievmg'B a folly, 

Como lob US bo jolly} 

If wc’vo troubles on soft, boys, wo'vo ploasuvos on shoro. 

But what of it all, lada ? aJmll wo bo dowiilioarlod 
Beoauao that mayhap wo now talco Our Inst sup ? 

Life’s cable must oiio day or other be parted, 

And Death in safe moorings will bring us all ups 
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J^ui, ’Lis always tho way on'fc — one scarce finds a broLlior 
Fond as intch, lionesl, fioarty, niid true to the core, 

Ifiil by balLlo, or tttorin, or sonio clnmnod tiling or other, 

Ilo’a poppod off the hooka, and wo uo’cr soo him inorol 
Ihifc grioviiig's a lolly, 

Como lot ns bo jolly; 

If we’ve tronblos on sea, boys, we’ve ploosuros on ahoro, 

irONJCSl’V IN' TATTlCnS. 

This liero’s what I does — I, d’ye see, forma n notion 
T’hat ouv troubles, our Borrows and atrito, 

Arc tho winds and Uio billows that foment tho ocoan, 

As wo work through tho passago of lifo. 

And for fear on life’s soa lost tho vessel should foundor, 

To liimont and to weep, and to wail, 
la n pop pun that trios to otttroar a nlno-pouiulor, 

All the aamo as a whiff in a galo. 

Why now I, Uiongh hard fortuno lias pretty near starved mo, 

And my togs are all ragged and queer, 

Ne’er yet gave tho bag to tho friend who had eorved mo, 

Or oausocl ruined beauty a tear. 

Now there t’other day, when my messmate deooivod mo, 

Stole my rhino, ray cheat, and ouv I’oll, 

Do you think in revenge, while their troaohory griovoA mo, 

I a oourtrinartiai oallod? — Not at all. 

This hero oh the matter w.as 3ny way of arg’ing — 

’Tia true they han’t left mo a cross; 

A vile wifo and false friend though are gone by tW bargain. 

So tho gain d’ye see’s more than the loss : 

For though fortune’s a jilt, and has pretty near starvod me. 

And my togs are all ragged and queer, 

I ne’er yet gave the bag to the feiond who had served mo, 

Or caused riuued beauty a tear. 

Tho heart’s all —when that’s built as it should, sound and olever, 
Wo go ’fore the wind like a fly. 

But if I'otton and crank, yon may luff up forever, 

You’ll always sail in tho wind’s oyo: 

With palaver and nonsense T’m not to bo paid off, 

I’m adrift, lot it blow thon groat guns, 

A gale, a fresh broozo, or the old geminan’s head off, 

I takes life rough and smooth as it runs; 

Contont, thouglv hard fortuno Ima pretty near starved mo, 

And my togs arc all mggod and queer j 
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I no^or yet gave the bapf to tlio friend wlio had florvcd 
Or caused ruined beauty ca Lear, 


Natukb and Nancy. 

Let awabsj with their wo^va, their xmlavor, and lios, 

Sly flatlcry^a silk sails sLill bo trimming, 

Swear Lhoir Polls bo all angels droiipod down (roni the skiofl 
I yonr angola don’t lilco— I lovea woinon. 

And I loYoa a warn; heart, and a 8;YCot honest nund, 

Good as truth, and as lively aa fancy ; 

AxS constant as lionor, as tondornoss kind j 
lu short, I loves Natiiro and Nancy. 

I read in a song about Wonns, T thinks, 

All rigged out with lior Gupids and (Traces: 

And how roses and lilies, oarnations and innka, 

Was inado xiaiut to claiil) over their faces, 

They tluit loves it may take all such art for their juiins-- 
Por mine Hia another guess hancy ; 

Givo mo the rich health, llosli and blood, and hliui voina, 
That pays tho sweet face of iny Nancy. 

Why, T wont to tlm play, where they talked well at loast» 

As to act all tlioir parts they wor(i trying; 

They wore x>laying at soldiers, and playing at feuHf^, 

And some thoy was playing at dying. 

Lot ^om hang, drown, or starve, or tak(^ itoison, eVyn mi). 

All just for tlroir gig and thoir fancy; 

What to thciTi was but jest is right oarnest Lo me, 

Nor I live and IW die for my Nancy. 

Let tho girls then, liko so many Algerine Shirks, 

Dash away, a fine gay jiainted galley, 

With thoir jacks, and thoir ponnants, and gingniLroad works, 
All for show, and just nothing for value — 

Palso colors throw o\ik, decked by lal)or and art, 

To take of port coxcombs tho fancy ; 

Thoy aro all for tlio person, T’m all Cor the lioarL — 

In short, Thn for Nature and Nancy, 

Titic Standi no ’Poaht. 

(Tim last Boiif; writtou by Mr. Plljdln.) 

Tho moon on Iho ocean was dimmed by a ripple, 
Affording a checkered delight. 
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Tho gay jolly tars passed Iho word for the tipplo 
And tlio toast — for ^twaa Saturday niglit: 

Somo aweetliearfe or wife that he loved as his life, 
Each drank> while ho wished ho could hail her; 
But tho standing toast that pleased the most 
Was — The wind that blowS; the ship that gooa; 
And the lass that loves a sailor I 

Some drank the king and hie bravo shipp^ 

And some tho constitution, 

Somo — ^May our foes and all such rips 
Own English resolution I 
Thai fate might bless some Poll or Bess, 

And that they soon might hail her i 
But tho standing toast that pleased tho most 
Was — Tire wind that blows, the ship that goos, 
And tho lass that loves a sailor I 

Somo drank our queon, and somo out land^ 

Our glorious land of freedom! 

Somo that our tars might never stand 
For our heroes bravjp to load ^ein I 
That beauty in distress might And 
Such friends as iie^Qt would fail her : 

But the standing toast that lAensed tho most 
Was — The wind that blows, the ship that goes, 
And the lass that loves a sailor I 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 

BV GILBERT WIIITE, 

[Gilbert Wiiitfj t An English naturalist ; horn at Solbomo, July 18, 1720 ; 
(hod tlioro Juno 20, 1708. IIo was oduoatod at Oxford and obtained a fellow*^ 
flliii) Lhoro ill 17‘i4, lator taking orders In tlio CJuirch of England. Ills Ilf© was 
oliiofly spent in Selborno, whoro ho wns roctor from 1786 until Ills doatb. IIo 
wrote ‘‘Tlio Natural History and Antiquities of Selborno” (1780) and ‘‘TJio 
NaluraBala' Calendar, with Obsorvatlons iiiYarious Bi'anchoa of Naturfxl His- 
tory ” (1705). His Lottors were publlehod iu 18780 

Letters to Thomas Pekn-ant. 

THE PARISH Oir SELBOBKE. 

The parish of Selborne lies in the extreme eastern corner of 
the county of Hampshire, bordering on tho county of Sussex, 
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and not far fi’oin tho county of Suvroy ; is about fifty milos 
aoutlweat of London, in latitiulo lifty-ono, and nonr niidway 
between the tows of Alton and Potorafield. Being very largo 
and extensive, it abuts on twelve parishes, two of whidi aro in 
Sussex — viz., Trofcton and llogato. If you begin from tho 
south and proceed westward, tlio adjacent parishes aro Knmhot, 
Newton Valence, Piivingdon, Hartley JIauduit, Groat Ward-le- 
ham, Kingsley, Hodloigh, Braiushot, Trottou, liogato, J^ysHO, 
and Groatham. The soils of this distriot aro almost as variotis 
and diversified as the views and nspooLs. Tlio high jiart of tho 
southwest consists of a vast hill of chalk, rising throo hundred 
feet above, the village, and is divided into a slieop down, tlio 
high wood, and a long hanging wood, called Hhie ITaugov. Tim 
covort of this eminonco is nltogcthor heccli% tho most Involy of 
all forest trees, whether wo consider its smooth rind nr bark, 
its glossy foliage, or graceful iiondulous bouglus. Tho down, 
or sheep walk, is a pleasing iiavkliko 8i»ot, of about oiio inilo by 
half that space, jutting out on tho verge of the hill eountvy, 
where it begins to break down into tho plains, and ooitnnanding 
a very engaging view, being an nffsomblago of liill, dale, wood- 
lands, Jioath, and wator, Tlio prospeot is bounded to the south- 
east and oast by tho vast range of moimtalus called tho Sussex 
Downs, by Guild-down near Guildford, and hy the downs round 
Dorking, and llyogato in Surrey, to the northeast, which alto- 
gotlier, with tho country beyond Alton and Narnham, form a 
noble and extensive outline. 

At tho foot of this hill, one stngo or stop from tho U 2 )lunds, 
lies the village, which consists of one single struggling stroot, 
throo (iuai’tei’8 of a inilo in length, in ft sholtovod vale, and run- 
ning parallel with Tho Hanger. Tho honaos aro divided from 
the hill by a vein, of stiff clay (good wheat land), yot ataud ou 
a rook of white stone, little in appearance roinovotl from ohalk j 
bxrt seems so far from being oaloaroouB, that it endures oxtreino 
heat. Yot that tho ficostono still pvosorvoR semewhab that is 
analogous to chalk is plain from tho booohos which dosooud as 
low as those rocks oxtond, and no farlhor, and thrive os well ou 
them, whero tho ground is stoop, as on tho chalks. 

The cart way of tho village divides, in a romai'kablo manner, 
two very incongruous soils. To tho southwest is a rank, clay, 
that requires tho labor' of years to vendor it mollow , while the 
gardens to tho northeast, and small inclosures boldrid, consist 
of a warm, forward, orumhling mold, called lilucli: malm, wliioh 
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B00ins highly saturated with vog6tabl0 and animal inanuro 5 and 
tlieso may porliaps have boon tlio original aito of tbo town, 
while the woods and coverts might extend down to the opposite 
bank. 

At each ond of tho village, which runs from southeast to 
northwest, arises n ainnll rivulet : that at tho northwest ond 
frequently fails 5 but tho other is a fine perennial spring, little 
influenced by drought or wot seasons, called W ell-head. This 
breaks out of soino high grounds joining to More Hill, a noble 
chalk promontory, romarkablo for soncling forth two streams 
into two different seas. Tho one to tho south becomes a branoh 
of tho Aruu, running to Arundol, and so sailing into tho Hritish 
Channol : tho other to tho north. Tho Selborno stream makes 
one branoh of tho Weyj and, mooting the black-down strsani 
at Jlodloigh, and tho Alton and Ifarnham stream at Tilford- 
bridgo, swells into a coasidorablo rivor, navigable at Godid- 
ming; from whonco it passes to Guildford, and so into tho 
Thames at Woybridgo ; and thus at tho Here into tho Gorman 
Ocean. 

Our wells, at an nvorag<;^ run to about sixty-three feet, and 
when sunk to that depth soldoiu fail; but produce a flne limpid 
water, soft to the taste, and luucli commended by those who 
drink tho pure element, but which does not lather well with 
soap. 

To tho northwest, north, and east of the village, is a raugo 
of fair iuoloBiu’es, consisting of what is called a whito malm, a 
sort of rotten or rubble stone, whioh, when turned up to tho 
frost and rain, molders to pieces, and becomes manure to itself. 
This soil produces good wheat and clover. 

Still on to tho northeast, and a step lower, is a kind of 
white land, neither chalk nor clay, noithor fit for pasture nor 
for tho plow, yot kindly for hops, whioh root deep in the 
froostoiic, and have tlioir polos and wood for oliarooal growing 
just at hand, "fho white soil prodnoos tho brightest hops. 

As tho parish still inclines down towards Wolmor Forest, 
at tho juncture of the clays and sand the soil bocomos a wot, 
sandy loam, remarkable for timber, and infamous for roods. 
Tho oaks of Temple and Blaokmoor stand high in the estima- 
tion of purveyors, and havo furuished much navid timber j 
while the trees on tho freestone grow largo, but are what work- 
mou call shaky, aud so brittle as often to fall to pieces in 
sawing. Beyond tho sandy loam tho soil becomes a hungry 
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lean Band, till it mingloB willi the forest; niul will produce 
little witliout tlvo assistftnco of liuio and turnips. 

TUIil IfOlHilST oil’ WOLMBU. 

Should I omit to dcaoribo with some oxaoliioss the forost of 
Wolmor, of which throe fifths porhnpa lie in tliis pavisli, luy ac- 
count of SelboruQ would bo yory hnporroot, as it is a district 
abounding with many ourious productions, botli animal and 
vegetable; and has often afforded mo inucli ontortainmont belli 
as a sportsman and as a nnturali.st. 

The royal forest of Wolmor is a tract of laud of about sovun 
miles in length, by two and a half in broadth, running noarly 
from north to south, and is abutted on — to begin to the south, 
and 80 to proceed eastward — by the parishes of Groatluun, 
Lyase, Rogato, and Trotton, iu the county of Suasox 5 by Rrain- 
ehob, Hedloigli, and Kingsloy. This royalty consists outiroly 
of sand coyorocl with heath and fern ; but is soinowhat diversi- 
fied with hills and dales, without having one standing tree in 
tho whole extent, In tlio bottoms, whore the waters stagnato, 
are many bogs, which formorly abouiulod with subtorwuioous 
trees ; though !Dr. Plot says positively that “ there iiovor wore 
any fallen trees hidden in tlio mosses of tho sotithorn oouiitios,” 
But he was rnietakon : for X myself have seen cottages on tho 
verge of this wild district, whoso timbers consisted of a black, 
hard wood, looking like oak, which the owners assured mo they 
proouTod from tho bogs by probing tlio soil with spits, or somo 
such instruments : but tho iioat is so much cut out, and tho 
moors liavo boon so well oxaminod, that none has boon found of 
late. Besides tho oak, I have also been shown pioooa of fossil 
wood of a paler color and softer nature, whiclx tho inlmhitaiils 
called fir : but, upon 11 nioo oxamination, and trial by fire, I 
could discover nothing resinous in thorn 5 and thoroloro rather 
sujiposo that they woro parts of a willow or aklor, or some snoh 
aquatic tree. 

This lonely domain is a very agrooahlo haunt for many sorts 
of wild fowls, which not only frequent it in the winter, but 
breed tlioro in tlio summer ; snoh as lajiwings, snipoa, wild 
ducks, and, ao I luivo discovered within these few years, teals, 
Partridges iu vast plenty ai'O bred in good seasons on tlio vergo 
of this forest, into which they love to mako oxcursiens ; und iu 
particular, in tho dry summors of ITdO and lYdl, ami sumo 
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yoavs after, they Bwai'ineil to such a degree that piirLios of un- 
roasoimble sportainon kiliod twenty and soinotiines thirty Lraeo 
in a day. 

liut there was a nobler species of gimie in this forest, now 
t'xiincty iriich I Jjavo heal'd old 2->ooplo my abouiidod laitoh 
before shooting flying beonnie so common, and tliat was tho 
lieatli cook, black game, or grouse. When I was a litido boy I 
rooollocfc Olio coining now and then to my falher’a table, Tlio 
last puck I’omeiiiborod was killed .about tliirty-fivo years ago j 
and within those ten years one solitary gray lien was sprung by 
some beagles in boating for a hare, Tho sportsiucn oriod out 
A lieu plieasant I ” but a gentleman present, who had ofloii 
soon grouse in tho north of Jfiiiglaiid, assured mo that it was a 
gray hen. 

Nor does tho 1oh.s of our black game prove tho only gap in 
the Jfauna Solborniensis ; for another beautiful link in tlio 
chain of beings is wanting : I moan tho rod door, 17111011 toward 
tlio boginning of this century ainoimtod to about five hundred 
head, and made a stately axipoarance. There is an old Icooiier, 
now alivo, named Adams, whoso groiit-graiulfatliov (montiouod 
in a porarahulation taken in 1.036), grandfather, father, and self 
onjoyod tho head kooporsliip of Wolmor Iforost in sucooasion 
for more than a hundred years. This person assures mo that 
his father has often told him that Quoon Anno, as sho was 
journeying on tho Portsmouth road, did not think tho forest of 
WoJmor bcnoafcli iior royal regard. I^’or she came out of the 
groat I’Oad at Lippock, which is just by, and, reposing hersolf 
on a hank smoothed for that purpose, lying about half a niilo 
to the east of Wolmor Pond, and still called Queen’s Banlc, saw 
with great complacency and satisfaction the whole herd of rod 
deer brought by tho keepers along tho vale before her, oonsisfc. 
ing then of about five hundred head. A sight this, worthy the 
attention of the gvealost sovoreign ! But ho farther adds that, 
by moans of tho Waltham blacks, or, to iiso his own expression, 
as soon {is they began blacking, tlioy were reduced to about 
fifty head, and so oontiiiuod deoreasing till the time of tho late 
Buko of Oiimborlaiid. It is now more than thirty years ago 
tliat his highness sent down a huntsmaii, and six yooinan 
prickers, in scarlot jaclcoLs lacod with gold, attended by Uic 
staghouuds ; ordering thorn to tako every deer in tills forest 
alivo, and to convoy them in carts to Windsor. In tho course 
of tho Buuiiuor they caught ovory stag, soino of which showed 
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oxtraordinai-y divovsion ; but iii Iho following winter, whou tho 
liinda wore also carried off, such lino oUascs wore oxhibitod as 
served l/iie country 2')Ooplo ror luattov* of tivllc and wonder ior 
yeavb afterwards . I siiw myaolf oiio of tlio yoomiin prickurs 
single out a stag from the herd, and iiuist confess tiuit it was 
tlio moat curious feat of activity I over behold, suporior to auy- 
tiiing iu Mr. Astley’s riding school. Tlio oxorlioiis iniido by 
the horse and door uiuoh oxeoodod all iny oxj)oolati()ns j thongli 
the former groatly oxcollod the latter in speed. When, tho de- 
voted door was separated from libs oouipaniouH, they giivo liiju, 
by their watches, law, as tlioy called it, for Lwonty minutes j 
wlioii, sounding thoir lionis, tho slop tlogs Wd'O porJuittod to 
pursue, and a most gallant scono onsuod. 

I'OAOHINU. 

Though largo herds of door do inuoli liarni to tho noigh- 
borliood, yet tho injury to tho morals of the jwoplu is of more 
moment than tho loss of their crops. Tho toinptaUou is irro’ 
eUtible ; for most iiiou are spoi'laniw’i Ity constitutiou : and thuro 
is such an inliorout spirit for hunting hi human natiiro, as 
scaroo any inhibitions oan rostraiu, Uenco, towards tlio Jjogiu- 
ning of this coiitury all this country wivs wild about door Hloul- 
ing. Unless ho was a hunter, ns they alXootod to luiU ihomsolvoa, 
no young person was allowed lo ho possessed of manhood or 
gallantry. Tho Widthani blacks at length oominittud such 
ouormitios tliab govornmont was forced to iiitcrforo wiLli tliab 
BovovG and sanguiimry act called Iho “lUack Act,’* wlueh 
now compi'ohouds more folojiie.s than any law Unit over was 
framed before. And, Uveretore, a lato Uishop nf ■\ViuelicHtor, 
when urged to ro-stock Waltlimu (Jliase, rofuaetl, from a luotivo 
worthy of a prolate, replying “lliat it had douo misohiof ujuiugli 
already,” 

Our old race of door sLoalors is hardly oxOiiiob yet ! it was 
but a littlo while ago that, over their ale, they used Lo I'ocouut 
the exploits of tJioir youth; nuoli us waLelniig tlio pregnant 
hind to hov lair, and, whou tho calf was dropped, paring its 
feet with a ponkiiifo to tho cjuick lo jnovonb its oscapo, till it 
was largo and flat enough to ho killed j tlio shooting at ono of 
their neighbors with a hnllob in a turnip liold by mooiisbiuo, 
mistaking him for a deer ; umf the losing a dog iu tlie follow- 
ing oxti'iiordiiiary iiiaiuior. Some fellows, suspecting that a calf 
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new-fallon -was deposited in a oortam spot of thick fern, wont, 
with a lurcher, to surprise it j when the jjaroiit hind rushed out 
of the brake, end, talcing a vast spring with all her feet close 
together, pitched upon the nook of the dog, and. broke it short 
in two. 

Another temptation to idloiiesa and sporting was a number 
of rabbits, which possessed all tho hillocks and dry pkeos : but 
these being inconvoniout to tho huntsmen, on account of thoir 
burrows, when tlioy came to lalce away tho deor, they por- 
jnitted tho country people to destroy them all, 

Such forests and wastes, when thoir alluroinonUs to iri^egii- 
larities aro vomovod, are of considorahlo sorvico to noiglibor- 
hoods that verge upon thorn, by furnishing them with peat and 
turf for thoir firing 5 with fuel for tho burning their lime 5 and 
with ashes for thoir grasaos ; and by maintaining their geese 
and tlioir stoolc of young oattlo at little or no expense. 

Tho manor farm of tho parish of Greatham has an adraitlod 
claim, I see (by an old record taken from tho Tower of Lon- 
don), of turning nil live stock on tho forest, at proper seasons, 
“ bidontibus oxcoptis.” TJie.troa3on, I presume, why sheep aro 
oxoludod, :a, bocauso, being such close grazora, they would pibk 
out all the finest grasse.s, and hinder the deer from thriving. 

Though (by statute 4 and 6, W. and Mary, 0. 28 ) “ to bum 
on any waste, between Candlemas and Midsummer, any grig, 
ling, heath and furze, goss or fern, is punishable with whip- 
ping and confinement in the house of correction ; " yot, in this 
forest, about March or April, nocorcUng to the dryness of tho 
season, snoh vast heath fires are lighted up, that they often get 
to a mastevless head, and, catching the hedges, liavO eometitnea 
been communicated to tho underwoods, woods, and coppices, 
Avhero groat damage has onsued. The plea for those burnings 
is that, when the old coat of heath, eto., is oonsumod, young 
will sprout up, and afford much tender browse for cattlo 3 but, 
whore tlioro is largo old furze, the fire, following the roots, oon- 
Bumos the very ground ; so that for hundreds of acres nothing 
is to bo seen but smother and desolation, the whole circuit 
round looking like tho cindein of a volcano j and, the soil being 
quite exhausted, no traces of vegetation aro to bo found for 
jmars. Tlioao conflagrations, ns they take place usually with a 
northeast or oast wind, much annoy this village with their 
smoke, and often alarm the country 5 and, once in particular, I 
remember that a goiiLlomau wlro lives beyond Andover, coming 
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to iiiy house, -vvlioii ho got on Uio downs botwoon tluib town and 
Winohestor, at twonty-fivo miles’ distiuioo, was suri)riaud much 
with sanoko and a laoL smoll of lire, and concluded Unit Alves- 
ford was in flames ; but, whoa ho cuuio to that town, ho thou 
had appveheusioiia for tho next village, and so on to tho oiul of 
his journey. 

On two of tho most oonspicuoua oininonces of this forest 
stand two arbors or howora, made of tho boughs of oak j tho 
one called Wivldon Lodge, tho other Bvimslouo Loilgo : thcHu 
the keepers renew annually on tho feast of St. Ihiriuibas, taking 
the old materials for iv porciuisito. Tho farm called JUivckumor, 
in this parish, is ohligml to find tho posts luid brushwood for 
tho former ; while tho farms at Groathiun, in rotation, fm’iii.sh 
for tho latter ; and aro all enjoined to cut and deliver tho 
materials at tho spot. This custom I iiiuuUou, beoaiiso I look 
upon it to bo of very romoto aiitiiiuity. 

LAKKU in TIU'l EOURS'C. 

On tho vorgo of tho forest, it is now oirtminHorihud, ai'o 
tliroo considorablo lakes, two in Oakhangor, of whicjh 1 Imvo 
jjothing particular to eay 5 and ctno called din’s, or dean’s 
Pond, wiiich is worthy tho attention of a iiaturaliHt or a sports- 
man. For, being crowded at tho uppor end with willows, and 
with tho oarox cospitosa, it affords suoli a safo and pleasing 
shelter to wild cUioks, teals, snipes, oto., that they brood thoro, 
In the winter this eovorl is also froipiontod by foxes, and somo- 
tiinos by pheasants j and tho bogs produce many oiirions pltinls. 
(For Avhioh consult Letter XLI. to Mr. Hurringtoii.) 

By a perambulation of Wolmor Forest and tho Holt, made 
in 1686, and tho olovonth year of Cliarlos I. (wbloh now lios 
before mo), it appears that tho limits of tho fonnor aro uincli 
oiromusoribod. For, to say nothing of tho farthor sido, with 
which 1 am not so woil acipiuintod, tho hounds on thl.s sido, in 
old times, oaino into dinswood 5 ami oxlondod to tliu ditoh of 
Wtircl-lo-bam Park, in wliioli .stands tlio curious mount called 
King John’s Hill, and Lodge Hill j iuid to tho vorgo of Hartley 
Maiuluit, oiillod Manduit Hutch ; compruhondiiig also Slairt 
Heath, Oakhangor, and Oakwetods ; a largo district, now private 
property, though onco belonging to Iho royid domain. 

It ns roniarkiiblo that tho term “jiiirliou” is novor otjco nmii- 
tiouod in Lliia long roll of parchmont. it coatains, besides tho 
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porainbulation, ft rough ostimalo of the value of the limbers, 
which wore eonsidorablo, growing ivt that time iu the disfcriot o£ 
the Holt ; and enumerates the oTflcors, superior and inferior, of 
those joint forests, for the time being, and their ostensible fees 
and perquisites. In those days, as at present, there were hardly 
any trees in Wolmer Forest. 

Within tiio present limits of the forest are three coiisidor- 
ablo Iftlros, Hogmor, Oranmer, and Wolmer; all of which aro 
stocked Avith carp, tench, cols, and porch : but the fish do not 
thrive well, booause tho water is hungry, and tho bottoms are a 
naked sand. 

A oiroumstanco respecting these ponds, thougli by no means 
peculiar to them, I cannot pass over in silence ; and that is, that 
instinct by which in summer all tho kino, whether oxen, cows, 
calves, or heifers, retire constantly to tho water during tho 
hotter hours ; whore, being more exempt from flies, and inhal- 
ing the coolness of that element, somo belly deep, and soruo 
only to mid log, they ruminate and solace themselves from about 
ton in tho morning till four in tho afternoon, and Ihon return to 
their feeding. During this great proportion of the day they 
drop much dung, in which insects nestle ; and so supply food 
for the flsh, which would ho poorly subsisted but from this 
oontingenoy. Thus Nature, who is a great eoonoraist, oonverts 
tho reoreation of one animal to tho suijport of another I Thom- 
son, who was a nice observer of natural ocourronces, did not 
let this pleasing oircuinstancG esoapo him. Ho says, iji his 
“ Summer,’' 

A various group the herds and flooks compose ; 

on tho grassy bank 

>Somo ruminating lie ; Avhile others stand 
Hall iu tho flood, and, often bending, sip 
The circling surface. 

Wolmer Pond, so called, I suppose, for eminence’ sake, is 
a vast lake for this part of tho world, containing, in its Avholo 
oiroumferonco, 2646 yards, or very near a milo and a half. 
Tho length of tho northwest and opposite side is about 704 
juirds, and the breadth of tho southwest end about 466 yards. 
Tlris moasurement, which I caused to be made with good ex- 
actness, gives an area of about sixty-six acres, exclusivo of a 
large irregular arm at the northeast corner, which wo did not 
talco into the reckoning. 
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On tlio face of this expanse of -wators, and perfectly secure 
from fowlers, lie all day long, in tlm winter season, vast flocks 
of ducks, teals, and widgeons, of various dononnnalions ; whore 
they preen and solaoo, and rest tlioinsolvos, till towards siinsel, 
when they issue forth in little parties (for in thoir natural state 
they are all birds of the night) to food in the brooks and 
meadows, returning again with tlio dawii of the inorriiiig. 
Had this lake an arm or two more, and woro it plaiilod round 
with tliick covert (for nowit is f)oi'£cctly nakod), it might imiko 
a valuable decoy. 

Yet neither its extent, uor Ihoeloavnoss of its water, nor tho 
resort of various and ourions fowls, nor its pioturos(p\o groups 
of cattle, can roiulor this mere so rojuarkahlo as tho groat 
quantity of coins that were found in its hod about forty yours 
ago. But, as such disooveries move properly belong to the an- 
tiquities of this plaoo, I sliall suppruss all jjavtioulai'H for tho 
present, till 1 enter professedly on my series of letters rospooting 
tlio more remote history of this village and distriot. 

TUIU NATUKALIB^''a SUMMJfiU-l^VBNlNO WAUC. 

TnOMAa VKNNAN'J’i JiHgUCRJtJ. 

“ oqnlcIoHi wit dlvhiltuw llllw 

liigoiilum,’’ --Viiiu, (huvi/> 

Wliou clay docliuiug ahods a milder gloaiUj 
Wlial/ time tho IVEay lly hiiunlw tho pool or ntroaiu j 
Whoi\ tho atill O'^vl sMma round tUo moad, 

Wlialr timo tlio iimoroua haro limpa forth to food j 
Then bo tho time to atoal adowii tho valo, 

And listen to tho vagrant cuckoo's taloj 
To hoar the clanioroua o\udo\v cull his inalo, 

Or the aoU quail his tendor piiin rolatoj 
To SCO tho swallow ewoep tlio davlchiiug plain 
13elatocl, to support her infant train ; 

To mark tho swift iu rapid giddy ring 
Dash round tho slooplo, unsubduod oF wing; 

Aniusivo birds 1' — say Avhoro yonr liid roLraal 
Whoii tho frost ragos and tlio iuiii posts boat; 

Whenco your return, by fl\ich ui (!0 iiistiiitit lodj 
When spring, soft season, lifts her bloomy head ? 

Such baihod soarolms moolc man's pJ'ying prido, 

Tho Uui> of Natouis is your soerol guide 1 
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Wliilo (loGp^ning shados obsouro the face of clay. 

To yonder benoli leaf-sholtevod lot us stray, 

Till blonclod objects fail fcho swimming sight, 

And all tlio fading landscape sinks in night.; 

To tho dvoway dorr como brushing hy 
With buzzing wing, or tl\o shrill cricket cry; 

To 80 Q the feeding bat glance through tho wood ; 

To catch the distant falling of tho flood; 

Wliilo o^or tho cliff th^ awakonod churn owl hung 
Through the still gloom protracts hia chattering song j 
Wliilo high in air, and poiaod upon his wings, 

Unaoon, tho soft onamorod wood lark sings: 

Those, KATUJ^^fl^s works, tho curious mind employ. 

Inspire a sootliing melancholy joy: 

As fancy warms, a pleasing kind of pain 

Steals o^or the cheek, and thrills tho creeping vein I 

Each riiral sight, eaoli sound, each smell, conilnno; 

Tho tinkling ehoep boll or tlio broath of kino ; 

Tho now-mown hay that aconts tho swolling breeze, 

Or oottago chimney smoking through the trees. 

The chilling night dews fall away, retire I 
For soQj tho glowworm lights her amorous flro t 
Thus, ere nights veil had half obaoured the slcy, 

Tli^ impatient damsel hung lier lamp on high : 

True to tlio signal, by lovers meteor led, 

Leander hastened to his Horo^s bod. 

Eohoes. 


SELnoRUE, Feh. 12/A, 1778. 
Porib puer, comituin seduotus ab agmino fido, 

Dixerat, Eoquis adeat ? ei, Adost, respondcrat Echo. 

Hie stupot j utqiio ociein part os divisit in omuoa j 
Voce, Veni, clamat magnfl. Yocat ilia vocantem. 

In n disti'iot so diyorsiflod na this, bo full of hollow vales 
and hanging woods, it is no wonder that echoes should abound. 
Many wo have discovored that return the cry of a pack of dogs, 
tho notes of a hunting horn, a tunablo ring of bells, or tho mel- 
ody of birds vory agreeably ; but wo were still at a loss for 
a polysyllabioal artioulato echo, till a young gontlcman, wlio 
had parted from his company in a summer ovoning walk, 
and was oalUug after thorn, stumblod upon a very curious one 
in a spot where it might least bo expeotod. At first he was 
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much Burprised, and could not bo porsuadod but that ho -was 
mookod by some boy; but ropoating liis trials in sovoral lan- 
guages, and finding his respondent to bo a very adroit polyglot, 
ho then disoernecl tho docoption. 

This echo in an ovoning, boforo rural noisos ooaso, would 
repeat ton syllables most artioulatoly and diHtinotly, ospooitvlly 
if quick dactyls were ohoson. Tho last syllables of 

Tityro, tu iialulw recubans . . . 

•were as audibly and iiilolligibly roturiiod as tho first j and 
thoro is no doubt, could trial havo boon inado, but that at mid- 
night, when tho air is very olastio, and. a dead sUnnoss pre- 
vails, one or two syllables inoro raiglit liavo boon obtainod ; but 
tho distance londorod so lato an oxpovimont very inconvoniout. 

Quick dactyls, wo ohsorvod, succoodotl host; for wlioii wo 
caino to try its powers in slow, hoavy, oinbarrasaod spoudooa of 
the sarao number of sylhvhlos, 

Monstriun horrondnin, inforiiio, iiigous . . - 

wo could porooivo a rotarn but of fo\u' or live. 

All oolioos have somo one plnco to wliioh they avo roturnod 
stronger and movo distinct than to any other ; and that is 
always the place that lies at right angles with tho ohjoct of 
reporoussion, and is not too near, nor too far off. lUiildings, 
or naked rocks, rodoho much more artioulatoly tlian hanging 
woods or valos j bocauso in tho lallor tho voioo is as it woro 
entangled, and embarraasod in tho covort, and woalcenocl in tho 
rebound, 

Tlio true object of this echo, as wo found by various oxpori- 
monts, is tho stono-huilt, tiled hop Iciln in (hilly Lano, which 
raonsuros in front forty foot, and from tho ground to tho oavos 
twolvo foot. Tho truo ocMnm phoniotm^ or just disLanco, is 
ono parUoular spot in tho king's liold, in Iho path to Noro IIUI, 
on the very brink of tho 8too]i balk abovo the liollow oiirtway. 
In this caso thoro is no choioo o£ distanoo; but tlio pak)i, by 
more oontingonoy, Iiappons to bo tho lucky, tlio identical sjiot, 
because tho ground, rises or falls so Innuediatoly, if tho speaker 
oithor retires or advances, that his mouth would at onco bo 
abovo or below tho objoot. 

Wo measured this polysyllabioal ooho with groat oxnctnofls, 
and found tho distanoo to fall vory sliort of Dr. Plot’s rulo for 
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cUstixiot articulation ; for the Doctor, in Iris history of Oxford- 
flhiro, allows a hundred and twenty feet for the return of each 
syllable distinctly; honco this echo, wliioli gives ten distinct 
syllables, ought to measure four hundred yards, or one hundred 
and twenty feet to otich syllabla ; whereas our distance is only 
two hundred and fifty-eight yards, or near seventy-five feet, to 
each syllable. Thus onr moastire falls short of the Doctor's ns 
five to eight j but then it must bo acknowledged that this can- 
did philosopher was convinced afterwards that some latitude 
must bo admitted of in the distance of echoes, according to time 
and place. 

When oxporinionts of this sort are making, it should always 
bo reinombored that weather and the time of day have a vast 
influenco on an echo ; for a dull, heavy, moist air deadens and 
clogs the sound; and hot sunsliiuo renders tho air thin and 
weak, and deprives it of all its springiness, and a rufniiig wind 
quite defeats tho whole. In a still, clear, dewy evening the air 
is most elastic ; and porhaiis the later tho hour tho more so. 

Echo has always boon so amusing to the imagination, that 
tlio poets have personified heri and in their hands she has been 
the occasion of many a beautiful fiction. Nor need the gravest 
man bo ashamed to appear taken with such a plienomenon, 
since it may become the subject of philosophical or mathemati- 
cal inquiries. 

One should havo imagined that eclioos, if not entertaining, 
must at least havo boon harmloss and iiioffeasivo ; yet Virgil 
advances a strange notion that they are injurious to boos. 
After onumoraling some probable and reasonable annoyanoos, 
such as prudent owners would wish far removed from their bee 
garden, ho adds i — 

ant ubi ooncava piilsii 

Saxa sonant, vocisquo offonsa rosultat imago. 

This wild and fanoiful assertion will hardly be admitted by 
tho philosopliGi'S of these days, especially aa they all now sooin 
agreed that insects are not furnishod with any organs of hear- 
ing at all. But if it should bo ui'god, that though they cannot 
hear yet perhaps they may fool the repercussions of sounds, I 
grant it is possible they may. Yet that these impressions are 
distasteful or Imrtful, I deny, because bees iu good summers 
thrivo well in my outlet, where the oolioes are very strong ; for 
this village is another Anatholh, a plaeo of responses and echoes. 
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Besides, it does not appear from oxporimont that hoes avo in 
any way oapablo of being affoctod by Bounds ; for T liave often 
tried my own with a largo speaking trumpet hold close to their 
hives, and with such an oxortion of voice as would have luiilod 
a ship at the distniico of a mile, and still those insoots pursued 
their various employments undisturbod, and without showing 
the least sensibility or rosontmont. 

Sojue time since its disoovory this echo is booomo totally 
silent, though the object, or hop kiln, romains ; nor is tlioro 
any mystory in this dofoot ; for tho Hold botwoon is ])lnulod as 
a hop garden, and tho voice of tho flpoakor is totally alworhivl 
and lost among tho polos and ontanglod foliage c)f tho liopa. 
And when the polos are vomovod in autumn tho disiippointiuont 
is the same; because a tall quicksot hodgo, nurturod up for 
the luu’poso of shellov to tho hop groiind, entirely interrupts 
tho impulse and roporcussiou of tho voice ; ho that till thoso 
obstructions aro romovod no inoro of its garrulity oau ho 
expected. 

Should any gentleman of fortune think an echo in his park 
or outlet a pleasing incident, ho miglit build ono at little or uo 
expense. For whoiiovor ho had occasion for a new barn, stable, 
dog konnol, or liko slructuro, it would bo only lujodfnl to orect 
this building on tho gouLlo declivity of a lull, with a liko rising 
oppo.silo to it, at a fow hnndrod yards distiinco j and iiovliaps 
suooosa might bo tho ofiaior insurotl could Homo canal, lake, or 
stream intorvono. From a scat nt the ennfnm pJionicum ho and 
his friends might amuso thnm8()lvo.H Bmnotimos of an ovouiug 
with the prattle of thin loquacious nymjdi; of whofio coiupla- 
coiicy and doeont roservo inoro may bo Haid than oun with truth 
of every individual of hor sox. 


THE BLEASnUES OF MEMOllY. 

By BAMtJEL llOOKRfl, 


[SAitnET, "RonEHS! An EnsHfllipocit ; bnrantWowliv'ltm fiiYinn, rjOnilan, July 
so, 170;} ; died In Boudoti, Docomlirr IH, 1865. Howuh cuvufully oiluoiitnil liy pri- 
vate tutor, a andwiion alioul Boviiiucoti yours old onlorod Ids fiuhor's bank, wlioin 
bo ronirUnsd dni'lna Uio rest of Ids Hfo, succoodlnff his futhor ns proxii'lutia lu 
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1703, Ills licat-known poom, “ Tho X^IeiiBuros of l^lemovy (1702), passed through 
majiy eclttlons* His other works [noliide; ♦‘The Voyage of ColaiiibuB^’ (1612), 
Jacquollno” (1813), Iluinau Life*» (IfilO), and “Italy” (1822),] 

SwEE^r meiHory, wafted by thy gentle gale^ 

Oft up the tide of Time I turn my sail, 

To view the fairy haimtg of long-lost hours, 

Blest with far greener shades, far fresher flowers. 

Agog and olimes remote to Thee impart 
What charms in Genius, and refines in Art; 

TheOj in whoso hand the koyo of Science dwell, 

The pensive portress of her holy cell 
Whose constant vigils chase the chilling damp 
Oblivion steals upon her vestal lamp. 

Tlio friends of Reason, and the guides of Youth, 

Whoso language breathed the eloquenoo of Truth ; 

Whoso life, beyond pvocoptive wisdom, taught 
The great in conduct, and the pure in thought j 
These still exist, by Theo to Fame consigned, 

Still speak and act, the^odols of mankind. 

From Theo sweet Hope her airy coloring draws j 
And Fancy’s flights arc subject to thy laws. 

Fi^om Thee that bosom spring of raptnro flows, 

Which only Virtuo, tranqiiil Virtue, knows. 

Wlien Joy’s bright sun has shed his evening ray. 

And Hope’s delusive meteors cease to play; 

When olouds on clouds the smiling prospect oloso, 

Still thro’ the gloom thy star serenely glows f 
Like yon fair orb, aho gilds the brow of night 
With the mild magic of rofieobed light. 

The beauteous maid, that bide the world adieu, 

Oft of that world will snatch a fond review } 

Oft at the shrine neglect her beads, to trace 
Some social acono, some dear, familiar face, 

Forgot, when first a father’s stern control 
Ghasod the gay visions of her opojnng soul : 
ind ero, with iron tongue, tho vesper bell, 

Bursts thro’ the cypress walk, the convent cell. 

Oft will lier warm and wayward heart revive, 

To lovo and joy still tromblingly alivo ; 
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Tho vliisporcd vow, tlio ohivalo caroBS prolong, 

■VVeave tho light tlaivoo, and awoll Iho choral aong j 
With rapt car drink llio onohautluR Boroiuulo, 

And, 83 it molts along tho moonlight ghitlo. 

To each soft note loturiv as soft a sigh, 

And bloaa iho youth that bida hor Blumliera ily. 

But not till 'L’inio luva caliuod the rulUod broast, 

Ai'O thOBO fond droaina of happincHB coiifost. 

Not till tho ruHliing winds forgot to rave, 
la hoavoa’a sweet biuUo roDccUul on tho wave. 

From Guinea’s coaat pursue the loMKOiiiiig Hail, 

And cfttoh the sounds that Hadden ov<'ry gale. 

Tell, i E thou canat, tho sum of sorrows thoro, 

Mark tlio iixt gazo, tho wild and frenzied gdavo, 

Tho racks of lliouglit, and frci'zinga of dtispair I 
But pauso not tliou — 'heyond iho wt'sU'rn wav(', 

Go, view tho oaptiva liarloKul as ii alavo 1 
Crushed till his Jiigh, horoio spirit bleeds, 

And from his norvolca» frarao indignantly rooodus. 

Yet hero, ovon horo, with ploasuroB long roBigiiod, 
Lo i MnhiouY bursts tlio tv/ilight of the mind i 
Hor dear delusions Hootlio his sinking soul, 

WJvon tho viiclo sooui’go prcBumes its haso control ; 

And over h'utuvity’ft blank page difCuso 
Tho full reflootlon of tlioir vivid liuos. 

’Tia but to die, and then, to weop no moro, 

Then will lie wake on Congo’s distiinb shore j 
Beneath his plaulaiids ancient aluulo, renew 
Tho simple transjiorfcs that with fi'oedoin How ; 

Caloli tho (!Ool lircozo that musky ICveiiing blows, 

And quaff tho palm’s rich ncotac os it glows ; 

Tho oral lido of older time rohoarso, 

And olmiit tlio rude, traditionary verso, 

With those, tho lovod oompainons of his youth, 

When lifo avos luxury, and XrioiulflIiii> truth, 

Ahl why Bhould 'Virtue di'onil tho frorviis of Fnlo V 
Hors what no wealth can rvin, no power oroato I 
A little world of oloav and oloudless day, 

Nov wrecked by Btoriiis, nor mohlored by deoay 5 
A world, Avith kfnMonY’s censoEoss sunsiiino Idost, 

'i'ho homo of Ilappinoss, an Jioiiost breast. 
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But moat we mark the wonders of her reign, 
When Sleep hag looked the sengos iu her chain. 
When. Bober Judgment lias liia throne xesigued, 

Sho smiles away the chaos of the mind; 

And, as warm Eanoy^s bright Elysium glows, 

Erom Hex each imago springs, eacli ooioi" flows. 

She is tho sacred guest I the iinmortal friend I 
Oft seen o'er sleeping Inuoconoo to bend, 

111 that dead hour of night to Silence givon, 
Whispering seraphic visions of her heaven, 

WJien the blithe son of Savoy, roving round, 
With humble wares and pipe of merry sound, 

Eroin. Ilia green vale and aheltored cabin hies, 

And scales the Alps to visit foreign skies ; 

Tho' far below tho forked lightnings play, 

And at his feet the thunder dies away, 

Oft, in tho saddle rudely rocked to sleep, 

While Ills mule browses ou tlio dizzy steep, 

With Mismohy's aid, ho gits at home, and sees 
His children sport beneath their native trees, 

And bonds, to hear their cherub voices osJl, 

O'er the loud fury of the torrent's fall 

But can her smile with gloomy Madness dwell ? 
Say, can she chase the horrors of his cell 7 
Each fiery flight on Erenzy's wing restrain, 

And mold the ooinago of tho fevered brain ? 

Pass but that grate, which scarce a gleam supplies, 
There in the dust the wreck of (Jenius lies I 
lie whose arresting hand sublimely wrought 
Each bold couoeption in the sphere of thought; 
Who from the quarried mass, like PxrinxAS, drew 
Eorins ever fair, creations ever new 1 

But, as lie fondly snatched tho wreath of Eauio, 
The specter Poverty unnerved his frame. 

Cold was her grasp, a withering scowl she wore : 
And Hope's soft energies wore felt no more. 

Yet still how sweet tho soothings of his art! 

Prom the rude stone what bright ideas start ! 

Even now he elaimB the amaiunthiue wreath, 

AVitli scenes that glow, with images that breathe I 
And whence these scenes, these images, declare. 
Whence but from Her who triumphs o^or despah ? 
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Awake, arise I with grateful fervor fraught, 

Go, spring tlie mino of olovatod tiiought. 

Ho who, thro’ Hature’s various walks, surveys 
The good and fair hor faultless lino portrays j 
Whoso mind, profaned by no unhallowed guest, 

Culls from tho crowd the purest and the host ; 

May range, at will, bright li’anoy's golden olimo. 

Or, musing, mount whore Boieneo sits suhUmo, 

Or wako tho spirit of doparlod I’iino. 

Who acts thus wisely, mavk Uio moral muao, 

A hloomiiig JSdon in his life reviews! 

So richly cultured every lUitivo grace. 

Its scanty limits ho lorgots to Lracio : 

Hut tho fojid fool, wlion ovoning shades iho sky, 

Turns bub to start, and gasos but to sigli I 
Tho weary waste, that longihonod as lie ran, 

'Ifades to a blank, and dwindles to ti sjnur I 

Ah I wlio oan toll tho triumphs of Uio iniud, 

Hy truth illumined) and by taste rormod V 
Wiioii Ago has quouched the oyo and closed the car, 
Still Jiorvod for action in hor native splioro, 

Oft will she vise — with searching glance pursue 
Somo long-lovod imago vainshod from Itor view ; 

Dart thro' the doop rcooasos of tho post, 

O’er dusky forms in oliains of slumhor oast j 
With giant grasp fling back tho folds of nigld.. 

And snatch tho faithless fugitive to light. 

So thro’ tho grove tho impatient molhor Hies, 

Each sunless glade, onoli soorob pathway trios j 
Till tho light loaves tho truant boy disclose. 

Long on the wood mosa sti'olchcd in sweet repose, 

Nor yot to idoasing objocis are conliiied 
'The silent feasts of tho roilectivo mind. 

Danger and doatlr n drotul cloliglit in8i)iro; 

And tho bald veteran glows with avouUhI lire, 

Whoa, riclily bronzed by many a suiiimor sun, 

Ho counts his soars, and tolls what deeds wore doim. 

Go, with old Thames, view OholHna’.s glorioiis pilo{ 
And ask the shattoi'cd hero, whoiuio his smile '( 

Go, view tho splendid domes of Grocuwioh, go 5 
And own what raptures from lloUoction flow. 
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iiobloat flU’uctuiea imaged in the wave I 
A nation\^ grateful tribute to the brave. 

Hailj blosb retreats from war and shipwreck, hall I 
That oft arrest tho wondoring stranger^a sail. 

Long have yo hoard llio narratives of ago, 

Tho battlers havoc, and Iho tonipest^a rago \ 

Long have yo knomi RoJlcction’a genial ray 
(}ild tho calm oIoqo of Valoi^s various day. 

Timers sombrous touches soon coiroot tho piece, 
Mellow each tint, and bid each diacord cenBo i 
A softer tone of light pervades tlio whole, 

And bi’oailies a pensive languor o^or the soul* , , , 

But is Her magio only felt below ? 

Say, Uiro^ what brighter roalms she bids it flow | 

To what pure beings, in a nobler sphere, 

She yields delight but faintly imaged here ; 

All that till now their rapt rosoarchos know, 

Not called in slow auccosslou to review ; 

But, as a landscape moots tho oyo of day, 

At once presented to Tholr glad survey ! 

Each soono of bliss revealed, since chaos fled, 

And dawning light its dazzling glories spread ; 

Each ohain. of wonders that sublimely glowed. 

Since first Croa^ion^s choral anthem flowed ; 

Each ready flight, at Meroy^s smilo divino, 

To distant worlds that undisoovorod shine ; 

I’uU on her tablet flings ite living rays, 

And all, ooinblnod, with blest effulgence blaze, 

There thy bright train, immortal friendship, soar; 
ITo more lo part, to mingle tears no morot 
And, as the softoning hand of Timo endears 
Tho joys nud sorrows of our infant years, 

So tlioio tho soul, reloasod from human strife, 

Smiles at tho little oaroa and ills of life; 

Its lights and shades, its BUiishine and its showers j 
As at a dream that charmed her vacant hoixn I 

OCt may tho spirits of tho dead descend, 

To watch tho silent slumbers of a friend ; ■ 

To hover round his evening walk unaeon, 

And hold swoet oonvei’so on the dusky green i 
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To hail the spot whoro first thoir ftioiulship grow, 
And hoavon and nature oiwncd to thoir view 1 
Oft, wlion lie trims liis cheerful lioavlh, and scon 
A smiling cirolo omulous to plooao ; 

There may those gentle guests delight to dwell, 

And bless tlio scono they lovod in life so well 1 

Oh thou I with whom my heart was wont to shave 
From Reason’s dawn each ploasuro and each caro } 
With whom, alas I T fondly liojiod to know 
The huinhlo walks of luippiuoss below j 
If thy blest nature now unilos above 
An angel’s pity with a brother’s love, 

Still o’er my lifo preserve thy mild control, 

Coricot my views, and olovalo my soul ; 

Grant me thy poaco and purity of mind, 

Devout yet cheerful, active yet resigned ; 

Grant mo, liko thoo, whoso lioarb kjiow no disguise, 
Whose bliiinoloss wishes never aimed to rise, 

To meet tlio changes Time and Chaiioo prcsonl, 

With modest dignity and calm content. 

When thy last breath, ore Ifatiiro sunk to rest, 

Thy moot submission to thy God oxpriissod j 
When thy last look, ore tboughl, and feeling fled, 

A mingled gleam of hope and IrinmpU shed; 

What to thy soul its glad assni'niino gave, 

Its hope in death, its triumph o'er the grave ? 

The Rvfcct Itamcvsvbrancft of wnWemiaUed ynwth, 

The inspiring voice of Innocouco and Trutli 1 

Hail, MBMonv, hail 1 in thy oxhanstlcss miuo 
Frojn ago to ago uunnm bored ta'casiiros slunoJ 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey, 

And Place and Time aro subject bo thy sway I 
Thy pleasures most wo fool, when most alone; 

The only pleasures wo can call our own. 

Lighter than air, Hope’s summer visions die, 

If but a Hooting cloud obscure tlio slcyj 
If but a bonm of sober Eoimoii play, 

Lo, Fancy’s fairy frostwork moHs away I 
But can tho wilos of Art, tho grasp of Power 
Snatch tho rich relics of a well-spent hour ? 

Those, wlieii tho trembling spirit wings her flight., 
Pour tounCl her path a stream of living light; 

And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest, 

Where Virbuo triumphs, and lior sons aro blest 1 
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WILHELM BEGINS HIS APPBENTIOESHIP; 

By GOETHE, 

(HVom Williolm Molstor*a Appioutlcesblp,”) 

[JoiUNK Wolfqano Gohtiits wiia born August 28, 17<19 ; 'wont to Loipslo 
UnlYUi'sity In 17 BO; shortly aftor hGgnn to ^vrito dramas and songs; in 1771 
took a doctor degree ab Strashurg and hocatne an advocate at Erankfort; 
wrote ‘‘Giitz von Berllchingon’* m 1771, ns also “The IVanderor” and “Tho 
Wanderer’s Storm Song *’ ; settled in Wetzlar for law practice In 1772, hub had 
to fly on account of a lovo intrigiio; in 1778 wroto ‘‘PromothouH,’* somo farce 
satires, tlio comedy ** Erwin and Elmira,” and began <*Eaii8b” ; ”Tho Sorrowa 
ol Young Worbhor ” and “ Clavigo ” in 177d ; in 1776 settled in Weiinar, bocamo 
a privy councilor to the duke, and a ino&b useful public official ; studied and 
made valuable discoveries in natural science ; began “ Wilholm Mcislcr’s Appreu- 
tlcoalilp” in 1777 ; wrote ‘*Iphigenia” in pioso 1770, in verso 1780; completed 
‘^Egmonb” In 1787, and “Tfiaso” In 1780; was director of the court theater 
at Waimav, 1701 ; 1704-1806 was associated with Schiller, and they conduolod 
the literary review Horen together; ho flnisbed ” Wilholm Meistor’s Appren- 
ticeship” In 1700, “Hermann and Dorothea,” 1707, “Elective Affinities,” 1800, 
“Doctrine of Color,” 1810, and his autobiography, “Fancy and Tiuth,” 1811, 
In 1816 he Issued the “ Divan of East and West,” a volume of pooma ; in 1821 
“ Wilholm Molstor’a WanderjUhro/*^ mtlange of various pieces put together by 
ills secrotary. In 1831 he hnished the eooond part of “ Faust. ” Ho died March 
22, 1832,] 

Happy years of youth I happy time of first and earliest love 1 
Mau ia iheu like a boy, who for houra can be delighted with an 
echo, who can sustain unaided the whole burden, of conversa- 
tion, and is abundantly satisfied if the unseen spirit with whom 
ho converses repeats but the final sounds of the words which ho 
has uttered. 

Such was Wilhelm’s condition in the earlier, and inoro espe- 
cially in. the later, period of his love for Mariana, he had en- 
dowed her with the whole wealth of his own emotions, and 
considered himself as a very pauper who subsisted on her char- 
ity. And as a landscape dorivos its greatest or indeed its entire 
charm from tho brilliancy of the sunshine, so in hia eyes was 
everything beautified, and embellished by tlie relation which it 
boro to her. 

How often, in order to gaTie on her, had he takou his post 
behind the scones of tho tlieater, a privilege for which he had 
entreated the permission of the manager ! Truly the magic of 
perspective had thou disappeared, but the more powerful magic 
of love had already commenced its work. He would stand for 
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lioars boside the dingy fooUighta, bi-oathing tlio vapor of ilio 
lamps, gazing upon liia bolovodj and wlioii, upon lior rnUiru, 
sbo looked kiudly upon bira, lio bocanio loab in doUgbt, and 
tliough surrouudod by moro liilhs and Boonio I'riuiic'vorlc, Iio 
thought himself in Paradise. The son-y scenery, tlio wiotohod 
floolrs and herds, the tin wntorfiilla, the paHtel)oard rose trees, 
and the ouc-sidcd tlmtobod cabins oxoilod in his mind cluirin- 
ing pootio visions of nnoiont pustoial times. Even tlio ballot 
dniioors, who, upon aloso in.spootian, wore ordinary mortals 
enough, woi’o nol. repulsive to him wluni ho hohold them on the 
same stage with the bolovod of hi« houI. So oorlaiii is it that 
love, which lends onchauLmontto luso hnwoi’rt, my rllo groves, and 
mootiUglit, can also impart an appoaranco of unimutod iiatiiro 
to fragments of wood and to cuttings of paper. And thus a 
strong aoasoniug can, loud a flavor to insi2)iil and nnindntaldo 
fare. 

A seasoning of this kind was in tnitli necessary that Wil- 
liolin might tolerate the ooncUtiou in wliioh ho usually found 
both Mariana’s apartment and herself. 

Brought up in tho house of^a rofmod citi/.on, ordor and 
cloanluioas wore ossoutial obmonis of his oxialimoe, and having 
inherited a share of his father’s lovo of linory, ho Juid boon 
aocustomod, from his oarliost years, gorgeously to furuish his 
own chamber, wliicli ho had always cojwidorod as Ida littlo 
Idiigdom. Tim curtains of Iii.s bed were sasiioiidud in thick 
folds, and fastonod with tassels euoli m arc used to ovnamout 
thrones. A carpet adovnod tho center of his room and one of 
a finer quality was jihiood boforo Ida table, and ho had so 
aiu’anged his books and various ornamonta tlnit a Dutch luvintcr 
might have taken good skotohos therefrom for drawings of still 
life. His ckesB was a while oaj), which stood oroct Ulco a tur- 
ban upon his head, and ho had causod tho arms of his dressing 
gown to bo slashod in tho oriontal fashion. In jnstifioation of 
this peouUavity, ho assovtod that long wide bIoovos ivoro un im- 
pediment to writing. In the evening, when ho was nloiio and 
no longer ai)prcihotulod intorriqition, ho usually w«ro a silk 
scarf round his body, and Im is said to liavo froqnontiy flxod in 
his girdlo a dagger which lio laid lakoii from an old armory, 
aud thus to have studied aud rohoavsod his tragic ohai'actcvB, 
and in the same garb, kneeling upon the oavpot, to Imvo re- 
peated his prayers. 

How ha2)py in thoso days did ho oonsidor tho actors whom 
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J\o bobold in tho poasession of auoh vtiried and costly Wfti-dvoljes, 
accoutci’njGnta, and arms, and stilled in tho unvarying practice 
of n stately bearing, whose spirit seemed to present a mirror of 
all that was noble and glorious, according to the opinions and. 
passions of mankind. And tluis did Wilhelm form bis ostiinato 
of an actor’s private life j lie looked upon it as a sacoossion of 
exalted pursuits and employments of which the appoaranca on 
the boards was the culminating point, just as silver whioh has 
been long agitated in tlio oruciblo assumes at longtli a bright 
and beautiful hue to tho eye of the workman, proving that tlio 
metal has been finally purified from all impure dross. 

Ho was thorefoi'o amazed at first when ho found himself in 
the presonco of lus lovo, and looked down through tho cloud of 
bliss by whioh ho was surrounded, upon tho tables, chairs, and 
lloor, Tho fragments of licr temporary ornamonts, light and 
false, lay around, like tho shining scales of a scraped hah, mixed 
together in confusion and disorder. Articles appropriated to 
personal oloaulinoss, combs, soap, and towels, were no more con- 
coalod than the evidences of their use. Music, play looks and 
shoes, wasliGS and Italian flqjvers, neodlooasos, hairpins, rouge 
pots and ribbons, books and straw hats, in no wise ashamed of 
their proximity to each other, wore confounded in an element 
common olike to all, powder and dust. But as Wilhelm, in her 
company, thought little of any other ohjeeb, and as everything 
whioh belonged to her, or which she had toiiohod, was hallowed 
in his eyes, ho found at length in this confused system of house- 
keeping a charm whioh ho had never oxporionoed in tho neat 
arrangements of his economy. When at one time he pub away 
her bodice that ho might approaoh tho pitvno, and at another 
placed her gown upon tho bod that ho might provide himself 
with a clmir, ho felt as if in all this ho were every mhmont ap- 
j)roaohing nearer to her, and as if the union between them were 
being cemented by an invisible bond. 

But bo could not so easily reconcile with his earlier impres- 
sions the conduct of the other actors, whom he sometimes met, 
when ho first visited at lior house. Busy with idleness, they 
appeared to think but little of their celling or profession. Ho 
never hoard thorn discuss tho poetic merits of a play, or pro- 
nounce an opiniou upon iheir value or worthlessness j the only 
question was, “ How much Avould it bring? Is it a stock piece? 
How long will it last? How often may it bo performed?” 
with otlmr inquiries and observations of the same nature. 
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Tlion thoy commonly disoufiaod the cliaractor of fcho nmiiagoi>, 
oommenting upon Ins parsimony) tho lowness of Ins salivriosi 
and Ills injustice towards pautioulav individuals. TJioy tliou 
turned to tlie public, observing Llmt llio latter seldom rowiivded 
the most meritorious actor with thoir approbation, that tho na- 
tional thealor was daily improving, that tho pvotcsaional aotor 
was gradually rising in public osteom according to his true 
merits, and that ho never could bo cstoomod and honored 
enough. Thoy also disooursod much of ooifoohousos and wino 
giardens, and of tho occurronoos tlioro 5 how much debt one of 
their comrades Jiad conlraotod, and what dodnotioii from his i>ily 
he must consoguontly oiiduro ; of tho inequality of thoir wooldy 
salaries j and of the cabals of .some rival company j then, iUially, 
they would again consider tho great and dosorvod attoiiLiou of 
the public towards thomsolvos, not forgetting tlio influonco 
which tho theater was calculated to oxereiso upon tho country 
and upon tho world at largo. 

All thoso things, which had formerly cost Wilhelm many a 
weary hour, tlirongod again upon his momciry, ns his stood boro 
him slowly homowards, and aajm vovolvcd in his wind tho 
various incidents which liad occurred upon liia journoy. Ho 
had himself actually witnessed tho commoLioii wliioli tlie olopo- 
monO of a young maidon can occasion, not only in tho fivniily of 
a rosi 30 ctablo citizen, hut ovon in an outiro village. Tho sconos 
upon tho highroad, and at tho polico ofllco, the sentimonta of 
Molina, and all tho various circumstances which liad lmj)ponctl, 
appeared again before him and excited in his Icoim and anxious 
mind so much inquiotudo that ho could hear it no longer, hut 
giving spurs to his horso, ho hnslonod towards the city. 

But by this oourso ho only onconutorod now voxatinna. 
Wornor, his friend and intoudod brotlior-in-huv, wins waiting 
for liim, in order to commonco a serious, important, and unox- 
pQctod conversation. 

Werner was one of tlioso tried individuals of firm prinoiplos 
whom wo usually dosiguato cold beings, bocauso thoy aro not 
quickly or visibly excited by tho occurroncos of life. Ilia in- 
tovcDurao with WilbeiVm was one novor-ouding dispute, wliich 
only sorvod howover to stronglhon thoir alToctiou, for in spito 
of diacoi’dnnt dispositions, oacli derived advaiilago from his iii- 
tcroourso with tho other. Wornor was satisfied that ho was 
ablo to restrain with hit and bridio tho superior but soinowhat 
extravagant spirit of Wilhelm, and tho latter frequently won a 
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splendid triumph when he succeeded in oariying hia companion 
with him in his moments of enthusiasm. Thus each found 
mental exercise in the company of the other, they were accus- 
tomed to meet daily, and it might well have been said that 
their anxiety to converso together was heightened by their 
utter imposaihility to comprolieucl each other. But in reality, 
as they were both worthy mon, they assooiated together because 
they had ono common end in view, and neither could ever un- 
derstand why lie could not convert his friend, to his own peculiar 
views. 

Werner observed that Wilhelm’s visits had for some time 
back been less frequent, also, that in his favorite subjects of 
conversation lie had become short and inattentive, and that iio 
had ceased to engage in vivid accounts of his own peculiar im* 
preasions, things which afford an unmiatal^able evidence of a 
mind finding repose and satisfaction in tlie society of a friend. 
The precise and thoughtful Werner endeavored first to ox* 
amine his own conduct for the origin of the fault which ho 
had observed; but certain rumors soon set him on tlio right 
track, rumors in fact which sosiie imprudences of Wilhelm soon 
reduced to certainty. He had commenced an inquiry, and 
learned that he had for some time past openly visited an ac- 
tress, that he had conversed with her upon the stage, and had 
actually accompanied her to her house. Ho became inconsola- 
ble when he was made aware of their nightly meetings, for ho 
understood that Mariana was a seductive girl, who was in all 
probability extracting money from his friend, whilst she herself 
was supported by another dissipated lover. 

When his suspicions had almost attained certainty, ho dotei?' 
mined to speak to Wilhelm upon the subject, and had already 
arranged his plan for the purpose, when tho latter returned, 
disappointed and dejected, from his journey, 

Werner that same evening stated to him all that he had 
learnt, first in a calm tone, and ilion with tho serious earnest- 
ness of well-intentioned friendship. Ho left no topic unex- 
plained, and allowed his friend a full tasto of all the bitterneaa 
which cold-hearted xnon can with virtuous malice so abundantly 
dispense to persons in love. But ho eifocted little, as one may 
easily imagine. Wilhelm answered with deep emotion, but 
with perfect self-composure; ‘‘You do not know the girl. 
Appearances are, perhaps, against her, but I am as oonfidont 
of her faith and virtue as I am of my own love.” 
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Wernet adhered to his accusations, and proposed to ndduoo 
proofs and witiiossos. Wilholm rojoctod thoni, and j)avtod from 
hia friend in a spirit of dieoontoixt and sorrow, rosombling a man 
wliose decayed but firmly fixed tootlx has boon seized and vainly 
pulled at by sonic unaWllful dontiat. 

Wilhelm was beyond moasuro distrossod ibiib tho imago of 
Mariana had boon darlcenod, and almost dofiicod, in his imagina- 
tion, first, by tho fanoios which ho had indulged upon his journey, 
and then by tho unfriendliness of W ornor. llo Ihorof oro adopted 
tho most certain moans of rostering it in nil its pristine purity 
and beauty, for that very night ho luvatonod along tho ■well- 
known pathway to find sholter in Mariana’s anus. She re- 
ceived him with transports of joy, for as she had seen him pass 
her house on hia way into town, aho oxpootod him at nightfall, 
and we may easily suppose that ovory doubt was soon effaced 
from his heart. In truth lior toudornoss uulockod all his con- 
fidonco, and ho related to hor how oxcossii'cly, not only tho 
public, but oven his friend had sinned against hor. 

Some ohoorful convorsation led them to advert to tho first 
Boason of thoir aoquaiivtanoo, a rAourronco to whioh topic novor 
fails to form ono of tho most delightful onterlaininonts of two 
lovers. Tho first stops which have introduced u.s to Uio laby- 
rinth of love arc so pleasant, tho first viows ho captivating, that 
wo always retain thorn in our niomory with doUght. ICaoli olaliim 
an advantage over tho other : ouch ono first felt tho jiangs of 
devoted lovo, and in this contest each wouhl ratlior appear to 
bo tho vanquished tliaii tlio victor. 

Williolm repeated to Mariiina ouco more wlmt sho Imd so 
often heard on tlio stage, tliat sho had hoou sucocsodod in al- 
traotiug ins attention from tho porfownanco to liorsolf, tliat hor 
figure, her acting, and hor voice had so ooiuplotuly captivated 
him, that at length ho only attended tlioso plays in wliioli sho 
performed, tliat lie liad often gono behind tlio scones, and had 
stood near hor uuobaoi'ved : and then ho spoke witli doliglit of 
that happy evening upon wliicli ho had found an opportunity 
to render lior a service, and to engage lior in conversation. 

But Mariana denied that bIio had loft him ho long nimotiood : 
sho assured him sho liad often watoliod him oix the promonndo, 
and in ovidonco thoroof sho described tho dress wliioh lie had 
worn upon those oconsionsj slio assured him tliat lio hud at- 
tracted hor even tlien inoro than any otlior person, and tliat sho 
liad long ardently desired liis acquaiiitaiieo. 
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Plow Joyfully did Wilhelm believe it all 1 How easily was 
he persuaded that when, he approached she had felt herself 
drawn towards him by an irresistible charm, that she had 
Joined him intentionally behind the scenes in order that she 
might sea him nearer and have an opportunity of making his 
acquaintance, and that at length, whon his reserve and bashful- 
iiosa could not be overcome, eho had herself found an opportu- 
nity, and compelled him to hand hor a glass of lemonade. 

The hours passed rapidly away in this endearing contest, 
for they pursued it through every little circuiuatauoa of their 
romantic attaohinoiit, and Wilhelm at length left his beloved, 
with his tranquillity fully restored, and with the firm resolution 
of putting his plan in oseoution without delay. 

His father and mother had made the arrangements neces- 
sary for his Journey, hut certain trifling preparations which 
wore still required for his outfit delayed his departure for a 
few days. Wilhelm availed himself of this time to write a 
letter to Mariana, with a view of bringing to a decision the 
busincBB upon which she had ^litherto avoided communicating 
with him. The letter was in these terms ; — 

“ In the sweet obscurity of night, which has so often shel- 
tered me in thine arms, I sit and think and write to thee, and 
all my thoughts and feelings are wholly thine. O Mariana I 
I who am the happiest of mortals feel like a bridegroom who 
stands within the festive chamboi*, contemplating the new world 
which will soon open before him, and during the sacred ceremony 
imagines himself, in deep transport, to stand before the myste- 
rious curtain, from whence the rapture of love whispers out to 
him. 

“ I have persuaded myself not to see thee fox a fe^Y days, 
and I have found satisfaction for this privation in the hope of 
soon being forever with thee, of remaining entirely thine. 
Shall I repeat my wishes ? Yes, I feel I must, for it seems as 
if hitherto thou hadst never understood me. 

“ How often in that low voice of affection which, whilst it 
desires to possess all, ventures to utter hub little, have I 
searohod in thy heart to discover thy wish for a lasting union. 
Thou hast certainly understood mo. For the same desire 
must have ripened in thine own heart, and thou must have 
comprehended mo in that kiss, in the balmy peaoefulness of 
that happy evening. I learnt then to- value thy modesty, hntj. 
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ho'w did aucli a fealing increage my love I When ginother 
woman would nave acted with artifice, in order to ripen by 
unnecessary sunshine the resolution of her lover’s heart, to 
induce a proposal and secure a promise, you drew back, silenced 
the half-expressed intentions of your lover, and sought by an 
apparent iiidiflferenco to conceal your real feelings I What n 
being must I have been had I failed to recognize in such tokens 
that pure and disinterested affection which cares only for its 
object. Trust to me and bo calm 1 We belong to each other, 
and by living for each other, we shall neither of us forsake or 
lose anything, 

“Accept then this hand. With solemnity I offer this un- 
necessary pledge* Do not make inquiries — oast aside care — 
fortuno protects love 5 and the more certainly, as love is easily 
contented. 

“ My heart has long since abandoned my paternal dwelling. 
It belongs to thee as truly as my spirit lives upon the stage. 
Fate allows no other man so to attain his every wish. Sleop 
abandons my eyes, and like the glow of an over now Aurora, 
thy love and thy happiness rise perpetually before me. 

“ Scarcely can I prevent myself from rushing to tliy side, 
and constraining thy consent to our union, and commencing on 
tlio morrow^s dawn my career in the world. But no, I will 
restrain myself. I will nob adopt an ill-advised, rash, and 
foolish course, my measures are taken and I will execute them 
calmly. 

“ I am acquainted with the manager Serlo. The journey I 
contemplate will lead me directly to him. For a whole year 
he has wished that his company of actors possessed some por- 
tion of my animation and enthusiasm for the stage. Doubtless 
he will receive mo well. More reasons than one forbid that I 
should join thy company, and Serious theater is so far from 
hence, that I shall be able at first to conceal my project. I 
shall thus find sufficient to support me at once. I shall make 
general inquiries, become acquainted with the actors, and re- 
turn for thee. 

“Thou seest, Mariana, what I compel myself to do, in 
order certainly to obtain thee. Since it can afford mo no 
pleasure to be so long separated from thee, and to know that 
thou art alone* But when. I once more reeviU thy love, which 
to mo is oYory thing, if thou wilt concede my prayer before we 
part, and give mo thy hand in the eye of heaven, X can go in 
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poaoo. Between us it can be but a fom, but then a form eo 
sweet — ’the blessing of heaven joinotl to the blessing of earth I 
It can be celebrated sweetly and expeditiously in the Prince’s 
neighboring chapel. 

“I havo money sufficient to begin with. Lot ns divide it. 
It will suffice for botli ; before it is expended heavon will assist 
us further. 

“ Dearest love, I have no apprehension. So joyful a coin- 
moiicement must end hap)pily. I havo never doubted that any 
man who is earnest can succeed in the world; and I fool confl- 
clonoo enough to whi a sufficient mainteiianca for two persons, 
or for more if nocossary. It is often said that the world is 
ungrateful — for my part I havo never yet known it to bo 
tlianklo3,s when one has discovered the proper mode of render- 
ing it a aorvico. My whole soul is fired at the thought tliat I 
shall at last bo able to address tlie hearts of men in a strain 
which they have long been anxious to hear, A tliousand times 
havo I been utterly distressed in my inmost soul, keenly sensi- 
tive as I am for tbo honor of the stage, when I have witnessed 
the performance of some deluded being who has fancied him- 
self ooinpeteut to stir tho hearts of men with words of power. 
The very tone of a pipe is more musical and nobler to the ear. 
It is incredible "what profanity men in their utter ignorauoo 
can commit, 

“The theater has often warred with the pulpit. They 
should not, I think, be at strife. How ardently I wish that 
in both, tho honor of nature and of God lyoro colobaatod by 
none but noble men. These ore not dreams, my love. As thy 
heaz’t tells mo that thou dost love. — I seize the brilliant 
thought, and I affirm — no, I do not affirm, but I hope and 
trust, that we shall appear to mankind as a pair of noblo spirits, 
to open their hearts, to move their natures, to present thorn 
with heavenly enjoyments, as sure aa those joys were heavenly 
which I havo experienced when reclining upon thy bosom, b6- 
cause they withdrew us from ourselves, and exalted us above 
ourselves. 

“ I cannot conclude. I have already said too muoli, and yet 
I Icnow not whether I have ns yot exhausted all that" concerns 
you, for no words can express the tumult which rages in my 
bosom. 

“ Blit accept this letter, my lovo ; I liave read and ro-read it, 
and lind that I ought to havo begun it difforontly — and ysfc it 
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contains all that h needful for thee to know, what must bo my 
course before I can return to thy bosom in the rapture of 
delicious love. I feel like a prisoner who is secretly engaged 
in filing off his chains within hia dungeon. To my nnoonsoions 
sleeping parents, I bid good night. Farewell, dearest, fare- 
well 1 At length I conclude. My eyes have closed repeatedly 
— it is already far in the night.” 

The day seemed long, while Wilhelm, with his letter care- 
fully folded in hia pocket, felt consumed with anxiety to visit 
Mariana, and it was scarcely dark when, contrary to his custom, 
ho proceeded stealthily to her dwelling. Ho had intended to 
announco himself for the night, and then to loavo hor for a 
short time, but be had resolved before his departure to place 
his letter in her hand, and upon his return at midnight either 
to obtain her answer and her consent, or to forco it from her 
by the warmth of hia caresses. He flew to her arras, and as ho 
pressed himself to her bosom, could scarcely contain himself 
for joy. The ardor of his own emotions concealed from him at 
first that she did not receive hipj with her accustomed cheer- 
fulness 5 but as she could not long hido her painful erabarrass- 
mout, so she pleaded a slight indisposition in excuse. She 
complained of headache, and would not consent to his projjosal 
to return again at midnight. He suspected no evil, and ceased 
to insist, hut ha felt that this was not the moment to dolivov 
hia letter. He kept it, therefore, and as her repeated uneasi- 
ness and remarks politely Buggo.sted the propriety of Ms de- 
parture, in the tumult of insatiable love he seized one of her 
handkerchiefs, thrust it into his pocket, and reluctantly quitted 
hor embraces and hor house. He returned home, but was un- 
able to remain there long; wheroupon he dressed himself, and 
once more went into the air. 

After wandering up and down several streets, a stranger 
accosted him, who inquired the way to a certain hotel. Wil- 
helm offered to show him the house. Tho stranger asked the 
name of the street, and tho names of the persona who occupied 
several large mansions which they passed, and criticised tho 
nature of certain police regulations of tho town. They thus 
became engaged in a highly interesting conversation, when 
they finally reached the door of tho hotel. The stranger com- 
pelled his guide to enter to drink a glass of punch ; ho theji 
communicated his own name, and the name of his native 
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town ; he also stated the natiiro of the business which had 
brouglit him hithor, and requested a similar mark of confldonoe 
from Wilhelm. The latter at once mentioned his name, and 
his place of abode* 

“ Are you then a relation of that Meister who once possessed 
a splendid collection of works of art?” inquired tho stranger. 

‘‘Yes, I am,” replied the other. was ten years old at 
tho decease of my grandfather, and it grieved me exceedingly 
to be obliged to witness the sale of so many beautiful objecU.’’ 

** But your father realized a largo sum of money by 
them.*^ 

Y ou know all about it then ? ” 

0 yes ; I visited those treasures whilst they were yet in 
your house. Your grandfather was not only a collector) but a 
person well acquainted with art. In his earlier happier years 
he had been in Italy, and had brought back many treasures 
with him from that country, which money cannot now proouro. 
He was the owner of some splendid pictures by the best 
masters. Inspecting his drawings, you could scarcely have 
believed your eyes. Amougis* his collection of marbles were 
several matchless fragments, he had a set of bronzes instruotivo 
and seledfc, his o6iUs wore illudtrAtive of art and history,' and 
his few gems were entitled to the highest praise. His whole 
collection was well arranged, although tho rooms and apart- 
ments of the old houso were nob symmetrically built.*’ 

<<you may imagine how much we children lost when all 
those treasures were taken down and packed up for removal. 
It was the first sorrowful moment of my existence, I cannot 
describe how empty the chambers appeared as wo witnessed the 
several objects disappear one after another, which had delighted 
us from our childhood, and which wo had considered as seourd 
as tho house or even as the town itself,” 

‘‘If I am not mistaken, your father placed the produce of 
tho sale in tho hands of a neighbor with whom ho commencQd 
a sort of partnership in business.” 

“ Quito right, and their joint speculations succeeded admi- 
rably. Within tho last twolvo years limy have largely increased 
thoir fortune, and arc on that account all the more devoted to 
business. Old Wei'iier too has a son far more inclined towards 
such a pursuit than I am.” 

“ I am sorry indeed that this neighborhood has lost suOh a 
treasure as your grandfather’s cabinet. I saw it shortly before 
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it was disposed of, and I believe I may say lliat I was the cause 
of the sale whicli took place. A rich 2 ioblomaii who was a 
great amateur, bub who in so imporlaut a luablor did not rely 
upon Ilia own unaided judgment, sent me hither and solicited 
my advice* During six days I inspected the cabinet, and on 
the sevonth I advised my friend to pay the sum demanded 
without hesitation. You, who woro at that time a lively youth, 
frequently aocomiianied mo ; you explained to me the subjeets 
of the paintings, and wero able to give a good accoimb of the 
whole cabinet.” 

“ I remember such a person, but I should not have recognized 
him in you.” 

**It is to be sure a long time ago, and we all change more 
or less with tirao. If I xemeinber well, there was a favorite 
picture of yours in the collection, from which you would 
scarcely permit me to look away.” 

Quite right j it represented the story of the king^a aoii, who 
pined for love of his father’s wife.” 

It was not by any means the best picture either in com- 
position, in tone of color, or in t^'ealineiit.” 

“ Of those qualities I am no judge. I do not understand 
thorn. It is the subject which charms mo in a picture, not the 
painter^s art.” 

“Your grandfather was of a different opinion in such mat- 
t&ia, for the greater part of his colleotion consisted of admira- 
ble pieces in which one could not help admiring the execution 
of the artist, let the subjects have beon. what they might. This 
identical picture hung in the outermost chamber, a sign that ho 
placed but little value upon it.” 

“Yes, it was in that spot where wo children were always 
permitted to play, and where this picture made an indelible 
impression upon me, which not even your criticism, highly as 1 
respect it, would be able to efface, if we only now stood before 
it. How r pity a youth who is compelled to bury in his bosom 
the sweet impulse, the blessed inheritauco, which nature has 
imparted to him, and who must conceal within himself that fire 
which should warm and animate others, so that he consumes 
away under unspeakable pain I How 1 pity the unfortunate 
maiden who is compelled to devote herself to another, when her 
heart has already found an object worthy of her true and pure 
affection 1 ” 

“ But in truth these feelings are very unlike the emotions 
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by ■which a lover of art is accustomed to investigate the ■works 
of great jpaintora, and probably had the cabinet continued to be 
the property of your family, a taste for such performances 
would have sprung up within you, and you would hove learnt 
to consider some other object than yourself and your individual 
fancies, in estimating works of art.” 

“ Indeed, the sale of that cabinet afflicted mo exceedingly, 
and I have often missed it since, in my more mature yonrs ; hut 
when I recollect that the loss was indispensable to the unfold- 
ing of a talent within me, whioli will affect my career more 
strongly than those inanimate pictures could liave done, I feel 
contented and reverence fate, who knows so well how to aoeom- 
plisli what is good for me and for others.” 

“ It grieves me again to hoar that word ‘ fate ’ uttered by a 
youth who is now at the very ago when men usually ascribe 
their ungovernable propensities to the determination of the 
higher powers,” 

“ Then do you not believe in fate ? Is there no power 
wliioh rules over us and converts everything to our good ? ” 

“ The question here is not,of my faith, nor is this the place 
to unfold how I have sought to form an idea of things which 
are incomprehensible to us all— the question here is only how 
we may consider them to our greatest advantage. The web of 
life is woven of necessity and chance. Man’s reason stands 
between them and governs both, teeating necessity as the foun- , 
dation of its being and at the same time guiding the operation 
of chance to its own advantage, for man only deserves to bo 
called a god of this earth, as long as in the exercise of his 
reason ho stands firm and immovable. Woo then to him who 
has been accustomed from youth to confound necessity with 
arbitrary will, and to ascribe to clianco a sort of reason, which 
it seems a kind of religious duty to obey I What is this but 
to renounce our own judgment and to allow unopposed sway 
to our inclinations. We deceive ourselves with the belief that 
it is an act of piety to pursue our course without reflection, to 
submit to the guidance of agreeable accidents, and finally to 
dignify the result of such a fluctuating life with the appella- 
tion of a heavenly guidance.” 

“ Have you never been in a position where some trifling 
oocurreuce has caused you to adopt a certain line of conduct, 
where some accident has happened to you, and a train of un- 
looked-for events has finally led to a result which you youiself 
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ooiild soarooly have foreseen ? Should not this inspire a cohfi- 
dencG in fate, a trust in some such destiny ? ”, 

“ With such opinions as these no maiden could preserve her 
virtue, and no man could keep his money in his purse, since 
there are opportunities enough for getting rid of both. That 
mortal alone is worthy of oateam who knows what is advan- 
tageous to himself and to others, and who labors to conquer his 
own self-will. Every man is master of his own happiness, as the' 
artist is of the raw material which ho would mold into a cer- 
tain form. But the art of attaining happiness resembles all 
other arts, the capacity alone ia born within us, — it needs to 
be cultivated, and practiced with the greatest cave.” 

Those and other subjects wore disoussod between them till 
at length they separated, without appearing' to have precisely 
convinced each other j but they appointed a place of meeting 
for the following day. 

Wilhelm continued to pursue hia course through several 
streets. At length he heard the sweet echoes of clarionets, 
of horns, and of bassoons, and his heart beat joyously within 
him. The sounds proceeded frpm some traveling rausioinns, 
who were playing several delicious airs with admirable taste. 
He addressed tliem, and for a small sum of money they agreed 
to accompany him to Mariana’s house. A clump of tall trees 
ornamented the open space before her dwelling, and under 
these he placed his serenaders* Ho himself reclined upon a 
seat at some distance, and abandoned himself to tho influciico 
of the soothing melody, which filled the air in the oool and 
balmy night. StretohecI at length beneath the lovely stars, his 
whole existence resembled a golden dream. « Aiid she listens 
to these sweat sounds,” he said within his heart, “ and she 
knows whoso remembrance of her, whose love, it is that makes 
the night thus musicals even in absence we are united by 
these sweet strains, as in every separation we are joined 
together by the delicious oonoord of love. Two loving hearts 
reaamhle two magnetio needles, the same influence whioli sways 
tho one directs the other also, for it is only one power which 
worts in both, one feeling that actuates them : clasped in her 
embrace thou can I conceive the possibility of over being dis- 
united from her? and yet I must leave her, to seek a sanctuary 
for onr love where she may ho forever mine. How often has 
it happ0ne(| to me during our absence, when my thoughts have 
been fixed upon her, that I have touched a book, a dress, or 
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sonio other objeot, of hors, ‘it soomed as if I had touched her 
hand, so complotoly have I been lost in. the apprehension of her 
pi’Gsenco. And to remembor those moments of rapture which 
have recoiled alilco from tho light of day, ami from the eye of 
the cold spectator, for tho joyful remembrance of which the 
gods themselves would be oonteiit to abandon their happy state 
of pure felicity, as if the racolleotion could renew the delight 
of that cup of joy, wdiich carries our senses heyond this earth, 
and wraps our souls in the imrest bliss of heaven. And her 
form — ^ ” Pie became lost in contemplation, his peace was con- 
verted into longing — he loaned against a tree, and cooled hia 
warm oheok against the bark, whilst the eager night wind 
wafted away the bxeatli which issued in sighs from the depths 
of his pure bosom. PIo sought for the handkerchief which he 
had taken from her — his search was in vain — he had ioigotten 
it. His lips were parched, and his whole frame trembled with 
desire. 

The muslo ceased ; and it seemed as if ho had suddenly 
descended from the lofty regions to which his emotion , had 
exalted him. Hia agitation increased as the feelings of hia 
heart were no’ longer supported and refreshed by the sounds of 
soothing melody. He took his seat upon, the threshold, and 
became once more tranquil. He kissed the brass knocker of 
the door, he kissed the entrance over which her feet passed 
daily, and he warmed it with the pressure of hia bosom, , Then 
ho sat silent once more for a short tune, and his fancy pictured 
lior behind her ourtaius, attired in the white , nightdress with 
tho rose-colored ribbon encircling her head, and he imagined 
himself so near to her that he thought she must ho dreaming 
of him. Plis thoughts were lovely like the spirits of the even- 
ing, peace and desire rose alternately within him, love ran its 
tremulous hand in a thousand varying moods over all the 
chords of hia soul, and it seemed as if the music of tho spheres 
remained silent above him, to listen to the soft melody of his 
hoart, 

, If he had had hia master key about him, with which he was 
aoouBtomed to open Mariana’s door, ho could not have restrained 
himself, but would have entered the.tomple of love. But he 
retired slowly, and with dreamy steps he turned in among tho 
trees ; Ills object was to proceed homewards, and yet ho paused 
aud looked round repeatedly. At length having summoned 
up resolution, ho proceeded forwards, hut on. reaching the 
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cornel of the street, ho turned round once more, when it 
appeared to him as if Mariana’s door opened and a dark figure 
issued from the house. He was too far off to see distinctly, 
and before he had time to collect himself and to observe accu- 
rately, the figure disappeared in the darkness, but ho thought 
he saw it once more passing before a white house. He stood 
still and looked eagerly, but before he could determine to pur- 
sue the phantom, it had vanished. Through what street had 
the man gone, if ho were n man ? 

As a person whose path has been suddenly illuminated by 
a flash of lightning immediately afterwards seeks in vain with 
dazzled eyes to find in the succeeding dax’kness those forma 
which had accompanied him and the connootion of the road — 
so all seemed obsonre to the vision and to the heart of Wilhelm. 
And as a midnight spirit which at first creates unspeakable 
alarm,' in the calm moments which succeed is considered only 
as the oliild of fear, and the wild apparition creates endless 
doubt within the soul, in tho same manner was Wilhelm over- 
powered with agitation and suspense, as leaning against a pillar 
he paid but little hoed to the da'lvning of the morning or the 
crowing of the codes, until tho early tradespeople began to stir 
and dismissed him home. 

On his way he succeeded in effacing from hia imagination 
his strange illusion by tho moat satisfactory reasons, but that 
sweet harmonious stillness of tho night, to which ho now looked 
back as to an unreal vision, had also fled. To ease his heart 
and to impress a seal upon his returning faith in Mariana, ho 
now drew her handkerchief from the pocket of hia coat. The 
rustling of a note which foil caused him to withdraw the hand- 
kerchief from his lips — ■ he opened the note and read ; — 

“ By the love I feel for thee, little simpleton, what was tho 
matter last night ? I will come to theo this evening. I can 
well suppose thou art sorry to leave this place, but have 
patience, I will come for thee before tho fair. But listen, do 
not wear that dark-colored dress any more, it makes thoo look 
like tho witch of Endor. Did I not send thee tho charming while 
nightgown, that I might enfold a snowy lambkin in my arras ? 
Always send your notes by the old Sibyl. The devil himself 
has chosen her for our Iria.” 
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WILHELM AND THE DRAMATIC COMPANY.^ 

By GOETHE. 

(From ♦* Wilhelm Molster's Apprenticeship.^*) 

Know^st thou the land where the lemon tree bloTO---^ 

Where deep in the bower the gold orange grows ? 

Where zepliyrs from Heaven die softly away, 

And the laurel and myrtle tree never decay ? 

Know^st thou it? Thithor, oh 1 thither -with ihoei 
My dearegb, iny fondest t with thee would I floe, ^ 

Know^st tliou the hall with its pillared arcades, 

Its chambers so vast and its long colounadea? 

Whero the statues of marblo with features so mild 
Aak, Why have they used thee so harshly, my child? 
Know*st thou it? Thither, oh I thither with theoj 
My guide, my jn’otector I \^th thee would I flee. 

Know'st thou the Alp which the vapor enshrouds, 

Where the bold muleteer^ seeks hia way thro* the olouda 7 
In the cleft of the mountain the dragon abides, 

And the rush of the stream tears the rock from its sides ; 
Kiiow*sfc thou it ? Thither, oh I thither with thee, 

Loads our way, father — then come, let ns flee. 

When. Wilhelm, on the following morning, searohed for 
Mignon through fcho house, he was unable to find her; ho was 
informed that she had already gone out with Melina, the latter 
having risen at an early hour to take possession of the ward- 
robe and of the other apparatus belonging to the theater. 

After the lapse of a few hours, Wilhelm heard the sound 
of music before hia door. Ho fancied at first that the harper 
had returned, but he presently distinguished the notes of a 
cithern, accompanied by a voice which, as soon as the singing 
commenced, he recognized to bo that of Mignon. Wilhelm 
opened the door, whereupon the child entered, and sang the 
song which wo have given above. 

The melody and expression delighted our friend extremely, 
although he was not able precisely to understand the words. 
He caused her to repeat and to explain the stanzas — upon 
which he wrote them down and translated them into German. 
But he could only faintly imitate the original turn of the vari-* 
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oua ideas. The pure simplicity of the ikowghts disappeared 
as the broken phraseology in whiclr they were expressed was 
rendered uniform, and as the connection of the various parts 
was thus restored. Moreover, it was impossible to convey any 
idea of the exquisite nature of the melody. 

Slie commenced each vei-se in a solemn measured tone, as if 
eho had intended to direct attention to somothiug wonderful, 
and had aomo important secret to communicate. At the third 
line, her yoico became lower and fainter — -the words, “ Know’st 
thou it?" were pronounced with a mysterious thoughtful ox- 
j)ro3sion, and the “Tliithor, oh, thither i ” was uttered with an 
irresistiblo feeling of longing, and at every ropotition of tho 
words “ Lot us lleo I " sho changed, her intonation. At one 
time sho seemed to entreat and to implore, and at the next to 
booome earnest and persuasive. After having sung tho song 
a second time, she paused for a moment, and attoutively sur- 
veying Wilhelm, aho asked him, “Know’ab thou the land?” 
" It must ho Italy I ” ho replied, “ but wJioro did you learn tho 
sweet little song ? " « Italy t " observed Migiion, thoughtfullys 
“if you are going thither, take ^lo witli you, I am too cold 
here.” “ Have you over been there, darling ? ” asked Wilhelm 
— but Mignon made no reply, and could nob bo induced to 
converse further. 

Molina, who now entered, observing tho cithern, soeinod 
pleased that it had been so quicldy repaired. The instruinont 
had been found amongst the theatrical property, but Mignon 
had entreated that she might be allowed to koop it, and had 
oarried.it to the old harper. She now displayed a degree of 
skill in its use, lor which no ono had jiroviously given her 
credit. 

Melina had already taken possession, of tho theatrical ward- 
robe, with all its appendages, and some mombeiA of the Town 
Council bad promised to obtain pormtssion for him to commence 
Ilia performances without muoh lo.s3 of time. He accordingly 
returned to his companions with a glad heart and cheerful 
countenance. Ho appeared to have been ohangod into a new 
personage — he had grown mild and polite, and was even en- 
gaging and attractive. He said ho considered himself happy 
in being able to provide continuous occupation for his friends, 
who had hitherto been unemployed, and in embarrassed oironm- 
stanoea 5 but he felt sorry that ho was not yet able to reward 
the excellent . aotora with whom fortune had provided, him* 
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ftcoording to tlioir merits and talents, as he felt it \?a3 indla- 
ponsahle that he should in. the first place discharge the debt 
which he owed to hia generous friend, Wilhelm. 

“ I cannot express to you,” said Melina to Wilholm, “ how 
deeply I appreciate the value of your friendship, whioli has 
ojiablcd mo to undertake the direction of a- theater. When I 
first mob you I was indeed in a strange predicament. You will, 
doubtless, romemher how strongly I then axpressod luy aver- 
sion to the theater, and yot, after my marriage, a love for my 
wife compollod mo 1.o aook for an engagement, as she expectod 
to dorivo botli ploasuro and .applause from such an occupation. 
I was, however, unsuccessful — that is, I could prooure no 
oo27stant oinploymoni — hut by good fortune I oanao in contact 
with some mon of business who needed the occasional assistance 
of persons skillful with tho pen, conversant with the Frencli 
language, and having some knowledge of accounts. Tims I 
supported myself for a time, and being adequately romunoratecl, 
I was enabled to procure many necessary articles of which 
I stood in need, and had no reason to fool ashamed of my posi- 
tion. But in a short lime ray patrons no longer required ray 
services, they could give me no permanent oraidoymont ; and 
my wife tliorefore became more and more anxious that I. should 
resume my cojiuection with the stage, though at pi’esent her 
condition is not the most favorable for her own personal dis- 
play in public. But I trust that tho undertaking wliich you 
have enabled mo to comraonco will form a good hoginning for 
myself and for my family, though whatever ho tho revolt, I foel 
that I shall bo indohbod to you nlono for my future happinoss.” 

Wilholm heard these observations with , pleasure, , and tlio 
whole company of porformors were sufficiently satisfied with the 
promises of tlieir manager j they were secretly overjoyed at 
their unexpected ongngomoiit, and were satisfied at first with 
a small salary, ospocially as most of thorn considered the event 
itself as a piece of extronio good fortune, wliioh they oould 
hardly havo expected to oocur. Melina lost no timo in availing 
himself of tho tomper of his actors — lie sounded each of them 
in private, and changed hie tono according to each person’s 
disposition, until, at last, thoy all agreed to enter into an agree- 
ment, witliout roflooting much uijon tho nature, of the condi- 
tions ; calculating that they might, under any oiroumsfcanoqst 
dissolve thoir contract at the expiration of a month. 

, The terms wore now about ,lo be reduoed to writing, and 
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Wiltielm -was engaged in reflecting npon the performance with 
which he should first attract the public, when a courier suddenly 
arrived and announced to the Stallmeietor that Ida lord and Ida 
suite were immediately expected — whereupon the horses were 
ordered out without delay. 

A traveling carriage well packed with luggage soon drove 
np to the hotel, and two servants sprang nimbly from the box. 
Philina, according to her custom, was the first to make her 
appearance, and had taken her post at the door. 

“ Who are you ? ” inquired the Countess, as she entered 
the hotel. 

“ An actress, your Excellency ! ” was the reply, whilst the 
artful girl, with a modest look and hmnhle countenance, bowed 
obaequiously and kissed the lady’s gown. 

The Count, who observed some other persons standing near, 
. and having learned that they were actors, made some inquiries 
about the strength of the company, their last place of residence, 
and the name of tho manager. “Had they been a Eronoh 
company,” ho remarked to his wife, “ wo might have surprised 
tho Prinoo with an unexpected ploasuro, and provided him with 
his favorite entertainment.” 

“ But it might, perhaps, ho ns well,” observed tho Countess, 
“to engage these people though unfortunately they are only 
Germans, to perform at tho castle whilst tho Prince remains 
with us. They cannot be wholly devoid of talent. A thcatri- 
oal performance is the best possible nmnsomont for a largo 
company, and the Baron, will not fail to support them.” 

So saying, she ascended tho stairs, and Molina soon appeared 
before them as tho manager. “Assemble yovir company of 
actors,” said the Count, “place them before me, that I may see 
what is in them. Furnish me, moreover, with a list of tho 
pieces they perform,” 

With a profound bow, Melina hastened from the apartment, 
and speedily returned with his company of actors. They ad- 
vanced in Gonfusion and disorder. Some of them were awkward 
from their great desire to ploose, and others were no better, 
from their air of assumed carelessness. Philina paid groat 
respect to tho Countess, who evinced the utmost possible con- 
descension and kindness. The Count, moauwhilo, was busily 
engaged in examining tho whole body, 

He questioned eaeh of them about his peculiar qualities, 
admonished Molina that ho should be particular in confining 
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every one to liia own department; a piece of advice which the 
iiianagoi* received with the greatest deference. 

The Count then explained to each of the actors the precise 
poijit •which ho ought particularly to study, ho-vv ho should seek 
to improve his action and his attitudes, showing clearly in what 
points the Germans were usually deficient, and exluhiting such 
profound knowledge of art that they all stood around in deep 
humility, and soaroely dared to breathe in the presence of so 
brilliant a critic and honorable a patron. 

“Who is that man in the corner?” inquired the Count, 
looking at a person who had not yet been presented to him. A 
loan figure approached, attired in a garb ■which had seen better 
days — his coat was patched at the elbows, and a sorry wig 
covered the head of the humble subject of inquiry. 

This man, in. whom from the last book of our story, wo may 
reoognizo the favorite of Philina, was aooustomed to act the 
character of pedants, of schoolmasters and poets, and usually to 
take those parts whore a beating or a ducking was to be endured 
in the course of the entertainment. It was ahvays his habit to 
bow in a certain obsequious, ridiculous, and timid manner, and 
bis faltering inode of speech was in oomplete unison with the 
oharaoters he performed, and never failed to excite laughter. 
He was considered a useful member of the company, being upon 
all occasions active and ready to oblige. Ho approached the 
Count in his own peculiar style, saluted him, and answered 
every inquiry just os he would, have done upon tho stage. The 
Count surveyed him for some time with attention and with 
pleasure, and then addressing the Countess, ho exclaimed, “My 
child, observe this man particularly — I could lay a wager that 
he is ail eminent actor at present, or at least that he is capable 
of becoming one.” The man, hereupon, in the excess of his 
delight made a ridiculous sort of how, at which the Count 
could not refrain from laughing, and observed, “ He acts hia 
part to perfection — this man can, doubtless, perform any 
character he pleases, and it is a pity that he has not hitherto 
been better employed.” 

An encomium so unusual was distressing to the other actors. 
Melina, however, did not share tho general feeling, hub rather 
coincided with the Count. He said with a rospeotfnl look, “It 
is indeed too true, and both he and many of us have long needed 
tho proper appreciation of so excellent a judge as we perceive 
your Excellency to be.” 
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“ Is the whole company present ? ” imjnirecl the Oonnt. 

“Sovoral members are absent,” replied, the artfvil Molina, 
“ but if we could calculate upon reoaiying support we should 
soon bo able to complete our company withoiit going far.” 

During this time Philina remarked to tho Countess, “ Thoro 
is a very handsome young man upstairs, who will doubtless 
soon become a first-rate amateur.” 

“ Why does he not show liimsolf ? ” inquired tho Coimloss. 

“ I will call Idm,” answorod Philina, and she iinmodiatoly 
disajjpeared. 

She found Wilhelm still engaged with Mignon, and she 
persuaded him to descend. He accompanied lior with some 
reliiotanco, but curiosity induced him to comply, for haying' 
heard that some persons of I’anlc had arrived, ho was anxious 
to, know something further about them, When ho entered the 
apartment, his eyes at onco encountered the look of the CoitntGsa> 
which was fixed upon him. Philina presented him to the lady, 
whilst tho Count in tho mean tiino was engaged with the vest 
of the company. Wilhelm bowed respectfully, but it was not 
without ombaiTasainont that ho answerod tho various inquiries 
of the charming Countess. Her beauty and youtli, her grace 
and elegance, as well as her accomplished manners, produced 
the most delightful impression upon him, especially ns her con- 
versation and her looks wore somoAvhat timid and embarrassed. 
Wilhelm was presented to the Count likowiso, but the latter 
bestowed leas attention upon him, but turning to tho window 
ivimro liis lady was standing, ho appeared to make some in- 
qnirioa of her. It was easy to perceive that they agreed i)or- 
foctly in opinion, and that she sought by lior ^sawiost ontroafcios 
to confirm him in his intentions, whatever they might bo, 

Ho tnrned soon altorwards to tho company and said, “I 
cannot stay any longer at the present moment, but I will send 
a friend to you, and if , you are moderate in your demands and 
will exert yourselves to the utmost, I have no objection that 
you. should, perform at the oastlo.” 

The whole company testified their joy at this announcement, 
and in particular Philina, who thereupon kissed tho hand of tho 
Countoss with tho greatest emotion. “ Sco, little one 1 ” said 
the Countess, at the same time patting tho cheek of tho light- 
hearted girl, “ See,, child, you must visit me again j I will keep 
my promise to you, but in tho mean time you must dress your- 
self better. ” Philina observed, by way of excuse, that she had 
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not mucli money to spend upon her wardrobe, wheroupon 
the Oountoas ordered her maid to give her au English 
bonnet and a silk handkerchief, articles which could be 
unpacked without difficulty. The Countess herself arranged 
them on riiiUna, who continued very cleverly both by her 
conduct and demeanor to support her olaims to a ealntliko 
sinless character. 

Tiio Count took hiu lady’s hand and conducted her down- 
stairs. As she passed the company she saluted them all in tho 
most gracious manner, and turning to Wihmlm, she said to him 
in the kindest way, “ Wo shall soon meet again.” 

Tho company felt cheered by those happy prospects, and 
each one allowed free scope to his hopes, to his wishes, and hla 
fancies, suggested tho character which ho would like to per- 
form, aud spoke of the applause which he expected to receive. 
Molina in the mean time was considering whether he could not 
manage by moans of a few hasty performances to extract a little 
money from the inhabitants of the town, and so to afford bis 
company an opportunity for practicing thoir parts. Some of 
the others in the mean timejnade their way to tho kitohoii, 
where they ordered a better dinner than they had. lately been 
aooustomed to enjoy. 

' After a few days the Baron arrived, and Melina received 
him with some little trepidation. The Count had announced 
liim as a criiio, and the whole company apprehended that ho 
might Boon discover their ineffioienoy, and perceive tliat they 
Were not a regular company of actor's, ns in point of fact tli6y 
wore scarcely able to perform a single play properly ; but the 
fears of tho manager aud of tho others were soon allayed upon, 
finding that tho Baron patronized tho stag© of hia native land, 
and always gave a cordial welcome to every member of the pro. 
fession. He saluted them with dignity, and expressed the hap. 
Xhneas ho felt in meeting so uncxpcotodly with a German 
company, in becoming oonneoted with them, and in introdu- 
cing the native Muses bo the castle of his relative. He then 
drew a manuscript from his pocket, whereupon Melina fancied 
ho was about to read the terms of the contract j but it turned 
out to be something of a wholly different nature. The Baron 
requested that they would listen attentively whilst he read to 
them a play of his own composing, which he was anxious they 
should' perform. They at once formed a cirole round him and 
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seemed delighted at the prospect of so easily soouriug tho friend- 
ship of so imj)ortaiit a patron, bnt they could not help feeling a 
simultaneous shudder at the thickness of the inanusciipt. They 
had good reason for their apprehensions, for the play consisted 
of five acts, and every act seemed interminable. 

The hero of the piece was distinguished for hia virtue and 
generosity, but was a misunderstood and persecuted man; 
finally, however, he proved victorious over his enemies, from 
whom tho strictest poetical justice would have been exacted 
if ho had not pardoned thorn upon, the spot. 

During tho rehearsal of tins piece, each of tho atidiouco 
found occasion to reflect upon his own particular circum- 
stances, to recover from his previous depression of spirits, 
and to experience a sensation of tho happiest aelf-contentmeut 
at the pleasant prospects which were opening in the future. 
Those who found no characters in tho piece adapted for them- 
selves, silently condemned the composition, and considered the 
Baron as an unsuccessful author, whilst, on the other hand, 
those who discovered an occasional passage which they thought 
vv^ould elicit tho applause of an jj^udionce praised it in the most 
extravagant manner, and thns abundantly satisfied the vanity of 
the author. 

Tho business was soon completed. Melina succeeded in 
concluding a most profitable engagement with tho Baron, 
which he carefully concealed from the other memhora of tho 
company. 

In the course of conversation Melina montionod Wilhelm’s 
name to the Baron, described him as possessing qualities for 
dramatic composition and talents for succeeding as an actor. 
Tho Baron immediately sought Wilhelm’s acquaintanco as a 
colleague, and Wilhelm thereupon piuducod some small pieces 
of his own composition which with a few other trifles had 
escaped on that day when ho had committed tho greater part 
of his writings to the flames. Tho Baron praised not only tho 
pieces, but Wilhelm’s I'eoitation of them, and ho took it for 
granted that the latter would join the others in their visit to 
the castle, promising upon hia departure that they should all 
GxperieuoQ the greatest hospitality, enjoy comfortable quarters, 
good fare, and receive an abundance of applause and of presents, 
to whioh Melina added the promise of a small poouniary dona- 
tion as pocket money. 

We may oonjecturo how the spirits of the company were 
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fovived Jjy tins visit. All parties ivero relieved from the ap- 
prehension of poverty anti misfortune, and they -wore restored 
to the hope of honor and enjoyinont. They lost no time in 
jjractioally realizing their exjmetations, and they all from that 
moment considered it discreditable to keep a single farthing in 
their purse. 

Wilhelm was in the mean time considering with himself 
whether he ought not to accompany the others to the castle, 
and for moz’e than one reason he determined to do so. Melina 
hoped that this advantageous engagement would enable him to 
pay oS a part of his debt, and Wilhelm, whose groat object was 
to study mankind, felt unwilling to lose such an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the great world whore he trusted 
to acquire so much exporienco of life in general, as well as of 
himself and of dramatic art. Ho was unwilling to admit his 
extreme desire to find himself onoo nioi’e in company with the 
beautiful Countess. He wished leather to impress upon himself 
tlie great value of becoming acquainted with persons in an 
exalted sphere of life. His mind was filled with visions of the 
Count, the Countess, and the JBaron, he thought of the ease, the 
grace, and the propriety of their manners, and when he found 
himself alone, he exclaimed with enthusiasm, “ Happy, thrice 
happy they who are raised by tbeii' birth above tlio lower 
ranks of mankind, who never even in a transient manner expe- 
rience those difficultios which oppress many good men during 
the whole course of their lives. From their exalted position 
their view is extensive and commanding, and each step of their 
progress in life is easy. Ikom the moment of their birth they 
embark as it were in a ship, and in Uie voyage of life which we 
all hfive to make, they profit by the favorable breeZo, and over- 
come the adverse gale, more fortunate than others, who are 
condemned to waste their strength in swimming, deriving no 
advantage from the prosperous wind, and who when the storm 
arises become exhausted, and miserably izerish. What esiso, 
what a natural grace is theirs, wlio are born to hereditary 
fortune I How secure is mercantile enterprise when eatab- 
lislied on the basis of a solid capital, when the failure of some 
chance speculations cannot reduce the whole to ruiu 1 "Who 
can better understand the value and the worthlessness of 
earthly things than he who has enjoyed them from his youth, 
— who can earlier train liis spirit to the pursuit of the useful, 
the necessary, and the true than ho who is able to correct his 
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orroxa at an age -vvlien liia atrengbli ia fresli to commence a now 
career 1 ” 

In ancli terms did Wilhelm oongratnlate the denizens of the 
higher regions, and not them only, hut all who were privileged 
to a^iproaoh their oirole and to draw comfort from their foun- 
tain of refroshmont. And he thanked Ids destiny, for the pros- 
pect ho saw before him of ascending to those spheres. 

In the meantime Molina had taken much trouble to arrange 
the company according to tho talents of oaoh actor, that eaoli 
miglit produce his proper effect. But when in pursuance of 
his own views and of the Count’s commands, ho had made 
many exertions for this purpose, he was obliged to feel satis- 
flod when he came to execute his plans, witli permitting the 
actors to take those parts for which they deomocl themselves 
best adapted. In general therefore Laortes played tho lover, 
Philina the attendant, whilst tho two young ladies dividod 
between them the characters of artless tender maidens — but 
the boisterous old man played his i>art the best. Melina con- 
sidered himself competent to act the cavalier, whilst his wife 
to her great disappointment was ^forced to content herself wiilr 
the character of a young wife or an affectionate mother ; and 
as the modern plays rardy hitroduoe the poet or the pedant in 
a lidioulous point of view, tho Count’s favorite usually person- 
ated a president or a minister of state, and thoy wore generally 
represented as knaves and severely liandlod in tho fifUi act. 
Molina also na chamberlain or oliamberlain’s assistaTit took ploaa- 
ure in repeating tho absurdities which some worthy Gorman 
authors introduce into certain plays — ho was partial to those 
oliaraoters, hecauso they afforded him an opportunity for iiasum- 
ing a fashionablo dress, and xn’aotioiug tho airs of a courtier, 
which he fancied he could play with groat perfection. 

Tho company was soon joined by some other actors who 
arrived from different parts of tho lioighborhood, and who 
were engaged without undergoing a very strict examination, 
and without liaving to submit to very burdensome oonditioim. 

Wilhelm, who had boon more than once vainly entreated by 
Melina to perform as .an amateur, evinced tho greatest inter- 
est for the success of the entopprise, without however receiving 
tho slightest rocoguition of his services from tho ]\ow director. 
The latter indeed seemed to imagine that tho assumption of Ins 
new office imparted to him the necessary qualities for filling it 
properly. I’he task of abbreviating the performances seemed 
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one of his most agreeable pursuits, and hia skill herein enabled 
him to reduce any piece to the regular measure of time, witli- 
out regarding any other consideration, Ho was warmly sup- 
ported, the public seemed delighted, and the most refined 
classes in the town, maintained that even the court theater was 
not so well managed as theirs, 


STROLLING PLAYERS. 

By GEORGE CRADBK 
[For biographical fiketcli, soo page 4i90,] 

Dra wi7 by the annual oalb we now behold 
Our Troop Dramatic, heroes known of old, 

And those, since last they marched, enlisted and enrolled : 
Mounted on hacks or borne in wagons some, 

The rest on foot (the humbler brethren) come. 

Tliree favored places, an iwequal time, 

Join to support this company sublime? 

Ours for the longer period — see how light 
Yon parties move, their former friends in sight, 

Whose claims are all allowed, and friendship glads the nighh 
Now public rooms shall sound with words divine, 

And private lodgings hear how heroes shine; 

No talk of pay shall yet on pleasure steal. 

But kindest welcome bless the friendly meal ; 

While o^er tlie social jug and decent cheer, 

Shall be described the fortunes of the year. 

Peruse these bills, and see what each can do, — 

Behold! the prince, the slave, the monk, the Jew; 

Change but the garment, and they ^11 all engage 
To take eaoli part, and act in every age i 
Culled from all houses, what a house are they ! 

Swept from all barns, our Borough critics say; 

But with some portion of a critic’s ire, 

Wo all endure them ; tliere are some admire; 

They might have praise confined to farce alone ; 

Pull well they grin, they should not try to groan 5 
But then our servants’ and our seamen’s wives 
Love all that rant and rapture as their lives i 
He who Squire Richard’s part could well sustain, 

Piuds as Ring Richard he must roar amain— « 
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horso I my horse! — Lo I now to their aboclesj 
Come lords and lovers, enipresaea and gods. 

The master mover of these scenes has made 
No trifling gain in this adventurous trade j 
Trade we may term it^ for Jie duly buys 
Aims out of usQ and uudirectod eyes 5 
Those he instructs, and guides them as he can, 

And vends each night the manufactured man : 

Long as our custom lasts they gladly stay, 

Then stril^o their tents, like Tartars I and away I 
The place grows bare where they too long remain, 

Rut grass will rise ere they rebum again. 

Children of Thespes, welcome I knights and queens I 
Counts I barons I beauties 1 when before your scenes^ 
And mighty monarchs thundhing from your throne; 
Then step behind, and all your glory^s gone ; 

Of crown and palace, throne and guards bereft, 

The pomp is vanished and the care is left. 

Yot strong and lively is the joy they feel, 

Wlien the full house secures the plenteous meal; 
Elatthing and flattered, oael^afctoinpts to raise 
A brother's merits for a brother's praise ; 

Eor never hero shows a prouder heart, 

Than he who proudly acts a hero’s part; 

Nor without cause; the boards, wo know, oan yield 
Place for iierce contest, like the tented field. 

Graceful to tread the stage, to be in turn 
The prince we honor, and the knave we spurn; 

Bravely to boar the tumult of the crowd, 

The hiss tremendous, and the censuro loud ; 

Those are their parts, — and he who these sustains 
Deserves some praise and profit for his pains. 

Heroes at least of gentler kind are they, 

Against whose swords no weeping widows pray. 

No blood their fury sheds, nor havoc marks their way* 
Sad happy race 1 soon raised and soon depressed, 
Your days all passed in jeopardy and jest; 

Poor without pnidence, with afflictions vain, 

Not warned by misery, not enriched by gain : 

Whom iTustico, pitying, oh ides from place to place, 

A wandering, careless, wretched, merry race, 

Who cheerful looks assume, and play the parts 
OE happy rovers with i’opi|ung hearts ; 

Then oast off care, and in the mimic pain 
Of tragic woe feel spirits light and vain. 
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Distress and hope — the raind^s the body's wear^ 

The man^s aftliotion^ and the actor's tear: 

Alternate times of fasting and excess 
Are yours, ye smiling children of distress. 

Slaves though ye bo, your wand'ring freedom aeems. 
And ^vitli your varying views and restless schemes, 
Your griefs are transient, as your joys are dreams. 

Yet keen those griefs — ah I wLat avail thy oharms; 
Pair Juliet ! with that infant in thine arms ; 

Wliat those horoic lines tliy patience learns, 

Wliat all the aid thy present Romeo earns, 

■Whilst thou art crowded in that lumbering Avain 
With all tliy plaintive sisters to complain? 

Nor is tlioir lack of labor — To rehearse, 

Day after day, poor scraps of prose and verse; 

To bear each other's spirit, pride, and spite ; 

To hide in rant the hoartaelie of the night; 

To dress in gaudy patchwoik, and to force 
The mind to think on the appointed course ; — 

This is laborious, and may bo defined 
The bootless labor of the tjirif tless mind. 

There is a veteran dame : I see her stand 
Intent and pensive ‘with her book in hand; 

Awhile her thoughts she forces on her part, 

Then dAvells on objects nearer to the heart; 

Across the room she paces, gets her tone, 

And fits her features for the Danish throne ; 

To-night a queon — I mark her motion slow, 

I hear her speech, and Hamlet's mother know. 

Methinkfl 'tis pitiful to see her try 
Dor strengtli of arms and energy of eye ; 

With vigor lost, and spirits worn away, 

Her pomp and pride she labors to display ; 

And when aAvhile she's triad her part to act, 

To find her thoughts arrested by some fact; 

WlieiA struggles more and more severe are seen^ 

In the plain actress than the Danish queen,— ^ 

At length she feels her part, she finds delight, 

And fancies all tlie plaudits of the night; 

Old as she is, she smiles at every speech, 

And thinks no youthful part beyond her roaelL 
But as the mist of vanity again 
Is blown away, by press of present pain, 

Sad and in doubt she to her purs© applies 
For cause of comfort, AVheio no comfort lies : 
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Then to her taslc she sigliing turns again — 

Oil I Hamlet, thou haat cleft my heart in twain 1 
And who that poor, conaumptive, withered things 
"Who strains her slender throat and strives to sing ? 
Panting for breath, and forced her voice to drop, 
And far unlike the inmate of the shoj), 

Where she, in youth and health, alert and gay, 
Laughed off at night tho labors of the day ; 

With novels, versos, fancy’s fertile powers, 

And sister converse i)asaecl tho evoiiing liours j 
But Cynthia’s soul was soft, her wishes strong, 

Her judgment weak, and her conclusimiB wrong : 

The morning call and counter were lier dread, 

And her contempt tho needle and the thread j 
But when she read a gentle damsel’s part. 

Her woe, her wish I she had them all by heart. 

At length the hero of tho boards drew nigh, 

Who spake of love till sigh reechoed sigh; 

He told in honeyed words his deathless flame, 

And she hia own by tender vows became ; 

Hor ring nor license uocdediisouls so fond, 

Alfonso's passion was his Cynthia’s bond : 

And thus the simple girl, to shamo betrayed, 

Sinks to tho grave forsaken and dismayed, 

Sick without pity, sorrowing without hope. 

See her I tho grief and scandal of tho troop ; 

A wretched martyr to a ohilcliah pride, 

Her woe iusultod, and her praise denied ; 

Her humble talents, though derided, used, 

Her prospects lost, her confidence abused ; 

All that remains — for she not long can brave 
Increase of evils — is an early grave. 

Ye gentle Cyntlms of the shop, take hoed 
What dreams yo cherish, and what books ye road I 


SKETCHES OF EIGHTEENTH^OENTURY LIFE. 

By Sir WALTER SCOTT. 

(Erom tho Wavoiicy Novels.”) 

[Sir Walter Scott t Tho groat Scotch novollat and poet j bom August 1C, 
1771, ill Ecliuburgh, whoro he attended the university. Ho praotlced as an advo- 
cate for a while, thou withdrew from tho bar and devoted his atbonllou largely to 
literature. “The Lay of tlio Last Minstrel ” (1805) brought lilm Into promi- 
nence as an author ; and In 1814 hoxnibhflhed niionymon.'ily “ Wavorley,” tlie 
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flrflt of tho ** Wayorloy Novels.*’ He became a partiioT In Constable’s publish- 
ing house and the Ballanty lies’ printing house, in order to realize all sides of 
the profit from his worlca i but had management, and his inline nse overdiafts on 
tJieir resources to build up a great feudal estate at Abbotsford, loft thDm so wesli 
that the panic of 1826 ruined both. He wore out his life in the effort to pay up 
In full the liabilities of £120,000, and tho royaUiefl on hig boohs achieved thle 
after liis death. Ills othor great poems are ‘‘Marmion” and the “lady of tho 
LakOj” nnd lessor ones Jn merit are “Boltoby,” “The Lord of the Isles,*’ 
“ Harold the Dauntless,” “ Tho Bridal of Triorinaln,** and “ Tho Ylelon of Don 
lloderick,*’ Among tho “ AVaverloys” may ho cited “ Guy Mannorlng,” ”Tho 
Antiquary,” “The Heart of Midlothian,** “ Old Mortality,” “Bob Boy,” ** Tho 
Bride of Lammennoor,” “Iviinhoe,” “JConll worth,” “Tho Abbot,” “ Quentin 
Durward,” “Tho Pirate," and “Tho Talisman.”] 

Dakdijb Dinmont, 

[A sketch of ii Hordov Fanner and of his sports. The farmer is still a hard rider 

to liouiuls,] 

WiTHOOT noticing the occupations of an intervening day 
or two, which, as they consisted of the ordinary sylvan amuse- 
ments of shooting and coursing, have nothing sufficiently inter- 
esting to detain the reader, we pass to one in some degree 
peculiar to Scotland, which jnay bo called a sort of salmon 
hunting. This chase, in which the fish is pursued and struck 
with barbed spears, or a sort of long-shafted trident, called a 
waster., is much practiced at the mouth of the Esk, and in tho 
other salmon rivers of Scotland. The sport is followed by day 
and night, but most commonly in the latter, when the iish are 
discovered by means of torches, or fire grates, filled with blazing 
fragments of tar barrels, which shed a strong though partial 
light upon the water. On the present occasion, the principal 
party were embarked in a crazy boat upon a part of the river 
which was enlarged and deepened by the restraint of a mill 
weir, while others, like the ancient Bacchanals in their gam- 
bols, ran along the banks, brandishing their torches and spears, 
and pursuing the salmon, some of wliioli endeavored to escape 
up the stream, while others, shrouding themselves under roots 
of trees, fragments of stones, and large rooks, attempted to con- 
ceal themselves from the researches of tho fishermen. These 
the party m the boat detected by the slightest indications ; the 
twinkling of a fin, the raising of an air bell, was euflioient to 
point out to these adroit sportsmen in wlmt direction to use 
their weapon. 

The scene was inexpressibly animating to those accustomed 
to it j but as Brown was not practiced, to use tho spehr, he soon 
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tired of making efforts wliioli were attended with no other oon- 
Bequances than jarring his arms against the rooks at the bottom 
of the river, upon which, instead of the devoted salmon, ho 
often bestowed his blow. Nor did he relish, though he oon- 
oealed feelings whioh would not have boon nndorstood, being 
quite so near tlie agonies of tho expiring salmon, as they lay 
flapping about in tlie boat, whioh they moistened with their 
blood. He thoroforo requested to bo put ashore, and, from tho 
top of a or broken bank, enjoyed the scene mnoh more 
to his satisfaction. Often ho thought of his friend Dudley, the 
artist, when ho observed the effect produced by tho strong rod 
glare on the romantic banks under which the boat glided. N ow 
the light diminished to a distant star tliat seemed to twinkle on 
the waters like those whioh, according to tlie legends of tho 
country, tho water kelpie sends for the purpose of indicating 
the watery grave of his victims. Then it advanced nearer, 
brightening and enlarging as it again approached, till the broad 
flickering flame rendered bank, and rook, and tree, visible as it 
passed, tingoing them with its own red glare of dusky light, 
and resigning them gradually to darkness, or to palo moonlight, 
as it receded. By this light also were seen the figures in tho 
boat, now holding high their weapons, now stooping to strike, 
now standing upright, bronzed by the anino red glare, into a 
color which might have befitted the regions of Pandemonium, 

Having amused himself for aomo time with those effects of 
light and shadow, Brown etrolled homewards towards the farm* 
house, gazing in his way at the persons engaged in the sport, 
two or three of whom are generally kept together, one holding 
the torch, the others with their spears, ready to avail thom- 
selvos of the light it affords to strike their prey. As ho ob- 
served one man struggling with a very weighty salmon which 
ho had speared, hut was unablo completely to raiso from the 
water, Brown advanced close to the hank to see the issue of his 
exertions. The man who held the torch in this instance was 
the huntsman, whose sulky demeanor Brown had already 
noticed with surprise. 

“ Gome hero, sir I come hero, sir I look at this ane I He 
turns up a side like a sow.” Such was the cry from the assist- 
ants when some of them observed Brown advancing, 

“ Ground the waster weel, man 1 ground the waster weel 1 
— baud him down — ye liaena tho pith o’ a cat I ” — were tho 
cries of advioo, enooxtragoment, and expostulation, from those 
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who wei’o on the banlc, to the sportsman ongag'ed with Hie 
salmon, who stood up to his middle in water, jingling among 
broken ice, struggling against the force of the fish and the 
strength of the current, and dubious in what manner he should 
attempt to secure his booty, As Brown came to the edge of 
the bank, he called out — Hold up your torch, friend hunts- 
man ! ” for he had already distinguished his dusky features by 
the strong light oast upon them by the blaze. But the fellow 
no sooner hoard liis voice, and saw, or rather conolndod, it was 
Brown who approached him, than, instead of advancing his 
light, he let it drop, as if accidentally, into the water. 

“ The deil’s in Gabriel ! ” said tlie spearman, as the frag- 
ments of glowing Avood floated half-blazing, half-sparkling, but 
soon extiiiguislied, down the stream — “the deil’s in the man I 
— I’ll never master him without the light — and a braver kip- 
per, could I but land him, never reisteii abune apair o’ oleeks," 
Some dashed into the water to lend their assistance, and the 
fish, Avhioh was afterwards found to weigh nearly thirty pounds, 
Avas landed in safety. 

The behavior of the hunts«ian struck Brown, although he 
had no recollection of his face, nor could conceive why he 
should, as it appeared he evidently did, shun his obsei'vation, 
Could it bo one of the footpads he had encountered a few days 
before? The supjjositiou was not altogether improbable, al- 
though unwarranted by any observation ho was able to make 
upon the man’s figure and face. To be sure, the villains wore 
their hats much slouched, and had loose coats, and their size 
was not in any Avay so peculiarly discriminated as to enable him 
to resort to that criterion, He resolved to spea-k to his best 
Dinmont on the subject, but for obvious reasons concluded it 
were best to defer the explanation until a cool hour in the 
morning 

The sportsmen returned loaded with lish, upAvards of one 
hundred salmon having been killed Avithiii the range of their 
sport. The best were selected for the use of the principal 
farmers, the others divided among their shepherds, cotters, de- 
pendents, and others of inferior rank who attended. These 
fish, dried in the turf smoke of their cabins, or shealings, formed 
a savory addition to the mess of potatoes, mixed with onions, 
Avhich was the principal part of their winter food. In the 
mean while, a liberal distribution of ale and whisky was made 
among them, besides what Avas called a kettle of fish, — two or 
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thvee salmon, namely, plunged into a caldron, and boiled for 
their supper. Hrown accompanied his jolly landlord and the 
rest of his friends into the large and smoky kitchen, where this 
savory mess recked on an oaken table, massive enougli to have 
dined Johnnie Armstrong and his merry man. All was liaarty 
cheer and huzza, and jest and clamorous laughter and bragging 
alternately, and raillery between whiles. Our traveler looked 
earnestly around for the dark oounteiiaiice of the fox hunter j 
but it was nowlioro to bo seen. At length he hazarded n ques- 
tion concoviung him. “That was an awkward accident, my 
lads, of ono of you, who dropped his torch in the water when 
his companion was struggling with the largo fish.” 

“ Awkward ! ” returned a shepherd, looking rip (tlie same 
stout young fellow wiio had speared tlie salmon), “lie deservocl 
his paiks for’t— to put out the light wheir the fish was on ane’s 
witters! — I’m weel convinced Gabriel drapped the roiigbios 
in the water on pui'pose — ho doesna like to see onybody do a 
thing better than himsor.” 

“Ay,” said another, “bo’s sair shamed o* liimscr, else he 
would have boon up hero the night — Gabriel likes a little o’ 
the gude thing as weel as ony o’ us.” 

“Is he of this country?” said Brown. 

“ Na, na, he’s been but shortly in oiBco j but lie’s a foil 
hunter — he’s f me down the country, some gate on tho Dum- 
fries side.” 

“ And what’s his name, pray ? ” 

“Gabriel.” 

“ But Gabriel what ? ” 

“Oh, Lord kens that; wo dinna mind folks iifler-namos 
mucklo here, they run sae imiokle into clans.” 

“Ye see, sir,” said an old shepherd, rising and speaking very 
slow, “ the folks hereabout are a’ Armatrongs and Elliots, and 
sic like — twa or throe given names — and so, for disUnotion’s 
sake, the lairds and farmers have tlie names of their places 
that they live at — ^as for example, Tam o’ Todshaw, Will o’ tho 
Elat, Hobbie o’ Sorbietroes, and our good master hero, o’ tho 
Charlies-hope. — Aweol, sir, and then the inferior sort o* people, 
ye'll observe, are kend by sorts o’ by-names some o’ thorn, as 
Glaiket Christie, and the Deuke’s Davie, or m.aybo, like this 
lad Gabriel, by his employment 5 as for example, Tod Gabble, 
or Hunter Gabbio. He’s no been lang here, sir, and I dinna 
think onybody kens him by ony other name. But it’s no right 
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to I'in him doon ahint liis back, for bo’s a fell fox bunler, though 
he’s maybe no just eae clever as some o’ the folk hoi'eawa’ wi’ 
the "waster.” 

After some further desultory conversation, the superior 
sportsmen retired to conclude the ovening after their own man- 
ner, leaving the others to enjoy themselves, unawod by their 
presence. That evening, like nil those wMob Brown bad passed 
at Charlies-hopo, was spent in much innocent inirtli and con- 
viviality, The latter might have approached to the verge of 
riot, but for the good women j for several of the neighboring 
mistresm (a phrase of a signification how diil'erent from what 
it bears in more fashionable life 1) had asssrabled at Cbarlies- 
liope to "witness the event of this memorable ovening. Finding 
the punch bowl was so often replenished that there was some 
danger of tlioir gracious jiresence being forgotten, they ruslied 
in valorously upon tJie recreant revolera, headed by our good 
mistress Ailio, so that Venus speedily routed Bacchus. Tho 
fiddler and piper next made their appeai*ance, and tho best part 
of the night was gallantly consumed in dancing to their music. 

An otter hunt tile next day, and a badger baiting the day 
after, consumed the tune merrily, — I hojia our traveler will not 
sink in the reader’s estimation, sportsman though he may be, 
when I inform him that on this last occasion, after young Pop- 
per had lost a fore foot, and Mustard the second had been 
nearly throttled, ho begged as a partioular and personal favor 
of Mr. Dimnont, that the poor badger, who had made so gallant 
a defense, should be permitted to retire to his earth without 
further molestation. 

The farmer, who would probably have treated tliis request 
with supreme contempt had it come from any other person, was 
contented, in Brown’s case, to express the utter extremity of 
his wonder, “Weel,” he said, “that’s queer eneuohl— But 
since ye take his part, deil a tyke shall meddle wi’ him mair in 
ray day — we’ll e’en mark him, and ca’ him the captain’s brook 
— and I’m sure I’m glad I can do onytiiing to oblige you — but, 
Lord save us, to care about a brock I ” 

After a week spent in rural sport, and distinguished by the 
most frank attentions on the part of his honest landlord, Brown 
hade adieu to the banks of tho Liddel and tho hospitality of 
Oharlios-hope. The children, with all of whom ho had now 
become an intimate and a favorite, roared manfully in full 
chorus at his departure, and he was obliged to promise twenty 
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Limes that he would soon return and play over all tlieiv favorite 
tunes upon the flageolet till they had got tliem hy heart. “ Come 
back again, captain,” said one little sturdy fellow, “ and Jenny 
win be your wife.” Jenny was about eleven years old: she ran 
and hid herself behind her inainmy. 

“ Captain, come back,” said a littlo fat rolhabout girl of six, 
holding her mouth up to be kissed, " and I’ll bo your wife my 
ainsel’.” 

“ They must be of harder mold than I,” thought Brown, 
“ who could part from so many kind hearts with indifference.” 
The good dame, too, with matron modosty, and an affeotionato 
eimplioity that marked the olden time, oJSored her cheek to the 
departing guest — “ It’s littlo the like of ua can do,” she said, 
“ little indeed — but yet — if there were but ony thing . — - ” 
“Now, my dear Mrs. Dinmont, you embolden mo to make a 
request — would you but have the kindness to weave me, or 
work mo, just such a gray plaid as the goodraan wears ? " He 
had learned the language and feelings of llie country even during 
the short time of hie residenoe, and was aware of the pleasure 
the request would confer. • 

“A tait o’ woo’ would he scarce ainang us,” said the gude- 
wife, brightening, “ if ye sliouldna hao that, and us gude a tweel 
as ever cam aff a pirn. I’ll speak to Johnnie Goodairo, the 
weaver at the Castletown, the morn, Fare ye woel, sir I — and 
may ye be just ns happy yoursel' as ye like to see a’body else — 
and that would he a sair wish to some folk,” 

I must not omit to mention that our traveler loft his trusty 
attendant Wasp to bo a guest at Charlies-hopo for a season. 
He foresaw that he might prove a troublesome attendant in the 
event of his being in any situation whore seorooy and oonoeal- 
ment might be necessary. Ho was therefore consigned to the 
care of the eldest boy, who promised, in the words of bhe old 
song, that he should have 

A bit of his supper, a bit of his bed, 

and that he should be engaged in none of those perilous pas- 
times in which the race of Mustard and Pepper had suffered 
frequent mutilation. Brown now prepared for his journey, hav- 
ing taken a temporary farewell of his trusty little companion. 

There is an odd prejudice in these hills in favor of riding, 
Every farmer rides well, and rides the whole day. Probably 
the extent of their largo pasture farms, and the necessity of 
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suryeyiiig' ihora rai^idly, first iiitroduood t]iis ciisLoin j or a voiy 
xoaloiis antiquary might derive it from the times of the Lay of 
Die Last Miiistrol, vi^Jien twenty thousand horaoniDn assembled 
at the light of the beacon fires. But tlio truth is undeniable ; 
they lilco to be on liorseback, and can bo with dilUoulty con- 
vincod that any one chooses walking from other motives than 
those of coiivenienco or necessity, Accordingly, Dinmont in- 
sisted upon mounting his guest, and accompanying him on 
horsobaoJc as far as the nearest town in Dunifriessluro, where 
he had directod his haggago to be sont, and from which lie 
proposed to pursue his intended jouvnoy towards Woodbouruo, 
the residonco of Julia Mannoring. 

Upon the way he questionod his companion concerning the 
character of the fox hunter ; but gained little information, as 
ho had been called to that oCico while Dinmont was making 
the round of the Highland fairs. “ lie was ft sliako-rag like 
fellow,” ho said, “ and, ho dared to say, had gypsy blood in his 
veins ; but at ony rate, ho was nanc o’ the smacks that had 
been on their quarters in the moss — he would Icon them wool 
if he saw them again. There '^ro some no bad folk amang the 
gypsies too, to be sic a gang,” added Dandio j ** if over I see 
that auld randle tree of a wife again, I’ll gie her something to 
buy tobacco : — I have a great notion she meant mo very fair 
after a’.” 

When they were about finally to }5avt, the good farmer held 
Brown long by the hand, and at length said, Captain, the 
woo’s sao weal up the year, that it’s paid a’ the ront, and wo 
have uaething to do wi’ the rest o’ the siller when Ailie has 
had her new gown, and the bairns their bits o' duds — now 
I was thinking of some safe Iiaiid to put it into, for it’s owor 
muoklo to ware on brandy and sugar — now I have heard that 
you army gentlomon can sometimes buy yoursel’s up a stop j 
and if a hundred or twa Avould help ye on such an occasion, the 
bit scrape o’ your pen would be as good to jno os tho siller, and 
ye might just take yere ain time o’ settling it^ — it wad be a 
great convenience to me,” Brown, who felt tho full delicacy 
that vdshed to disguise the conferring an obligation under tho 
show of asking a favor, thanked his grateful friend most 
heartily, and assured him he would have recourse to his purse, 
without scruple, should circumstances ever render it conven- 
ient for him. And thus they parted with many expressions of 
mutual regard. 
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The End or an Auld Song. 

[The iftat -visit o£ Prince ChutleB (Charles III.) to oarvso a rising. Tlie date must 
bo after 1700. lledgauutlct is the chief of the dctootod conspiracy. The 
aoeno is not historical, though tlio princo not uiifrcqiiontly visited England, 
nud oven walked In St. Janies' and the Park nndctcotodi'J 

“ Do not concei’ii youraolf about mo,” siiitl tbo imforfcunalo 
princo ; “ this ia not tho worst omorg'oiicy in wiiioh it ]iaa boon 
my lot to stand } and if it were, I fear it not. Shift for your* 
selves, ray lords and gontlomon.” 

“ No, never ! ” said tho young Lord . “ Our only hope 

now is in an honorahlo resistance.” 

“Most true,” said liodgfumtlot } “lot despair renew the 
union amongst us wliioh accident disturbed. I give my voice 
for displaying tho royal banner instantly, and — How now ? ” 
ho concluded sternly, aa Lilias, iirst soliciting his attention by 
pulling his cloak, put into his hand the scroll, and added, it was 
designed, for that of Nixon. 

Redgauntlet road — and, dropping it on t)io gTouiid, con- 
tinued to stare upon the spot whore it fell with raised, hands 
and fixed eyes. Sir liioharcl Glendale lifted the fatal paper, 
read it, and saying, “ Now all is indeed over,” handed it to 
Maxwell, who said aloud, “ Black Colin Campbell, by God 1 I 
heard ho had come post from London last night.” 

As if in echo to his thoughts tlio violin of tho blind man 
was heard playing with spivib, “Tho Carapbolla aro Coming,” a 
celebrated clan march. 

“The Campbells are coining in earnest,” said MacKollarj 
“ they are upon us witli the whole battalion from Carlisle,” 
There was a silence of dismay, and two or three of the com- 
pany began to drop out of tho room. 

Lord spoke with the generous spirit of a young Eng- 

lish jiobloniau. “ If wo have been fools, do not lot us bo cow- 
ards. We have one bore more precious than us all, and come 
hither on our warranty — let us save him at least.” 

“ True, most true,” answered Sir Richard Glendale. “ Lot 
the King he first oared for.” 

“ That shall be my business,” said Rodgauntlol j “ if wo 
have but time to bring back the brig, all will be well — I will 
instantly dispatch a party in a fishing skiff to bring her to.”' — 
He gave his commands to two or throe of tho most active 
among his followers, — “ Let him bo once on board,” ho said, 
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« and thoro ai’o enough of us to atiinil to arms and covov liia 

retreat. ” 

“ Right, right,” said Sir Richard, » and I will look to points 
which can bo made dofensihlo 5 and the old powdor-plot boys 
could not have made a more deapovato rcaistanco than wo flhall. 
— Reclgauntlot,” continuod ho, “I boo aomo of our Mends avo 
looking pale j but inotljinks your no2>hew has moro mottle in 
his oyo now tlmn ivlion wo wore in cold d(ilil)ornUon, witli tlan- 
gor at a distance. ” 

“ It is the way of our house,” said Uodgauufclet { “our cour* 
ago ovor kindloB JiiglioBt on the losing side. I, too, fool that 
tho ontaati’opho I liavo brought on imiBt not i)o muwivod by itB 
author. Let mo first,” ho Haul, addrosHing Oliarlos, " aoo your 
Majesty’s aaorod porson in such safety as can now bo provided 
for it, and thoU' ” 

“ You may spare all conaidoratious oonoevning mo, gontlo- 
men,” again repeated Charles, “yon mountain of Oriffol shall 
fly as soon ns I will.” 

Most throw thomselvos at his foot udtlj wooping and 011- 
troftty ; some one or two slutik in confusion from tho apart” 
moiit and wore Iward riding off. Unnoticed iu such a Bceao, 
Darsie, his sister, and Pairford drew togother, and hold oftoh 
other by the hands as those who, when a vossol is about to 
founder in tho storm, dotermiuo to take their ohanoe of life and 
death together. 

Amid this scene of confusion, a gentleman, plainly dressed 
in a riding hahit, with a blaolc cockade in his hat, hut without 
any arms except a coutemt de oham, walked into tlxo apartmout 
without ceremony. He was a tall, thin, gentlemanly man, with 
a look and bearing decidedly military. Ho had passed tlu'oiigli 
tlieir guards, if iu tho confusion they now 3 uainl«iuod any, 
without stop or ijuealioji, and noAv stood almost unarmed among 
armed men, who, novortholoss, gazed on him as on tlio angel of 
destruction. 

“You look coldly on me, gontlomon,” ho said. “Sir Rioli- 

ard Glendale — my Lord , we wore not always such straii” 

gors. Ha, Pato*in-Poril, how is it with you ? and you too, 
Ingoldsby — I must not call you by any other namo — why 
do you receive an old friend so ooldly ? But you guess iny 
errand.” 

“ And are prepared for it, General,” said Redgauntlot 5 “ we 
are nob men to be i)onned up like sheep for tho slauglilor,” 
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“Pshaw^! you talre it too seriously — let mo speak but one 
vford \yith you.” 

“No -words can shako our purpose,” said Kodg-auntlet, 
“ were your whole command, as I suppose is the case, drawn 
round the house,” 

“ I am certainly not unsupported,” said the general ; “ but 
if you would hear me ” 

“Hear me, sir,” said the Wanderer, stepping forward; “1 
suppose I am the mark you aim at — I surrender myself will- 
ingly, to save these gentlemen’s danger — lot tliis at least avail 
in thoir favor.” 

An exclamation of “ Never, never I ” broke from the little 
body of partisans, who threw themselvos round the unforLunalo 
prince,' and Avould have seized or struck dowji Campbell, had it 
not been that he remained with liis arms folded, and a look 
rather indicating impatience because they would not hoar him 
than the least apprehension of violonco at thoir hand. 

At length he obtained a moment’s silence. “ I do not,” ho 
said, “know this gentleman” (makijig a profound bow to tlio 
unfortunate prince), ^ — “I do not wish to know him; it is a 
knowledge whioh would suit neither of us.” 

“ Our ancestors, nevertheless, havo been well acquainted,” 
said Charles, unable to suppress, oven at tlial hour of dread and 
danger, the painful recollections of fallen royalty. 

“ In one word, General Campbell,” said Ilodgauntlot, “ is it 
to be peace or war? — You are a man of honor, and we oan 
trust you.” 

“I thank you, sir,” said the general ; “and I reply that the 
answer to your question rests with yoursolf. Como, do not bo 
fools, gentlamon ; there was perhaps no groat harm meant or 
intended by your gathering together in this obscure corner for 
a benr bait or a oooklight, or whatever other amusement you 
may havo intended, but it was a little imprudent oousidoring 
how you stand, with government, and it has occasioned some 
anxiety. Exaggerated accounts of your purpose havo been laid 
before government by the information of a traitor in your own 
oonnsels ; and I was sent down post to take the command of a 
suffioient number of troops in case these calumnies should bo 
found to have any real foundation. I have come hero, of course, 
sufficiently supported botli with cavalry and infantry to do 
whatever might be necessary ; but my oommands aro— and I 
am sure tliey agree with ray inclination — to make no arrests. 
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nay, to make no further inquiries of any kind, if this good 
assembly will consider their own interest so far as to give up 
their immediate purpose and return quietly home to theJr own 
houses.” 

“What I — all?” exclaimed Sir Richard Glendale — “all, 
without exception ? ” 

“All, without one single excoptiou,” said the general f 
“such are my orders. If you accept ray terms, my so and 
make haste 5 for things may happen to interfere with bis 
Majesty’s kind purposes towards you all,” 

“ Hia Majesty’s kind purposes 1 ” said the Wanderer. “Do 
I hear you aright, sir?” 

“ I spealc the King’s very words from his very lij)S,” replied 
the general. “ * I wiU,' said his Majesty, ‘ deserve the confi- 
dence of my subjects by reposing my security in the fidelity 
of the millions who acknowledge my title — in the good sense 
and prudence of the few who continue, from, the errors of 
education, to disown it.’ — His Majesty will not even believe 
that the most zealous Jacobites who yet remain can nourish a 
thought of exciting a civil wur, wMoh must he fatal to their 
families and themselves, besides spreading bloodshed and ruin 
through a peaceful land. He cannot even believe of his kins- 
man, that he would engage brave and generous, though mis- 
taken, men in an attempt which must ruin all who have escaped 
former calamities ; and he is convinced that, did curiosity or 
any other motive lead that person to visit this country, ho 
would soon see it was his wisest course to return to the Conti- 
nent; and his Majesty compassionates his situation too much 
to offer any obstacle to hia doing so,” 

“ Is this real ? ” said Redgauntlet. “ Can you mean this ? 
— Am I — are all, are any of these gentlemen at liberty, with- 
out interruption, to embark in yonder brig, which, I see, is 
now again approaching the shore?” 

“You, sir — all — any of the gentlemen present,” said the 
general — “ all whom the vessel oan contain are at liberty to 
embark uninterrupted by me j but I advise none to go off who 
have not powerful reasons unconnected with the present meet- 
ing, for this will be lemambered against no one.” 

"Then, gentlemen,” said Redgauntlet, clasping his hands 
together as the words burst from him, “the cause is lost for- 
ever I " ‘ 

General Campbell turned away to the window, as if to 
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avoid hearing whai they said. Their consultation was but 
momentary j for the door of escajje which thus opened was as 
unexpected as the exigence was threatening. 

“ Wb have your word of honor for our protection, ” said Sir 
Richard Glendale, “if wo dissolve om* meoliiig in obedicnoo 
to your summons ? ” 

“ You have, Sir Richard,” answered the general. 

“ And I also have your promise,” said liedgauntlet, “ that 
I may go on board yonder vessel, with any friend whom I may 
choose to accompany mo ‘I ” 

“Not only that, Mr. Ingoklsby — or I tuill call you Mr. 
Rodgauntlefc onco more — you may stay in the olAng for a lido 
until yon ate joined by any person who way remain at h'air- 
ladiea. After that there will bo a sloop of war on tlio station, 
and I need not sa}'’ your condition will then bocomo porilous.” 

“ Perilous it should not bo, General Camjiboll,” said Red- 
gauntlet, “or more perilous to others than to ua, if others 
thought as I do even in this extremity.” 

“ You forget yourself, my friend,” said tlie unhappy Adven- 
turer; “you forgot that tho m-rival of this gontleman only 
puts the copes tone on our already adopted resolution to aban- 
doix our bullfight, or by whatever other wild namo this head- 
long antorpriso may ho termed. I bid you favowell, unlriondly 
friends “I bid you farewell” (bowing to tho general), “my 
friendly foe — I leave this strand ns X landed upon it, alono 
and to return no more ! ” 

“Not alono,” said Rodgauntlot, “while there is blood in 
tho veins of my father’s son.” 

“ Not alone,” said tho other gentlemen present, .stung with 
feelings wMcli alrao,st oveipoworod tho bettor roaaona under 
which they had aotocl. “Wo will not disown our principles, 
or see your parson ondangoved.” 

“If it he only your purpose to see tho gentleman to tho 
beach,” said General Campbell, “1 will myself go witli yon. 
My presence among you, unarmed and in your power, will bo 
a pledge of my friendly intentions, and will overawe, should 
such bo Q-ffered, any interruption on the part of officious 
persons. ” 

“lie it so,” said tho Adventurer, with tho air of a princo 
to a subject, not of one who complied with tho request of an 
enemy too powerful to be resisted. 

They left the apartment' — they left tho house — an uuau- 
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thenticaled and dubious, but appalling, sensation of terror had 
already spread itself among the inferior retainers, who had so 
short time before strutted, and bustled, and thronged the door- 
way and the passages. A report had arisen, of which the 
origin could not be traced, of troops advancing towards the 
spot in oonsidorable numbers; and men who for one reason 
or other were most of them amenable to the arm of power 
had either shrunk into stables or corners or fled the place 
entirely. There was solitude on the landscape excepting the 
small party which noAV moved towards the rude pier, where 
a boat lay manned, agreeably to Redgauntlet’s orders pre- 
viously given. 

The last heir of the Stuarts leant on Redgauntlat’s arm as 
they walked towards the beach; for the ground was rough, 
and he no longer possessed the elasticity of limb and of spirit 
which had, twenty years before, carried him over many a high- 
land hill as light as one of their native deer. His adhei'ents 
followed, looking on the ground, their feelings struggling 
against the dictates of their reason. 

General Campbell acconip*inied them with an air of appai’- 
ent ease and indifferenoe, but watching at the same time, and 
no doubt with some anxiety, the changing features of those 
who acted in this extraordinary scene. 

Darsia and his sister naturally followed their uncle, whose 
violence they no longer feared, while his character attracted 
their respect, and Alan Pairford attended them from interest 
in their fate, unnoticed in a party where all were too much 
occupied with their own thoughts and feelings, as well ns with 
the impending crisis, to attend to his presence. 

Halfway betwixt the house and the bench they saw the 
bodies of Nanty Ewart and Oristal Nixon blackening in the 
sun. 

“ That was your informer ? ” said Eedgauntlet, looking 
back to General Campbell, who only nodded his assent, 

“ Caitiff wretch 1 ” exclaimed Rodgauntlet j — " and yet the 
name were better bestowed on the fool who could be misled 
by thee,” 

, “ That sound broadsword out,” said the general, “ has saved 
us the shame of rewarding a traitor.” 

They arrived at the place of embarkation. The prince 
stood a moment with folded arms, and looked around him in 
deep silence. A paper was then slipped into his hands— he 
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looked at it and said, “ I find the two fHoiula I have left at 
Fairladies are apprised of iny destination, and propose to em- 
bark from Bowness. I presume this will not be an infringe- 
ment of the conditions under which you have aoted?” 

“ Certainly not,” answered General Carapboll ; “ they shall 
have all facility to join yon.” 

“I wish, then,” said Charles, “only another companion. 
Redganntlet, the air of this country is as hostile to you as it 
is to me. These gentlemen have made their peace, or rather 
they have done nothing to break it. But you — oomo you 
and share my homo whore chance shall cast it. Wo shall 
never see these shores again 5 but wo will talk of them and of 
our disconcerted bullfight.” 

“I follow you, sire, through life,” said Rcdgauntlet, “ as I 
would have followed you to death. I^erinit me one inomont.” 

The prince then looked round, and seeing the abashed 
countenances of his other adherents bent upon the ground ho 
hastened, to say, “Do not think that you, gontloinon, have 
obliged mo less, becanso your zo{\l was mingled with prudenco, 
entertained, I am sure, more on my own account and on that 
of youT country than from sellish approhensions." 

He stepped from one to another, and amid sobs and burst- 
ing tears received the adieus of the last remnant whvoh had 
hitherto supported bis lofty pretensions, and addressed them 
individually with accents oC tenderaeas and affection. 

The general drew a little aloof, and signed to Eedgauntlet 
to speak with him while this scene pi'ooeoded. “It is now 
all over,” he said, “ and Jacobite will be henceforward no 
longer a party name. When you tire of foreign parts and 
wish to inako your peace, lot me Imow. Your reeUesa zeal 
alone has impeded your pardon hitherto.” 

“And now I shall nob noed it,” said Redgauntlet. “I 
leave England forever; but I am not disideased that you 
should hoar my family adieus.' — Nephew, come hither. In 
presence of General Campbell, I toll you that, though to breed 
you up in my own political opinions has been for many years 
my anxious wish, I am now glad that it could not bo acoom- 
plkhed. You pass under the service of the reigning monarch 
without the necessity of changing your allegiance — a change, 
however,” he added, looking around him, “which aits more 
easy on honorable men than I could have anticipated ; but some 
wear the badge of their loyalty on their sleeve and others in 
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the heai't. You will from henoefoTth be uacontiolled mostex 
of all the property of which forfeiture could not depi’ive your 
father — of all that belonged to him — excepting this, his good 
sword " (laying hia hand on the weapon he wore), “ which 
shall never fight for the House of Hanover 5 and, as my hand 
will never draw weapon more, I shah sink it forty fathoms 
deep in the wide ocean. Bless you, young manl If I have 
dealt harshly with you, forgive mo. I had set my whole 
desires on one point — God knows, with no selfish purpose; 
and I am justly punished by this final termination of my views 
for having been too little scrupulous in the means by which I 
pursued them. — Niece, farewell, and may God bless you also I ” 

“No, sir," said Lilias, seizing hia hand eagerly. “You 
have been hitherto my protector ■ — you are now in sorrow, lot 
me be your attendant and your comforter in exile." 

“ I thank you, my girl, for your unmerited affection j but 
it cannot and must not be. The curtain hero falls between us. 
I go to the house of another — if I leave it before I quit the 
earth, it shall be only for the pouse of God. Once more, fare- 
well both I The fatal doom," he said with a melancholy smile, 
“will, I trust, now depart from the House of Redgauntlet, 
since its present representative has adhered to the winning 
side. I am oonvinoed he will not change it, should it in tuim 
become the losing one.” 

The unfortunate Charles Edward had now given hia last 
adieus to his downcast adherents. He made a sign with his 
hand to Hedgauntlet, who come to assist him into the skiff. 
General Campbell also offered his assistance, the rest appear- 
ing too much affected by the scene which had taken place to 
prevent him, 

“You are not sorry, General, to do me this last act of 
courtesy,” said the Chevalier 5 “ and on my part I thank you 
for it. You have taught mo the principle on which men on 
the scaffold feel forgiveness and kindness even fox their exe- 
cutioner. — Farewell I ” 

They were seated in the boat, which presently pulled off 
from the land. The Oxford divine broke out into a loud 
benediction, in terms which General Campbell was too gener- 
ous to oritioiae at the time or to remember afterwards ; — nay, 
it is said that. Whig and Campbell ns he was, he could not 
help joining in the universal Amen ! which resounded from, 
the shore. 
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Tato Clan Boll Call. 

[Flora Maolvor, a Jaoobito laily, Binfis to Edward Wavorloy, a young Eugllali 
gentleman whom she wishes to bring over to llio lllghtnil CaiiRO In tho sum- 
mer o£ ITilb. Her poem is a Boll Call of tlio Claus.] 

Horo, like one of those lovely forms whloli ilecoraLo the land- 
scapes of Poussin, Waverloy found Flora gazing on Lho water- 
fall. Two paces further back stood Cathleen, holding a small 
Scottish harp, the use of which had been taught to Flora by 
Rory Dali, one of the last harpers of the Western Highlands. 
TJie sun, now stooping in llie west, gave a rich and varied tinge 
to all the objects which surrounded Wavorley, and seemed to 
add more than human brilliancy to tho full expressive darkness 
of Flora’s eye, exalted tho richness and purity of her com- 
plexion, and enhanced tho dignity and grace of her beautiful 
form. Edward thought he had never, even in his wildest 
dreams, imagined a figure of ,guoh exquisite and interesting 
loveliness. The wild beauty of the retreat, bursting upon him 
as if by magic, augmented tho inlnglod feeling of delight and 
awe with which he approached her, like a fair onoliantross of 
Boiardo or Ariosto, by whoso nod tho seoncry around seoraod 
to have boon created, an Eden in tho wilderness. 

Flora, like ovory beautiful woman, was conscious of her own 
power, and pleased will) its offocls, which slio could easily dis- 
cern from tho respectful yet oonfusod address of tbo young sol- 
dier. But, as she possessed oxcolleiit sense, sho gave the romance 
of the scene, and other accidonlal civeumstaneos, full weight 
in appreciating tho feelings witli which Waverloy scorned ob- 
viously to be impressed ; and, unacquainted with the fanciful 
and susceptible peculiarities of his character, considered his 
homage as the passing tribute whioh a woman of oven iuforior 
oharius might have expected in such a situation. Sho thoveforo 
quietly led the way to a spot at such a distance from lho cas- 
cade that its sound should rather accompany than interrupt 
that of her voioQ and instrument, and, sitting down upon a 
mossy fragment of rook, sho toolc the liarp from Cathleen. 

“ I have given yon the trouble of walking to this spot. Cap- 
tain Waverloy, both because 1 thought tho scenery would in- 
terest you, end because a Highland song would suilor still more 
from my imperfect translation, were I to introduce it without 
its own wild and appropriate acoompanimonts. To speak in the 
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poetical language of rny country, the seat of the Celtic muse is 
in the mist of the secret and solitary hill, and her voice in the 
murmur of the mountain stream. He who woos her must love 
the barren rook more than tlio fertile valley, and the solitude 
of the desert better than the festivity of the hall.” 

Few could have heard this lovely woman make this declara- 
tion, with a voice where harmony was exalted by pathos, with- 
out exclaiming that the muse whom she invoked could never 
find a more appropriate representative. But Waverley, though 
the thought rushed on his mind, found no courage to utter it, 
Indeed, the wild feeling of romantic delight with which ho heard 
the first few notes she drew from her instrument amounted al- 
most to a sense of pain. He would not for worlds have quitted 
his place by her side ; yet he almost longed for solitude, that 
he might decipher and examine at leisure the complication of 
emotions which now agitated his bosom. 

Flora had exchanged the measured and monotonous recita- 
tive of the bard for a lofty and uncommon Highland air, which 
had been a battle song in former ages. A few irregular strains 
introduced a prelude of a wld and peculiar tone, which har- 
monized well with the distant waterfall, and the soft sigh of the 
evening breeze in the rustling leaves of an aspen which overhung 
, the seat of the fair harpress. The following verses convey but 
little idea of the feelings with which, so sung and accompanied, 
they were heard by Waverley : — 

BATTLE SOm. 

There is mist on the mountain, and night on the yale, 

But more dark is the sleep of the sons of the Gael 
A stranger commanded — it sunk on the land; 

It has frozen each heart, and benumbed every hand I 

The dirk and the target lie sordid with dust; 

The bloodless claymore is but reddened with rust; 

On the hill or the glen if a guu should appear, 

It is only to war with tho heath cock or deer. 

The deeds of our sires if our bards should rehearse, 

Let a blush or a blow be the meed of their verse I 
Bo mute every string, and be hushed every tone, 

That shall bid us remember the fame that is flown I 
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But bliQ dark hours of night and of slumbor are past} 
The morn on our mountains is dawning at last ; 
Glenaladale's peaks are illumed with the rays, 

And the streams of Gloiifiunaii leap bright in the blaze, 

0 higlMninded Murray ! — ■ the exiled — ■ the dear I — 

In the blush of the dawning the Standard uprear f 
Wide, wide on the winds of the north let it lly, 

Like the sun’s latest flash when the tempest is nigh I 

Ye sons of the strong, when that dawning shall brealc, 
Need the harp of the aged remind you to wake ? 

That dawn never beamed on your forefathers’ eye. 

But it roused each high chieftain to vanquish or dio, 

0 1 sprung from the kings who in Islay kept state, 
Proud chiefs of Clan Ranald, Glongarry, and Sleat I 
Combine like three stroams from one mountain of snow, 
And resistless in union rush down on the foe I 

True son of Sir Evan, undaifiitod liochiol, 

Place thy large on thy shoulder and burnish tliy steel 1 
Rough Koppoch, give breath to thy bugle’s bold swell, 
Till far Coryarriok resound to tho knoll I 

Stern son of Lord Kenneth, high chief of Kintail, 

Let the stag in thy standard bound ^Yild In the gale 1 
May the race of Clan Gillean, Uio fearless and free, 
Remember GleuUvat, Harlaw, and Dundee I 

Let the clan of gray Pingon, whose offspring has given 
Such heroes to earth, and such martyrs to heaven, 

Unite with the race of renowned Rorri More, 

To launch the long galley, and stretch to the oar. 

How Mae-Sliimei will joy when their chief shall display 
The yeW'Orested bonnet o’er tresses of gray I 
How the race of wronged Alpine and inurdored Gloneoe 
Shall shout for revenge when they pour on the foe I 

Yo sons of brown Dormid, who slew the wild boar, 
Resume the pure faith of tho great Oallum-More I 
Mac-Neil of the Islands, and Moy of tho Lake, 

For honor, for freedom, for vengeance awake I 
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Here a large greyhound, bounding up the glen, jumped upon 
Flora, and interrupted her music by his importunate caresses. 
At a distant whistle, he turned, and shot down the path again 
with the rapidity oi an arrow. ‘'That is Fergus’ iaithiui at- 
tendant, Captain Waverley, and that was his signal. He likes 
no poetry but what is humorous, and comes in good time to in- 
terrupt my long catalogue of the tribes, wliom one of your sauoy 
Knglish poets calls 

“ Our bootless host of highborn beggars, 

Mac-Leaus, Mac-Kenzies, and Mac-Gregors." 

Waverley expressed his regret at the interruption. 

“ O, you cannot guess how much you have lost I The bard, 
as in duty bound, has addressed three long stanzas to Vioh Ian 
Vohr of the Banners, enumerating all his great properties, and 
not forgetting his being a cheerer of the harper and bard, — ‘ a 
giver of bounteous gifts.’ Besides, you should have heard a 
practical admonition to the fair-haired son of the stranger, who 
lives in the land where the grass is always green — the rider on 
the shining pampered steed* whose hue is like the raven, and 
whose neigh is like the scream of the eagle for battle. This 
valiant horseman is affectionately conjured to remember that 
his ancestors ware distinguished by their loyalty, as well as by 
their courage. — All this you have lost ; but since your curiosity 
is not satisfied, I judge, from the distant sound of my brother’s 
whistle, I may have time to sing the concluding stanzas before 
he comes to laugh at my translation.” 

Awake on your hills, on your islands awake, 

Brave sons of the mountain, the frith, and the lake I 
'Tis the bugle — but not for the chase is the call ; 

Tis the pibroch’s shrill summons —but not to the hall. 

'Tis the summons of heroes for conquest or death, 

When the banners are blazing on mountain and heaths 
They call to the dirk, the claymore, and the targe, 

To the march and the muster, the line and the charge. 

Be the brand of each Ohieffcain like Fin’s in his ire I 
May the blood through his veins flow like currents of fire I 
Burst the base foreign yoke as your sires did of yore, 

Or die like your sires, and endure it no more I 
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DlAlfA Veiikon’s FAUBWBU/. 

[.Scott docs not deni In Itisses. Tills Is tho solltiiry cniuss of Ids most ondonrliig 

lioroino.] 

A sliavp fi'ost wiiitl, wluoh made itaolf lioavd and folt Ei'oin 
time to timo, removed the oloiids of iiiiat which might otlier- 
wise have slumhoi’od till morning on the valloy j and, though 
it could not totally diaporso the olouda of vapor, yot throw 
them in confused and cliangofid masses, now hovering round 
the heads o£ tho mountains, now filling, as with a dsnss and 
voluminous stream of smoko, tho various clcop gulUos whoro 
masses of the composite rock, or hrecoia, tumhling in frag' 
ments from the cliff.s, have rushed to tho valley, leaving each 
behind its course n rent and torn ravine rosombling a de- 
serted watercouvso. The moon, which was now high, and 
twinkled with all tho vivacity of a frosty atmosphere, silvered 
the windings of the river and tho i)oak8 and precqnces whioh 
the mist left visible, while her beams seemed as it were ab- 
sorbed by the fleecy Avliilonoss of tho mist, whoro it lay thick 
and condensed ; and gave to the Ihoro light and vapory spooks, 
which were elsewhere visible, a sort of fllmy transparency re- 
sembling the lightest veil of silver gauze. Despite tho uncor- 
taiuty of my situation, a view so romantic, joined to the active 
and inspiring influence of tho frosty atmosphere, elevated my 
spirits while it braced my nerves. I felt an inclination to cast 
care away, and bid deflanco to danger, and involuntarily wliis- 
tled, by way of cadence to my stops, wliioh my feeling of tho 
cold led mo to aocelerate, and I folt the pulse of existence boat 
prouder and higher in proportion os 1 folt oonftdenco in my 
own strength, courage, and resources. I was so much lost in 
these thoughts, and in tho foolinga which they excited, that 
two horsemen came up behind me without my hearing their 
approach, until one was on each side of mo, when tho loft- 
liand rider, pulling up his horse, addressed me in the English 
tongue : — 

“ Soho, friend I whither so late ? ” 

" To my supper and bed at Aberfoil,” I replied. 

“ Are tho passes ojion ? ” he inquired, with the same com- 
manding tone of voice. 

“ I do not know,’* I replied ; “ I shad learn when I get there. 
But,” I added, the fate eE Morrie, seowrvvng to my voeoUection, 
“if you ai-e an English stranger, I advise you to turn back till 
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daylight ; there has bean some disturbance in this neighbor- 
hood, and I should hesitate to say it is perfectly safe for 
strangers.” 

“The soldiers had the worst? — had they not?” was the 
reply. 

“ They had indeed ; and an oiric 0 r’.s party were destroyed 
or made prisoners.” 

“ Are you sure oC that ? ” replied the horseman. 

“ A.9 sure as that I hear you spenlc,” I replied, “ I was an 
unwilling ajiectator of the skirmish. ” 

“Umvillingl” continued the interrogator. “Were you 
not engaged ii\ it, then ? ” 

“ Certainly not,” I replied 5 “ I was detained by the king’s 
oflicer.” 

“ On what suspicion ? and who are you ? or what is your 
name ? ” lie continued. 

“ I really do not know, air," said I, “ why I should answer 
so many questions to an unknown stranger. I have told you 
enough to convince you that yott are going into a dangerous 
and distracted country. If ylm choose to proceed, it is your 
own affair 5 but as I ask you no questions respecting your 
name and business, you will oblige me by making no inquiries 
niter mine.” 

“ Mr. Francis Osbaldistone," said the other rider, in a voice 
the tones of which thrilled tlnougli every nerve of my body, 
“should not whistle his favorite airs when ho wishes to re- 
main undiscovered.” 

And Diana Vernon — for she, wrapped in a horseman’s 
cloak, was the last speaker — wlnsbled in playful minuory 
the second part of the tune which was on my lips when they 
came up. 

“ G-ood God 1 ” I exclaimed, like one thunderstruck, “ can it 
be you, Miss Vernon, on such a spot — at such an hour — in 
such a lawless country — in such. ” 

“In such a masculine dress, you would say. — But what 
would you have ? The philosophy of the excellent Corporal 
Nym is the best after all ; things must be as they may — paxiea 
verha." 

While she was thus speaking, I eagerly took advantage of 
an unusually bright gleam of moonshine, to study the appeor- 
ance of her companion ; for it may be easily supposed that, 
finding Mies Vernon in a place so solitary, engaged in a journey 
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so dangerous, and under the protection of one gentleman only, 
were oirouinstances to excite every feeling of jealousy, as well 
as surprise. The rider did not speak with the deep melody of 
Rflshleigh’s voice j his tones were more high and commanding } 
he was taller, moreover, as ho sab on horseback, than that first- 
rate object of my hate and suspicion. Neither did the stranger’s 
address resemble that of any of ray other cousins ; it had that 
indescribable tone and manner by which we recognize a man of 
sense and breeding, oven in the first few sen bonces he speaks. 

The objaot of ray anxiety soonied desirous to got rid of my 
investigation. 

“ Diana,” ho said, in a tone of mingled kindness and author- 
ity, “ give your cousin his property, and lot ivs not spend time 
here.” 

Miss Vernon had in the moan time taken out a small case, 
and, leaning down from her horse towards mo, she said, in a 
tone in which an effort at her usual q^uaint lightness of expres- 
sion contended with a deeper and more grave tone of sentiment, 
“ You see, my dear coz, I was born to bo your boiler angel. 
Rashlsigh has been compelled yield up his spoil, and, had wo 
reached ttiis same village of Aberfoil last night, as we purposed, 
I should have found some Highland sylph to have wafted to you 
all these representatives of commoroial wealth. But there wore 
giants and dragons in the way 5 and errant knights and dam- 
sels of modern times, bold though they be, must not, as of yore, 
run into useless danger. — Do not you do so cither, ray dear 
coz." 

“ Diana,” said her companion, “ lot me once moro warn you 
that the evening waxes late, and wo ai'e still distant from our 
home.” 

“I am coming, sir, I am coming. — Consider,” she added, 
with a sigh, “ how lately I have boon subjected to control — 
besides, I have not yet given my cousin the packet, and bid him 
farewell — 'forever. Yes, li’rank,” she said, forever I — there 
is a gulf between us — ^a gulf of absolute perdition; — where 
we go, you must not follow — ■ what we do, you must not shave 
in — h’arewoll — bo happy I ” 

In the attitude in which she bent from her horse, winch was 
a Highland pony, her face, not perhaps altogether unwillingly, 
touched mine. She pressed my hand, while the tear that 
trembled in her eye found its way to my cheek instead of her 
own. It was a moment never to bo forgotten ~ inexpressibly 
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bitter, yet mixed with a sensation of pleasure so deeply 
soothing and affecting, as at once to unlock all the flood gates 
of the heart, It was lut a moment, however; for, instantly 
recovering from the feeling to ■which she had involuntarily 
given way, she intimated to her companion she was ready to 
attend him, and, putting their horses to a brisk pace, they were 
soon far distant from the place where I stood. 

Heaven knows, it was not apathy which loaded my frame 
and my tongue so much that I could neither return Miss 
Vernon’s half -embrace, nor even answer her farewell. The' 
word, though it rose to my tongue, seemed to choke in my 
throat like the fatal guilty, which the delinquent who makes it 
his plea knows must bo followed by the doom of death. The 
surprise — the sorrow, almost stupefled me. I remained 
motionless with the packet in ray hand, gazing after them, as if 
endeavoring to count the sparkles which flew from the horses’ 
hoofs. I continued to look after even these had ceased to he 
visible, and to listen for thoir footsteps long after the last dis- 
tant trampling had died in my ears. At length, tears rushed 
to my eyes, glazed as they urere by the exertion of straining 
after what ■was no longer to be seen. I wiped tliem meohani* 
colly, and almost without bemg aware that they were flowing 
— but they eame thicker and thicker; I felt the tightening 
of the throat and breast — the hyaterioa yassio of poor Lear ; 
and, sitting down by the wayside, I shed a flood of the first and 
most bitter tears which had flowed from my eyes since child, 
hood. 

GIBBON AND HIS HISTORY. 

(From tho Autobiography;’’) 

[Edward Giddon, the English historian f was born at Putnoy, Surrey , April 
27, 1737. Dining his boyhood ho lived with his aunt, and at fifteeu entered 
Magdalen Gollego, Oxford, from which ho waa expelled for Im conversion to 
CatholiolBm. In consequence of this he waa sent to Lausanne, Switzerland, and 
placed by his father with Pavillard, a Calvinlstlc divine, “who reconverted 
him to Protestantism, Hore also ho fell in love with Mademoiselle Busan ne Car- 
ohod (afterwards wife of Neoker, the Erench ftnauoier, and mother of Madame de 
Stafil), and would have married her but for hla father’s opposition. On his 
return to England he served aa captain in the Ilarapaldre militia for several 
years ; rovisUod Europe (1768-176B) ; wns u member of Parliament for eight 
sessions, after which he retired for quiet and economy to Lausanno. He died in 
London, January 16, 1794, It was at Rome in 1704 that the Idea of writing the 
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" Hlatoiy of Uie DeoUno and Vull of ilio lloumn Bniplia " lii'st ooounod to him aa 
he “ Silt musing amidst tho ruins of tho Capitol, while harofoolod friars waro 
singing vcspora In tho tomplo of Jupiter,*' Tho Brat volume nppeaved In 1170, 
and the last In 1788. Tills monumonUil work Is virtually a history of tlio olvl* 
llzed world for Hilrtooii conturloa, and, In spito of Its dofoota, ia ono of llio groat- 
oat of lilsboriflal composltlona. Gibbon also wroto (in ontortalnliig autobiogi npliy .] 

I HAD now allained the first ol oartlily blessings, iiulopend- 
enee ; I wns the ubsolute muster of my hoiii’.s and actions ; nor 
wfts I deceived in tho hope that the establishment of my 
library in town would allow me to divide tho day between 
study and society. Each year tho circle of my acquaintance, 
the number of my dead and living companions, was enlarged. 
To a lover of hooks the shops and sales of London present 
irresistible temptations ; and the manufacture of my history 
required a varioua and grooving stock of materials. Tho militia, 
ray travels, the Ilouse of Commons, tho fame of au author, 
oontribnted to multiply jny oonnoctions : I was chosen a 
member of the fashionable clubs ; and, before I loft England in 
1733, there wore few persona of any ominoiico in tho litorary 
or political world to wliom I \fas a stranger. It would rno.st 
assuredly be in my power to amuse tho Toador with a gallery of 
portraits and a collection of anecdotes. But I havo always 
oondemned the pvactico of tvanstoming a private memovial 
into a vehicle of satire or praise. By my own choice I passed 
in town the groateat part of tho year ; but whenever I was 
desirous of breathing the air of tho country, I possessed an 
hospitable retreat at Shelheld Place in Sussex, in the family of 
my valuable friend Mr. Holroyd, whose character, undor tlie 
name of Lord Shellleld, hag since been more conspicuous to the 
public. 

No sooner was I settled in my house and library tlian I 
undertook tho composition of the first volume of my History. 
At tho outset all was dark and doubtful, — 'Ovon the title of the 
work, the true ora of the Decline and Fall of the Empire, tho 
limits of tho introduction, the division of tho chapters, and 
tho order of the narrative ; and I was often tempted to cast 
away the labor of soyen years. The style of an author should 
be the imago of his mind, but the choice and command of lan- 
guage is the fruit of oxoi’oiso. Many experiments were made 
before I could hit tho middle tone between a dull chronicle 
and a rhetorical declamation : three times did I compose the 
first chapter, and twice tho second and third, before I was 
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tolerably satisfied with their effect. In the remainder of the 
way I advanced with a more equal and easy pace; but the 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters have been reduced, by three 
successive revisals, from a largo volume to their present size ; 
and they might still be compressed withoxxt any loss of .faots or 
sentiments. An opposite fault may be imputed to the concise 
and superficial narrative of the first reigns, from Oommodus to 
Alexander ; a fault of which I have never lienrd, except from 
Mr. I-Inme in liis last journey to London. Such an ornole 
might have been consulted and obeyed witli rational devotion j 
but I was soon disgusted with the modest practice of read- 
ing the manuscript to my friends. Of such friends, some 
will praise from politejiess, and some will criticise from vanity. 
The author himself is the best judge of his own performance ; 
no one has so deeply meditated on the subject ; no one is so sin-- 
cerely interested in the event. 

By the friendship of Mr, (now Lord) Elliot, who had mar- 
ried my first cousin, I was returned at the general election for 
the borough of Liskeard. I took my seat at the beginning of 
the memorable contest between^Great Britain and America, and 
supported, with many a sincere and silent vote, the rights, 
though nob perhaps the interest, of the mother country. After 
a fleeting illusive hope, prudenoo condemned me' to aoquiesoe 
in the humble station of a mute. I was not armed by nature 
and eduoation with the intrepid energy of mind and voice, 

Vincentum strepitus, eh natum rebug agendis. 

Timidity was fortified by pride, and even the success of my pen 
discouraged the trial of my voice. But I assisted at the debates 
of a free assembly ; I listened to the attack and defense of 
eloquence and reason ; I had a near prospect of the character, 
views, and passions of the first men of the ago. The cause of gov- 
ernment was ably vindioated by Lord North, a statesman of spot- 
less integrity, a consummate master of debate, who oould wield 
with equal dexterity the arms of reason and of ridicule. He was 
seated on the treasury bench between his attorney and solicitor 
general, the two pillars of the law and state, magii pares gmra 
similes; and the minister might indulge in a short slumber 
whilst he xvas upholden on either hand by tho majestio sense of 
Tliurlow and the skillful eloquence of Wedderburne. From the 
adverse side of the house an ardent and powerful opposition 
was supported by the lively declamation of Barre, the legal 
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acuteaQsa of Dunning, the profuse and philosophio fancy of 
Burke, and the argumentative vehemence of Fox, who in the 
conduct of a party approved hiittsolf equal to the conduot of an 
empire. By such men every operation of peace and war, every 
principle of juatioe or policy, every question of authority and 
freedom, was attacked and defended ; and the subject of the 
momentous contest was the union or separation of Groat 
Britain and America. The eight sessions that I sat in Parlia> 
ment were a school of civil prudence, the first and most essen- 
tial virtue of an historian. 

The volume of my History, which had been somewhat de- 
layed by the novelty and tumult of a first session, was now 
ready for the press. After the perilous adventure liad boon 
declined by my friend Mr. hllmsly, I agreed upon easy terras 
•with Mr. Thomas Cadell, a respectable bookseller, and Mr. 
William Strahan, an eminent printer ; and they uudortook the 
care and risk of thepublioalion, wlnoh derived more oi’edib from 
the name of the shop than, from that of tho author, The last 
revisal of the proofs was subinittod to my vigilance j and many 
blemishes of style, which had been invisible in tlvo manuscript, 
were disooverod and oorrootod in tho printed sheet. So moder- 
ate were our hopes that the original impression had been stinted 
to five hundred, till tho number was doubled by the prophetic 
taste of Mr. Strahan, During this awful interval I was noithor 
elated by tho ambition of fame nor depressed by tho approhon- 
sion of contempt. My dUigonoe and aoouraoy wore attested 
by my own oonsoieiico, History is tho most poimlar epeoios of 
writing, since it can adapt itself to tho highest or the lowest 
capacity. I had chosen an illnalrious subjoofc. Homo is familiar 
to the schoolboy and tho statesman ; and my narrative was 
deduced from tho last period of olasaioal reading. I had lilco- 
wise flattered myself that an age of light and liberty would 
receive, without scandal, an inquiry into tho human cawsoa of 
tho progress and establishment of Christianity. 

I am at a leas how to describe the aucoess of the work, 
without betraying the vanity of tho writer. The first im- 
pTsasion. was exhausted, in a few days } a second and third 
edition were scarcely adequate to tho demand ; and Hie book- 
seller’s property was twice invaded by tho pirates of Dublin, 
My book was on every table, and almost on every toilet ; tho 
historian was crowned by the taste or fashion of the dayj nor 
was tho general voice disturbed by the barking of my prof um 
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critic. The favor of mankind is most freely bestowed on a 
now aoqnamtanee of any original merit ; and tlie mutual sur- 
prise of the public and their favorite is productive of those 
warm sensibilities which at a sScohd meoting can no longer be 
rekindled. If I listened to the music of praise, -I was more 
seriously satisfied with tbe approbation of my judges. The 
candor of Dr. Robertson orabraced Ms disciple. A letter from 
Mr. Hnme overpaid the labor of ten years ; but I have never 
presumed to accept a place in the triumvirate of British his- 
torians. . . . 

Nearly two years had elapsed between the publication of my 
first and the commencement of my second volume; and the 
causes must bo assigned of this long delay. 1, After a short 
holiday, I indulged ray curiosity in some studies of a very dif- 
ferent nature ; a courso of anatomy, which was demonstrated 
by Dr. Hunter, and some lessons of chemistry, which were de- 
livered by Mr. Higgins. The principles of these sciences, and 
a taste for books of natural history, contributed to multiply 
my ideas and images ; and the anatomist and chemist may 
sometimes track me in their own snow. 2. I dived, perhaps 
too deeply, into the mud of the Atian controversy ; and many 
days of reading, thinking, and writing were consumed in the 
pursuit of a phantom. 8. It is difficult to arrange, with order 
and perspicuity, the various transactions of the age of Gon- 
stautine ; and so much was I displeased with the first essay 
that 1 committed to the flames above fifty sheets. 4. The six 
months of Paris and pleasure must bo deducted from the ac- 
count. But when I resumed my task I felt my improvement; 
I was now master of my style and subject, and while tlie 
measure of my daily performance was enlarged, I discovered 
less reason to cancel or correct. It has always been my prac- 
tice to oast a long paragraiffi ^ single mold, to try it by my 
ear, to deposit it in my memory, hut to suspend the action of 
the pen till I had given the last polish to my work. Shall I 
add that I never found my mind more vigorous, nor my com- 
position more happy, than in the winter hm-ry of society and 
parliament ? 

Had I believed that the majority of English readers were 
so fondly attached even to the name and shadow of Ohrieti- 
anity ; had I foreseen that the pious, the timid, and the pru- 
dent would feel, or affect to feel, with suoh exquisite sensibility, 
I might perhaps have softened the two invidious chapters which 
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would create many enoinies and conciliate few friends. Cut 
tlie shaft was shot, the alarm was sounded, and 1 could only 
rejoice tliat if the voice of our priests was clamorous and bitter, 
their hands were disarmed from the powers of persecution. . . . 

Before I could apply for a seat at the general election, the 
list was already full; but Lord North’s promise was sincere, 
his recommendation was effectual, and I was soon ohoaen on a 
vacancy for the borough of Lyminglon in Hainpslnro. In tlio 
first session of the now Parliament, administration stood their 
ground; their final overthrow was reserved for the second. 
The Amorioan Avar iiad once been the favorite of tho country : 
the pride of England Avas irritated by tho resistance of her 
colonies, and tho executive poAvor was driven by national 
clamor into the most vigorous and cooroivo measures. But 
the length of a fruitless contest, the less of armies, tho accu” 
mulation of debt and taxes, and the hostile confederacy of 
France, Spain, and Holland, indisposed the public to tho 
American war and tho persons by whom it avus conducted ; 
the representatives of the people followed, at a slow diatanoe, 
the changes of tlioir opinion ; r»nd tlie ministers, Avho refused 
to bond, were broken by the tompoat. As soon as Lord North 
had lost, or v'as about to lose, a majority in the House of Com- 
mons, he suvrondorod his office, and retired to a private station, 
with the tranquil assuranoo of a clear ooiiscionco and a olioorful 
temper ; tho old fabrio was dvsaolvod, and tho posts of govern- 
ment were oooupied by tho victorious and veteran troops of 
opposition. Tho Imrds of Trade wore not immodiatoly dis- 
missed, but tho board itself Avas abolislied by Mr. Burke’s bill, 
Avhich decency had oompollod tho patriots to revive } and I 
was stripped of a oonvonienb salary, after having enjoyed it 
about three years. 

So flexible is tho title of my History, tliat tho final era 
might bo fixed at my own ohoiooj and I long liosilatod 
Avhother I should bo content witli tho throe volumes, tlie Fall 
of the Western Empire, which fulfilled ray first engagoment 
with tho public. In this interval of suspense, nearly a twelve- 
month, I returned by a natural impulse to tho Greek authors of 
antiquity; I read with new pleasure the Iliad and tho Odyssey, 
tho histories of Herodotus, Thuoydidos, and Xenophon, a largo 
portion of tho tragio and comic theater of Athens, and many 
interesting dialogues of the Sooratio school. Yet in the luxury 
of freedom I began to wish for the daily task, the active pur- 
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suit, which gave a value to every book and an object to every 
inquiry : the preface of a new edition announced my design, 
and I dropped without reluctance from the age of Plato to that 
of Justinian, The original texts of Procopius and Agathias 
supplied the events and even the characters of his reign ; but 
a laborious winter was devoted to the codes, the pandects, and 
the modem intorpretors, before I presumed to form an abstract 
of the civil law. My skill was improved by practice, my dili- 
gence perhaps was quickened by the loss of office j and, except- 
ing the last chapter, I had finished the fourth volume befora I 
sought a retreat on the banks of the Leman lake. . . . 

In the fifth and sixth volumes the revolutions of the Empire 
and the world aro most rapid, various, and instructive 5 and 
the Greek or Roman historians are checked by the hostile nar- 
ratives of tho barbarians of the East and the West. 

It was not till after many designs, and many trials, that I 
preferred, as I still prefer, the method of grouping my picture 
by nations s and the seeming uegleot of chronological order is 
surely compensated by the superior merits of interest and per- 
spicuity. The style of the fii’st volume is, in my opinion, some- 
what crude and elaborate j in the second and third it is ripened 
into ease, correctness, and numbers ; but in the three last I may 
have been seduced by the facility of my pen, and the constant 
habit of speaking one language and writing another may have 
infused soma mixture of Gallic idioms. Happily for my eyes, 
I have always closed my studies with the day, and commonly 
with the morning ; and a long but temperate labor has been 
accomplished without fatiguing either the mind or body j but 
when I computed the remainder of my time and ray task, it 
was apparent that, according to the season of publication, the 
delay of a month would bo productive of that of a year. I was 
now straining for the goal, and in tho last winter many even- 
ings were borrowed from the social pleasures of Lausanne, I 
could now wish that a pause, an mtervol, had been allowed for 
a serious revisal. 

I bave presumed to mark the moment of conception ; I shall 
now commemorate the hour of my final deliverance. It was on. 
tho day, or rather night, of the 2tth of Juno, 1787, between the 
hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the 
last page, in a summer house in my garden. After laying down 
my pen, 1 took several turns in a herceaUt or covered walk of 
acacias, which commands a prospect of the country, the lake, 
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and the mountains. The nir waa temperate, the sky -was serene, 
the silver orb of the moon was reflected from the waters, and 
all nature was silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions 
of joy on recovery of my freedom, and perhaps tho establish- 
ment of iny fame. But my prido was soon humbled, and a sober 
melancholy was spread over my mind, by tho idea tliat I liad 
taken an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, 
and that whataoever might ho tho future date of ray History, 
the life of the historian must ho short and preoarioua. 




CAGLIOSTRO^S PREDICTIONS. 

Bv ALEXANDRE DUMAS, 

(From “Tho Quoon*& Nocklaoo.'O 

[Alkxanjjutij Dumab, PiuK, French novoliat and dramatist, was horn July 
24, 1803 j hia grandinotliGr \va8 a IIayl<^in iiogresa. Ilia youlli waa roving and 
dl 8 flips ted ; tho fow yonra after ho hecaiiio of ago wero spoil t in Pavla export- 
montlng in literary forme; at twonty-six lio took tho publio by storm with his 
play “Ilonry III, and Ida Court.** lie was probably tho most prollflo groat 
writer that ovor lived, bla works singly and In oolluboratlon amounting to over 
two thousand volumes ; ho had some ninety collaboraioi'H, fow of whom over did 
Buocesaful indepondont woik, A catalogue of Ida produotions would fill many 
pages of thia work* Tho most popular of his novclH are s “ Tho Three Muakot- 
OQi's’* Borloa (luchidlng “Twenty Years After*’ and “Tho Viscount do Brago- 
lonno **) and “ Tho Couut of Monto Oriato,** Ho died Docombor C, 1870.] 

It was the boginiiing of April, 1784, boUvoon Iwolve and 
one o’clock. Our old acquaintance, tho Marshal do llioholiou, 
having with his own hands colored hia oyobrows with a per- 
fumed dye, pushed away the mirror which was hold to him by 
his valet, tho successor of his faithful Raflo, and shaking liis 
hoad in the manner poouliar to bimsolf, “Ah I ” said ho, “now 
I look myself ; ” and, rising from his seat with juvonilo vivacity, 
ho commenced shaking offl tho powder which had fallen from 
his wig over his blue velvet coat, then, after taking a turn or 
two up and down his room, called for his mattre dliSteh 

In five miniitos this personage made his appoaraiioo, elabor- 
ately dressed. 

The marshal turned towards him, and, with a gravity befit- 
ting the occasion, said, ^‘Monsieur, I suppose you have prepared 
mo a good dinner? ” 
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“Certainly, monaeigneui’,” 

“ You have the list of my guests ? " 

“ I rememher them perfectly, your grace ; I have prepared 
a dinner for nine.” 

“There are two sorts of dinners, monsieur, ’’ said the 
marshal. 

“ True, monsoigneur, hut ” 

The marshal interrupted him with a slightly impatient 
movement, although still dignified. 

“ Do you know, monsieur, that whenever I have heard the 
word ‘ but,’ and I have heard it many times in the course of 
eighty-eight years, — it has heen each time, I am sorry to say, 
the harbinger of some folly I ” 

“ Monseigneur ” 

“ In the first place, at what time do we dine? ” 

“ Monseigneur, the citizens dine at two, the bar at three, the 
nobility at four.” 

“ And I, monsieui? ” 

“ Monseigneur will dine to-^jlay at five.” 

“ Oh, at five I ” 

“ Yes, monseigneur, like the king.” 

“ And why like the king? ” 

“ Because, on the list of your guests is the name of a king.” 
“Not so, monsieur, you mis^iake ; all my guests to-day ate 
simply noblemen.” 

“Monseigneur is surely jesting; the Count Haga, who is 

among the guests ” 

“ Well, monsieur I ” 

“ The Count Haga is a king.” 

“I know no king so called.” 

“ Monseigneur must pardon me then,” said the tnaitre d'Mtel^ 

bowing, “hut, I believed, supposed " 

“Your business, monsieur, is neither to believe nor to sup- 
pose j your business is to read, without comment, the orders I 
give you. When I wish a thing to be known, I tell it ; when 
I do not tell it, I wish it unknown.” 

The waitre d'Mtel bowed again, more respectfully, perhaps, 
than he would have done to a reigning monarch. 

“ Therefore, monsieur,” continued the old marshal, “ you 
will, as I have none but noblemen to dinner, let us dine at my 
usual hour, — four o’clock.” 

At this Older the oouut^ance of the mantra d'hdiel became 
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clouded, as if he Imd hoard hia sentence of death ; ho grow 
deadly palo, then, rooovoring himsolf with tho courage of 
despair, he said, “ In any eyont, your grace cannot dine boforo 
five o’clock.” 

“Why so, monsieur?” cried the marshal. 

“ Because it is utterly impo.sBihlo.” 

“Monsieur,” said the marshal, with a haughty air, “it is 
now, I believe, twenty yoars since you ontoi'od my service? ” 

“Twoiity-ono years, a month, and two wooks.” 

“Well, monsieur, to those twenty-one yoars, a month, and 
two weeks, you will not add a day, nor an hour. You under- 
stand mo, monsieur,” he contiauod, biting his thin lips and de- 
pressing ins eyebrows ; “tliis evening you seek a now master. 
I do not choose that the word * impossible ’ shall bo pronounced 
in my house i I am too old now to begin to learn its moan- 
ing.” 

The maitre dlidtel bowed a third time. 

“ This evening,” said ho, “ I shall have taken leave of mon- 
seigneur, but at least up to tho last moment my duty shall have 
been performed as it should ibo ; ” and ho mado two steps 
towards the door. 

" What do you call os it should bo ? ” cried tho marshal. 
“Learn, monsieur, that to do it aa it suits mo is to do it as 
it should bo. Now, I wish to dino at four, and it does not suit 
me wlien I wish to dine at four to bo obliged to wait till five.” 

“ Monseigneur,” replied the maitre cVhdbe\ gravely, “I have 
served as butler to his Highness the Princo do Soubiso, and 
as steward to his Eminenco tho Cardinal do Uolmii : with tho 
first, his Majesty, the late King of Franco, dined once a year j 
with tho second, tho Emperor of Austria dined onco a month. 
I know, theroforo, how a sovoroign should bo treated. When 
he visited tho Princo do Souhiso, Louis XV. called himsolf in 
vain the Baron do Gonosso 5 at Llio house of Monslour do Eohau, 
tho Emperor Joseph was announced as tho Count do Paokon- 
stein ; but ho was none tho less Emperor. To-day, monsoigneur 
also receives a guest who vainly calls himself Count Haga, — ■ 
Count Haga is still King of Sweden. I shall leave your serv- 
ice this evening, but Count Haga will have boon treated like 
a king,” 

“But that,” said the marshal, “is tho very thing that I 
am tiring myself to death in forbidding 5 Count Haga wishes 
to preserve his incognito as strictly as possible, Well do I see 
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through your absurd vanity; it is not the crown that you 
honor but yourself that you wish to glorify with our crowns.” 

“ I do not imagine,” said the maitre d'Mtel^ morosely, “ that 
inonseignour is in earnest when he speaks thus to me of money.” 

“No, no,” said the marshal, somewhat abashed. “No, mon> 
sieur; money, — 'Why in the devil’s name speak of money? 
Do not beg the question. As I said before, my one object is 
to prevent the king’s presence hero from being suspected.” 

“What, then, does monseigneur take me for? Do you 
think I am blind ? It is not that I wish it known that there 
is a king here.” 

“Then, in Heaven’s name, do not be obstinate, but let us 
have dinner at foim.” 

“But at four o’clock, laonseigneur, what I am expecting 
will not have arrived.” 

“What are you expecting? a fish, like Monsieur Vatel?” 

“ Monsieur Vatel 1 Monsieur Vatel 1 ” murmured the maitre 
d'lidtd. 

“Well, are you horrified at the comparison ? ” 

“No; but Monsieur Vatefhas been immortalized merely 
on account of a sword thrust which he gave himself through 
his body.” 

“ Ah I ah 1 And you think that your fellow-artist has pur- 
chased glory at too small a price, monsieur? ” 

“No, monseigneur; but how many others, in our profes- 
sion, suffer far more than he, and swallow insults and griefs 
one hundred times worse than a mere sword thrust, and still 
have never been immortalized.” 

“But, monsieur, do you not know that it is requisite for 
one to be either a member of the Academy, or dead, before one 
can he immortalized ? ” 

" If that is the case, monseigneur, I should think it would be 
better to be alive, and to do one’s duty. I shall not die, and 
my duty shall be as faithfully performed as that of Monsieur 
Vatel would have been, bad Monsieur le Prince de Conde been 
patient enough to have wailed half an hour, ” 

“ Oh, monsieur, you are promising me miracles. You aro 
clever.” 

“ No, monsieur ; no miracles.” 

“But what, then, aro you awaiting?" 

“ Does monseigneur wish that I should tell you?” 

“ On my faith, I am curious.” 
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“Then, monseigneiir, I 'vvait for a botfclo of wine.” 

“ A bottle of wine 1 Explain yoiii’solf, monsioui' j the thing 
begins to interest mo.” 

“ Listen, then, monseignenr ; his Majesty, tlie King of Swe- 
den — beg pardon, the Count Ilaga I should have said— - 
drinks notliing but tokay.” 

“ Well, am I eo poor os to havo no tokay in my collar? If 
so, I must dismiss my butler.” 

“Not so, your gi'aoo 5 on the contrary, you havo about sixty 
bottles. ” 

“Well, do you think Count Haga will drink sixty-one bot- 
tles with his dinner ? ” 

“ No, moirsoignour ; hut when Count Haga flrat visited 
France, when he was only prince royal, ha dinod with the late 
king, who had received twelve bottles of tolcay from the Em- 
peror of Austria. You are aware that the tokay of the fiuost 
vintages is reserved exclusively for the collar of the Emperor, 
and that kings themselves can only drink it whoa he plonsos to 
send it to them.” 

“I know it.” ' 

“ Then, monseignenr, of these twelve bottles 0 / which the 
prince royal drank, only two remain. One is in tho cellar of 
his Majesty Louis XVI.” 

“And tho other?” 

“Ah, monsoigneurl ” said tho mattre d'lidtcly with a trium- 
phant smile, for he felt that, after tho long battle he had been 
fighting, the moment of victory was at hand, “ tho other one 
was stolen.” 

“ By whom, then ? ” 

“By one of my friends, the kto king’s bntlor, who was 
under great obligations to me.” 

“ Oh 1 and so he gave it to you? ” 

“Certainly, raonseigneur,” said tho maitra d'Mtel^ with 
pride. 

“ And what did you do with it? ” 

“I placed it carefully in my master’s collar.” 

“ Tour master I And who was your master at that time ? ” 

“His Eminence, the Cardinal do Rohan.” 

“ Ah, mon Dleu I at Strasbourg? ” 

“ At Saverno.” 

“ And you have sent to seok this bottle for mo 1 ” oried the 
old marshal. 
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“For you, inonseigueur,” replied the maitre d'hStely in a 
tone u^hioh plainly edd, “ungratoful m you are.’* 

The Duke de Richelieu seized the hand of the old servant 
and cried, “I beg pardon; you are the king of mattres d^JiStcL^* 
“And you would have dismissed me,’* ho replied, with an 
indescribable shrug of his shoulders. 

“ Oh, I will pay you one hundred pistoles for this bottle of 
wine.” 

“And the expenses of its coining here will be another huu- 
cRed ; but you will grant tliat it is a bagatelle/* 

“I will grant anything you please, and, to hogin, from 
to-day I double your salary.** 

“I seek no reward, monseigneur ; I have but done my 
duty.** 

“ And when will your courier arrive ? ” 

“Monseigneur may judge if I have lost time. On what 
day did I have my orders for the dinner? ** 

“ 'Why, three days ago, I believe/* 

“ It takes a courier, at his utmost speed, twenty-four hours 
to go, and the same to return.*4^* 

“ There still remain twenty-four hours,” said the marshal ; 
“ how have they been employed ? ’* 

“ Alas I monseigneur, they were lost. The idea only came 
to me the day after I received the list of your guests. Row 
calculate the time necessary for the negotiation, and you will 
perceive that in asldng you to wait till five I am only doing 
what I am absolutely obliged to do.” 

“ The bottle is not yet arrived, then? ” 

“ No, monseigneur.** 

“ Ah, monsieur, if your colleague at Saverno be as devoted 
to the Prince de Rohan as you are to me, and should refuse the 

bottle, as you would do in his place *’ 

“I? monseigneur ” 

“ Yes ; you would not, I suppose, have given away such a 
bottle, had it belonged to me?’* 

“I beg your pardon, humbly, monseigneur i but had a 
friend, having a king to provide for, asked me for your best 
bottle of mile, he should have had it immediately/* 

“ Oh I ” said the marshal, with a grimace. 

“ It is only by helping others that we oan expect help in 
our own need, monseigneur.** 

“Well, then, I suppose we may oaloiilate that it will be 
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given; but there is still anolliei’ risk, — if the bottle should be*, 
broken?” 

“ Oh [ monseigiieur, who would break n bottle of wino of 
that value ? ” 

“Well, I trust not} what time, then, do you expect your 
courier ? ” 

“At four o’clock preohsely.” 

“ Then why not dino at four ? ” replied the marshal, with 
the obstinacy of a Castilian mule, 

“Monseigneur, the wino must rest for an hour ; and had it 
not been for an invention of my own, it would have required 
three days to recover itself.” 

Beaten at all points, the marshal gave way. 

“Be.side3,” continued the old servant, “be sure, monsoi- 
gneur, that your guests, knowing tliat they will have the honor 
to dine with the Count Haga, will not arrive before half -past 
four.” 

“ And why not? ” 

“ Consider, luonseigneur : to begin with Monsieur do Launay; 
lie comes from the Bastille, and fvith the ico at present cover- 
ing the streets of Paris ” 

“ No ; but lio will leave after the prisouora’ dinner, at twelve 
o’clock,” 

“ Pardon me, monaoignour, bv\t the dinner hour at the Bas- 
tille has been changed since monsoignour was there j it is now 
one,” 

“ Monsieur, you are learned on all points ; pray go on.” 

“ Madame Dubarry comes from Liicieiuioa, oiio oontinuod 
descont, and in this frost.” 

“ That would not prevent hor being punctual, ainco ahe ia 
no longer a duke’s favorite 5 sho plays the queen only among 
barons. But let me tell you, monsieur, that I desired to have 
diniior early on account of Monsieur do la Perouso, who sots off 
to-night and would not wish to bo lato.” 

“ But, monaoigneur, Monsieur do la Pdrouso is with the 
king, discussing geography and cosmography; ho will not got 
away too early.” 

“It is possible.” 

“ It is certain, raonseignour, and it will be the same with 
Monsieur do Favras, who is with tho Count do Provence, 
talking, no doubt, of the new play by the Canon de Boauraar* 
ohttis.” 
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“ You mean the ‘ Marriage of Figaro ' ? ” 

“ Yes, monseignenr. ” 

“ Why, you are quite literary also, it seams,” 

“ In my leisure momenta I read, monaeigneur. " 

“ We have, however. Monsieur do Oondoroet, who, being a 
geometrician, should at least be punctual.” 

“Yea i but he will be deep in some calculation, from which, 
when he rouses himself, it will probably be at least half an hour 
too late. As for the Count Cagliostro, as he is a stranger, and 
not well acquainted with the customs of Versailles, he will, in 
all probability, make us wait for him.” 

"Well,” said the marshal, "you have disposed of all my 
guests, except Monsieur de Taverney, in a manner worthy of 
Homer, or of my poor Rafte.” 

The maitre d'Mtel bowed. " I have nob,” said he, " named 
Monsieur de Taverney, because, being an old friend, he will 
probably be punctual. These are all the guests, I believe." 

" Good j and where do we dine ? ” 

"In the great dining room, monseigneur. ” 

" But we shall freeze there?^’ 

“ It has been warmed for three days, monseigneur j and I 
believe you will find it perfectly comfortable.” 

" Very well j bu£ there is a clock striking. Why, it is half- 
past four 1 ” cried the marshal. 

" Yes, monseigneiu*; and there is the courier entering the 
courtyard with my bottle of tokay.” 

" May I continue for another twenty years to be served in 
this manner I ” said the marshal, turning again to his looking- 
glass, while the maitn d’hdtel ran downstairs. 

“ Twenty years I ” said a laughing voice, interrupting the 
marshal in his survey of himself ; " twenty years, my dear 
duke I I wish them to you ; but then I shall be sixty, — I 
shall be very old.” 

"You, countoss 1” cried the marshal, “you are my first 
arrival, and, mon Diou I you look as young and charming as 
ever.” 

"Duke, I am frozen.” 

" Come into the boudoir, then.” 

" Oh I tite-d-tdte, marshal ? ” 

"Not so,” replied a somewhat broken voice. 

" Ah I Taverney I ” said the marshal j and then, whispering 
to the countess, " Plague take him for disturbing us ! ” 
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Madame Dubariy laughed, and they all entered the adjoin- 
ing room. 

At the same moment, tlie noise of carriages in the street 
warned the marshal that his guests were arriving j and soon 
after — ’thanlis to the pimotuality of his maitre d'Mtel — ^nino 
persons were seated round the oval table in the dining room. 
Nine lackeys, silent as shadows, quick without hustle, and atten- 
tive without importunity, glided over the carpet, and passed 
among the guests, without ever touching their chairs, which 
were surrounded with furs, which were wrapped round the legs 
of the sitters. These furs, with tire heat from the stoves, and 
the odors from the wine and the dinner, diffused a degree of 
comfort which manifested itself in the gayoty of tho guests, who 
had just linished their soup. 

No sound was heard from without, and none within, save 
that made by the guests themselves ; for the plates were 
changed and the dishes moved round with tho most perfect 
quiet. Nor from tho maitre A'Mtel could a whisper be hoard | 
he seemed to give his orders with his eyes. 

The guests, therefore, bogan'*’Lo fool as though they wore 
alone. It seemed to them that servants so silent must also bo 
deaf, 

Mouaieiu- do Richelieu, was tho first who broke the silence, 
by saying to the guest on his right hand, “ But, count, you 
drink nothing,” 

This was addressed to a man about thirty-eight years of 
age, short, fair«haired, and with high shoulders; his eye a 
clear blue, now bright, hut oftoner with a pensive oxprossion ; 
and with nobility stamped unmistakably on his open and manly 
forehead. 

« I only drink water, marshal,” he replied. 

“Excepting with Louis XV.,” returned the marshal; “I 
had tho lienor of dining at his table with you, and you deigned 
that day to drink wine.” 

“Ah! you recall a pleasing remembrance, marshal; that 
was in 1771. It was tokay, from the imperial cellar.” 

“It was like that with which my maUre d'Mtel wiU 
now have the honor to fill your glass,” replied Rioliolieu, 
bowing. 

Count Haga raised liis glass and looked through it, Tlio 
wine sparkled in the light like liquid rubies. “It is true,” 
said ho ; '> marshal, I thank you.” 
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Those words wore uttered in a manner so noble, that the 
guests, as if by a coiuinon impulse, rose, and cried : — 

“ Long live the king I ” 

“Yes,” said Count Haga, “long live hia Majesty tho King 
of France. What say you. Monsieur de la P^rouso ? ” 

“ Monaoigneur,” replied the oaptain, with that tone, at ouoe 
flatteviug and respectful, common to those acoustomod to ad- 
dress crowned heads, “ I have just loft the long, and his Majesty 
lias shown mo so much Idndnoss, that no one will more will- 
ingly cry ‘ Long livo the king I ’ than I. Only, as in another 
hour I must leave you to join the two ships whioh his Majesty 
has put at my disposal, once out of this house I shall talce the 
liberty of saying, ‘ Long life to another king,’ whom I should 
be proud to servo, had I not already so good a master.” And 
raising hia glass, ho bowed respectfully to the Count de Haga. 

“This health that you propose,” said Madame Dubarry, 
who sat on. the marshal’s left haud, “ wo arc all ready to drink, 
but the oldest of us should take the lead.” 

“Is it you that that concerna, or mo, Taverney?” said the 
marshal, laughing. • 

“ I do not believe,” said another on the opposite side, “ that 
Monsieur de Bioheheu is tire senior of our party,” 

“Then it is you, Taverney,” said the duke. 

“No, I am eight yeara younger than you. I was born in 
1704,” returned ho. 

“ How rude,” said the marshal, “ to expose my eighty-eight 
years I ” 

“ Impossible, duke, that you are eighty-eight 1 ” said Mon- 
sieur do Condorcet. 

“It ia, however, but too true; it is a caloulttioii easy to 
make, and therefore unworthy of an algebraist Idee you, mar- 
quis. I am of the last century, — the great century, as we call 
it. My dale is 1696.” 

“ Impossible I ” cried Da Launay. 

“Oh, if your father were here, ho would not say impoasible, 
— he who, when governor of the Bastille, had me for a lodger 
in ITU.” 

“The senior in age, here, however,” said Monsieur de 
Favras, “is the wine Count Haga is now drinldng.” 

“ You are right. Monsieur de Favras ; this wine is n hundred 
and twenty years old 5 to the wine, then, belongs the honor of 
proposing the health of the king,” 
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“ One moment, gentlemen,” said Oagliostro, raising his eyes, 
beaming with intelligence and vivacity; "I claim the prece- 
dence,” 

“ You claim precedence over the tokay I " exclaimed all the 
guests in chorus. 

“ Assuredly,” returned Cagliostro, calmly ; “ since it was I 
who bottled it.” 

“You?” 

“ Yea, I ; on the day of the victory won by Montecueulli 
over the Turks in 1664.” 

A burst of laughter followed these words, which Cagliostro 
had pronounced with perfect gravity. 

“By this calculation, you would be something like one hun- 
dred and thirty years old,” said Madame Dubarry ; “ for you 
must have been at least ten years old when you bottled the 
wine,” 

“I was more than ton when I performed that operation, 
inadamo, as on the following day I had the honor of being 
deputed by his Majesty the Emperor of Austria to congratulate 
Montecueulli, who, by the victory 9f Sainl-Gothard, had avenged 
the clay at Especk, in Sclavouia, in which the infidels treated 
the imperialists so roughly, who were my Monels and compan- 
ions in arms in 1636,” 

“Oh,” said Count Haga, as coolly as Oagliostro himself, 
“you must have boon at least ten years old when you were at 
that memorable battle. ” 

“ A terrible defeat, count,” returned Cagliostro. 

“Less terrible than Crdoy, however," said Oondorcet, 
smiling, 

“ True, monsieur, for at the battle of Crocy, it was not only 
an army, but all France, that was beaten ; but then this defeat 
was scarcely a fair victory to the English ; for King Edward 
had cannon, a circumstance of which Philippe do Valois was 
ignorant, or leather, which he would nob believe, although I 
warned him that I had with my own eyes seen four pieces of 
artillery which Edward had bought from the Venetians.” 

“Ah I ” said Madame Dubarry ; “you knew Philippe de 
Valois? ” 

“Madame, I had the honor to bo one of the five lords who 
escorted him off the field of battle ; I came to France with the 
poor old King of Bohemia, who was blind, and who threw away 
his life when ho heard that the battle was lost, ” 
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“Ah, monaieur,” aaid Monaieur de la Perouae, “how much 
I regret that, instead of the battle of Creoy, it was not that of 
Aotium at which you assisted. ” 

“Why so, monsieur?" 

“ Oh, because you might have given me some nautical de- 
tails, which, in spite of Plutaroh*a fine narration, have ever been 
obscure to me.” 

“Which, monaieur? I should be happy to be of service to 
you.” 

“ Oh, you were there, then, also?” 

“ No, monsieur j I was then in Egypt. I had been employed 
by Queen Cleopatra to restore the library at Alexandria, — an 
office for which I was better qualified than any one else, from 
having personally known the best authors of antiquity." 

“And you have seen Queou Cleopatra?” said Madame 
Du harry. 

“ As I now see you, inadame." 

“ Was she as pretty as they say?” 

“Madame, you know beauty is only comparative ; a charm- 
ing queen in Egypt, in Paris 'She would only have been a pretty 
grisette.” 

“ Say no harm of grisettes, count.” 

“ God forbid I ” 

“ Then Cleopatra was ” 

“ Little, slender, lively, and intelligent ; with large almond- 
shaped eyes, a Grecian nose, teeth like pearls, and a hand like 
your own, countess, — a fit hand to hold a scepter. See, here 
is a diamond which she gave me, and which she had had from 
her brother Ptolemy ; she wore it on her thumb." 

“On her thumb?” cried Madame Dubarry. 

“ Yes ; it was an Egyptian fashion 5 and I, you see, can 
hardly put it on my little finger 5 ’’ and, taking off the ring, he 
handed it to Madame Dubarry. 

It was a magnificent diamond, of such fine water, and so 
beautifully out, as to be worth thirty thousand or forty thou, 
sand francs. 

The diamond was passed round the table, and returned to 
Cagliostro, who, putting it quietly on his finger again, said, 
“ Ah, I see well you are all incredulous } this fatal incredulity 
I have had to contend against all my life, Philippe de Valois 
would not listen to me when I told him to leave open a retreat 
to Edward ; Cleopatra would not believe me when I warned 
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her thflit Antony would be baatea ; the Trojans would nob 
credit me when I said to them, with reference to the wooden 
horse, ‘ Cassandra is inspired ; iiston to Oasaaiidra,’ 

“ Oh 1 it is charming,” said Madame Dubarry, shaking with 
laughter j “I have never met a man at once so serious and. so 

diverting.” . , i 

« I assure you,” replied Cagliostro, “ that Jonathan was much 
more ao. He was really a charming companion 5 until he was 
killed by Saul, he nearly drove me crazy with laughing.” 

“ Do you Imow,” said the Duke de Itiohelieu, if you go on 
in this way you will drive poor Tavernoy crazy } ho is so afraid 
of death, that he is staring at you with all his eyes, hoping 


you to be an immortal.” 

“ Immortal I cannot say, but one thing I can aiurm - 

“ What? ” Dried Tavorney, who woe the moat eager ILatener, 

“ That I have seen all the people and events of which I have 

been speaking to you.” 

“ You Iiave known Montecuoulli? ” 

“ As well as I know you. Monsieur de Favras ; end, indeed, 
much better, for this is bat the second or third time I have had 
the honor of seeing you, while I lived nearly a year under the 
same tent with him of whom you speak.” 

“ You know Philippe do Valois ? ” 

“ As I have already had the honor of tolling you, Monsiour 
de Oondorcot j but when ho returned to Paris, I loft Franco 
and returned to Bohemia.” 

And Cleopatra.” 

“ Yes, countess 5 Cleopatra, I can toll you, had eyes as black 
as yours, and shoulders almost as boautiful.” 

“ But what do you know of my shouldors ? ” 

“ They aro like what Cassandra’s once wore ; and thoro is 
still a further resemblance, — she had lilce you, or rather you 
have like her, a little black spot on your left side just above 


the sixth rib.” 

“ Oh, count, now you really aro a sorcerer. ” 

“No, no,” cried the marshal, laughing ; “ it was I who told 
him.” 


“ And pray how do you know ? ” 

The marshal bit hla lips, and replied, “ Oh, it is a family 
secret.” 

“Well, really, marshal,” said the oountess, “ one should put 
on a double coat of rouge before visiting you j ” and turning 
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again to Cagliosfcro, “ Then, monsieur, you have the art of re- 
newing your youth ? For although yon say you are three or 
four thousand years old, you scarcely look forty.” 

“ Yes, madarae, I do possess that secret.” 

“ Oil, then, monsieni*, imijart it to me,” 

“To you, uiadame? It is useless; your youth is already 
renewed ; your age is only what it appears to he, and you do 
not look thirty.” 

“Ah I you flatter.” 

“ No, madame, I apeak only the truth, but it is easily ex- 
plained : you have already tried my receipt.” 

“ How so ? ” 

“You have taken my elixir.” 

“I?” 

“ You, countess. Oh I you cannot have forgotten it. Do 
you not remember a certain house in the Hue Saint-Claudo, 
and coming there on some business respecting Monsieur do 
Sartines? You remember rendering a service to one of my 
friends, called Joseph Balsamo, and that this Joseph Balsamo 
gave you a bottle of elixir, recommending you to take three 
drops every morning? Do you not remember haying done 
this regularly until the last year, when the bottle became ex- 
hausted ? If you do not remember all this, countess, it is more 
than forgetfulness, — it is ingratitude.” 

“ Oh 1 Monsieur de Oagliostro, you are telling me things — ” 

“Which were only known to yourself, I am awai'oj but 
what would be the use of being a sorcerer if one did not know 
one’s neighbor’s secrets ? ” 

“ Then Joseph Balsamo has, like you, the secret of this 
famous elixir?” 

“ No, madame, but he was one of iny best friends, and I 
gave him three or four bottles.” 

“ And lias ho any left ? ” 

“ Oh I I know nothing of that ; for the last two or three 
years poor Balsamo has disappeared. The last time I saw him 
was in America, on the hanlcs of the Ohio : he was setting off 
on an expedition to the Rocky Mountains, and since then I have 
heard that lie is dead.” 

“ Come, come, count,” cried the marshal ; “ let ua have the 
secret, by all means.” 

“ Are you speaking seriously, monsieur ? ” said Count 
Haga. 
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“Very seriously, sire, — I beg pardon, I moan count ; ” and 
Cagliosti'o bowed in such a way aa to indicate that bia error waa 
a voluntary one. 

“ Tlien,” said the marahal, “ Madame Dubarry is not old 
enough to be made young again ? ” 

“N'o, on my oonsoienoe.” 

“ Well, then, I will givo you another subject : here ia my 
friend Taverney, — what do you say to him ? Does lie not look 
like a contemporary of Pontius Pilate? But perhaps he, on 
the contrary, is too old ? ’* 

Oagliosbro looked at tho baron. “ No,” said he, 

“ Ah I my dear count,” exclaimed Richelieu 5 “ if you will 
renew his youth, I will proclaim you a true pu2)il of Modea.” 

“Yon wish it?” asked Oagliostro of the host, and looking 
round at the same time on all assembled. 

Every one called out, “Yes,” 

“ And you algo. Monsieur do Taverney ? ” 

“ I more than any one,” said the baron. 

“Well, it is easy,” relumed Oagliostro ; and ho drew from 
his pocket a small bottle, and pturcd into a glass some of the 
liquid it contained. Then, mixing these drops with half a glass 
of iced champagne, ho passed it to tho baron, 

All eyes followed his movements eagerly. 

The baron took the glass, but as ho was about to drink ho 
hesitated. 

Every one began to laugh, but Oagliostro called out, “Drink, 
barou, or you will lose a liquor of which each drop is worth a 
hundred louis d’or.” 

“ The devil,” cried Richelieu 1 “ that is oven bettor than 
tokay.” 

“ I must then drink ? ” said tho baron, almost trembling. 

“ Or pass the glass to another, sir, that some one at least may 
profit by it.” 

“ Pass it here,” said Rioheliau, bolding out hia hand. 

The baron raised the glass, and, decided cloublleas by the 
delicious smell and tho beautiful rose color which those few 
drops had giveu to the champagne, he swallowed tho magic 
liquor. In an instant a kind of shiver ran through him ; ho 
seemed to feel all his old and sluggish blood rushing quickly 
.through his veins, from Ids heart to his feet, his wrinkled akin, 
seemed to expand, hia eyes, half covered by their Uds, appeared 
to open without his wilh and the pupils to grow and brighten, 
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the trembling of his hantls to cease, his voice to strengthen, aiul 
his limbs to recover their former yonthfnl elasticity. In fact, 
it seemed ns if the liquid in its descent had regenerated his 
whole body. 

A cry of surprise, wonder, and admiration rang through the 
room. 

Taverney, who had been slowly eating with big gums, began 
to feel famished 3 ho sevied a plate and helped himself largely 
to a ragout, and then demolished a partridge, bones and all, 
calling out that his teeth were coming back to him, Ho ate, 
laughed, and cried for joy for half an hour, while the others 
remained gozing at him in stupefied wonder ; then little by 
little he failed again, like a lamp whoso oil is burning out, and 
all the former signs of old age returned upon him. 

“ Oh I ” groaned ho, “ once more adieu to my youth," and 
he gave utterance to a deep sigh, while two tears rolled over his 
cheeks. 

Instinctively, at this mournful spectacle of the old man first 
made young again, and tlien seeming to become yet older than 
before from the contrast, the sigfi was echoed all round the table. 

“It is easy to explain, gentlemen,” said Cagliostroj "I 
gave the baron but thirty-five drops of the elixir. .He became 
young, therefore, for only thirty-five minutes.” 

“ Oh more, more, count I ” cried the old man, eagerly. 

“No, monsieur, for perhaps the second trial would kill you.” 

Of all tho guests, Madame Dubarry, who had already tested 
the virtue of the elixir, seemed most deeply interested while 
old Taverney’a youth seemed thus to renew itself ; she had 
watched him with delight and triumph, and half fancied her- 
self growing young again at the sight, while she could hardly 
refrain from endeavoring to snatoh from Cagliostro tho won- 
derful bottle; but now, seeing him resume his old age even 
quicker than he had lost it, “ Alas I ” she said sadly, “ all is 
vanity and deception ; the effects of this wonderful secret last 
for thirty -five minutes.” 

“ That is to say,” said Count Hftga, “ that, in order to re- 
sume your youth for two years, you would have to drink a 
perfect river.” 

Every one laughed. 

“ Oh I ” said Do Oondorcet, “ the oaloulation is simple, a 
mere nothing of 8,168,000 drops for one year’s youth,” 

“ An inundation,” said La P6rouse, 
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“ However, monsieur,” continued Madame Dubarry, “ ac* 
cording to you I have not needed bo much, aa a small bottle 
about four tiiues the size of that you hold given me by your 
friend Joseph Balsaiuo has been sufficient to arrest the march 
of time for ton years.” 

“Just so, inadame. And you alone approach this mys- 
terious truth. The man who has already grown old needs this 
large quantity to produce an immediate and powerful effect j 
but a woman of thirty, as you were, or a man of forty, as I 
was, when I began to drink this elixir, still full of life and 
youth, needs but ten drops at each period of dooay ; and with 
these ten drops may olornally continue his life and youth at 
the same point of attractiveness and power,” 

“What do you call the periods of decay?” asked Count 
Haga, 

“ The natural periods, count. In a state of nature, man’s 
strength increases until thirty-five years of ago. It then 
remains stationary until forty ; and from that time forward 
it begins to diminish, but almost imperceptibly, until fifty; 
then the process becomes quicker and quicker to tho day of his 
death. In our state of civilization, whon the body is weakened 
by excess, caves, and maladies, iiiovease of strougLh is arrested 
at thirty years, the failure begins at thirty-five. The time, 
then, to take nature is whon slio is stationary, so as to forestall 
the beginning of decay. He who, possessor as I am of the 
secret of this elixir, knows how to seize the happy moment 
will live as I live ; always young, or at least always young 
enough for wliat he has to do in tho world.” 

“ Oh, Monsieur de Oagliostro,” cried tho countess, “ why, if 
you could choose your own age, did you not stop at twenty 
instead of at forty ? ” 

“ Because, madaine,” said Oagliostro, smiling, “ it suits mo 
better to be a man of forty, still healthy and vigorous, than a 
raw youth of twenty.” 

“ Oh I ” said the countess. 

“Doubtless, madarae,” continued Oagliostro, “at twenty, one 
pleases women of thirty ; at forty, we govern women of twenty 
and men of sixty.” 

“ I yield, monsieur,” said the countess, “ for you are a living 
proof of the truth of your own words.” 

“Then I,” said Tavernoy, piteously, “am condemned ; it is 
too late for me,” 
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“Monsieur do Richelieu has been more skillful than you,” 
said La Perouso naively, with the frankness of a sailor, “ and I 
have always heard that ho had some secret.” 

“It is a report that the women have spread,” laughed 
Count Haga. 

“Is that a reason for disbelieving it, duke? ” asked Madame 
Dubarry. 

The old duke colored, a rare thing for Mm j but replied, 
“Do you wish, gentlemen, to have my receipt? ” 

“ Oh, by all means.” 

“Well, then, it is simply to toko care of yourself.” 

“ Oh, oh I ” cried all. 

“ I should question the efficacy of the receipt,” replied the 
countess, “ had I not already proved the virtue of that given 
me by Monsieur de Cagliostrb. But, monsieur,” continued 
Madame Dubarry, “ I must ask more about the elixir.” 

“ Well, madame? ” 

“ You said you first used it at forty years of age ” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“And that since that tiltne, that is, since the siege of 
Ti'oy ” 

“A little before, madame.” 

“That you have always remained forty years old? ” 

“You see me now.” 

“But then, monsieur,” stud De Condorcet, “you prove 
more to us than your theory requires.” 

“How so. Monsieur le Marquis? what do I prove to you? ” 

“You prove not only the perpetuation of youth, but the 
preservation of lifej for if since the siege of Troy you have 
been always forty, you have never died.” 

“ True, marquis, I have never died.” 

“ But are you, then, invulnerable, like Achilles, or still more 
so, for Achilles was killed by a wound in the heel inflicted by 
the arrow of Paris ? ” 

“ No, I am not invulnerable, and there is my great regret,” 
said Cagliostro. 

“Then, monsieur, you maybe killed.” 

“Alael yes.” 

“ How, then, have you escaped all accidents for three thou- 
sand five hundred years? ” 

“ It is chance, marquis, but will you follow my reasoning ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” oried aU, with eagerness. 
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Cagliostro continued : “ Wliat is the first requisite to life? ’’ 
lie asked, spreading out hia white and beautiful hands covered 
with rings, among which Cleopatra’s shone conspicuously. " Is 
it not health ? ” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And the way to preserve health is ” 

“ Proper managoment,” said Count Haga. 

“ Right, count. And why should not luy elixir be the best 
possible method of treatment ? ” 

“ Who knows that? ” 

“You, count.” 

“Yes, doubtless, but ” 

“ But no one else,” said Madame Dubarry. 

“That, madame, is a question that we will discuss later. 
Well, I have always followed the regimen of my drops j and as 
they are the fulfillment of the fondest dreams of men of all 
times, as they are the water of youth of the ancients, the elixir 
of life of our modern philosophers, I have continually pre- 
served my youth, consequently my health and my life. That 
is plain.” 

“But all things exhaust themselves; tbo finest constitution, 
as well as the worst.” 

“ The body of Paris, like that of Vulcan,” said the countess, 
“ Perhaps you knew Paris, by the bye ? ” 

“ Perfectly, madame ; he was a fine young man, but really 
did nob deaervo all that has been said of him. In tho first 
place, he had red hair.” 

“Red hair I horrible t ” 

“ Unluoidly, madnrao, Helen was not of your opinion. But 
to return to our subject. You say, Monsieur de Taverney, 
that all things exhaust themselves; but you also know that 
everything recovers again, regenerates, or is replaced, which- 
ever you please to call it. The famous knife of Saint-Huberb, 
•which so often changed both blade and handle, is an exavnple, 
for through every change it still remained tho knife of Saint- 
tlubert. The wine which the monks of Heidelberg preserve so 
carefully in their cellars remains still the same wine, although 
each year they pour into it a fresh supply. Therefore this 
wine always remains clear, bright, and delicious; while tho 
wine which Opimus and I hid in the earthen jars was, when I 
tried it a hundred years after, only a thick, dirty substance, 
wMob. might have been eaten, but certainly could not have 
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been di'unk. Well, I follow the example of the moiilca of 
Heidelberg, and preserve my body by introducing into it every 
year new eloments, which regenerate the old. Every morning 
a now and fresh atom replaces in my blood, my flesh, and my 
bones some particle which has perished. I stay that ruin which 
most moil allow insensibly to invade their whole being, and I 
force into action all those powers which God has given to every 
human being, but which most people allow to lie dormant. 
Consequently they have retained their first vigor, and have 
received constantly a new stimulant. As a lesnlt of this care- 
ful observation of tlie laws of life and health, my brain, ray 
muscles, my heart, my nerves, and my soul have never failed 
in their various functions. This is the great study of my life, 
and, aa in all things he who does one thing constantly does 
that thing better than others, I am heooming more skillful than 
others in avoiding the dangers of an existence of three thou- 
sand years. Thus, you would not get me to enter a tottering 
house } I have seen too many houses not to tell at a glance the 
safe from the unsafe. You w^uld not see me go out hunting 
with a man who managed bis gun badly. Prom Cephalus, who 
killed his wife Procris, down to the Regent, who shot the prince 
in the eye, I have seen too many unskillful people. You could 
not make me accept in battle the post which many a man would 
take without thinkingi because I should calculate in a moment 
the chances of danger at each point, You will tell me that one 
cannot foresee a stray bullet ; but the man who has escaped a 
million gunshots will hardly fall a victim to one now. Ah I 
you look incredulous, but am I not a living proof? I do not 
tell you that 1 am immortal, only that I know better than 
others how to avoid clanger j for instance, I would not remain 
here now alone with Monsieur de Launay, who is thinking that, 
if he had me in the Bastille, he would put my immortality to 
the tost of starvation j neither would I remain with Monsieur 
de Condoroet, for he is thinking that he might just empty into 
my glass the contents of that ring which he wears on his 
left hand, and which is full of poison, — not with any evil 
intent, but just as a scientific experiment, to see if I should 
die.” 

The two people named looked at each other, and colored. 

“Confess, Monsieur de Launay, we are not in a court of 
juatica ; haaidea, thoughts are not punished. Did you not think, 
what I said ? And you, Monsieur de Condoroet, would you, not 
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have liked to let me taste the poison in your ring, iu the 
name of your beloved mistress, science ? ” 

“Indeed,” said Monsieur de Launay, lauglung. “ I confess 
you are right 5 it was folly, but that folly did pass through ray 
mind just before you accused me.” 

“ And I>” said Monsieur de Condorcet, “ will not be leas 
candid. I did tliink that if you tasted the contents of my 
ring, I would not give much for your life.” 

A cry of admiration burst from the rest of the party ; these 
avowals confirming not the immortality, but the penetration, of 
Count Cagliostro. 

“You see,” said Cagliostro, quietly, “that I divined these 
dangers ; well, it is the same with oblior things. The experi- 
ence of a long life reveals to me at a glance much of the past 
and of the future of those whom I meet. My capabilities in 
this way extend even to animals and inanimate ohjoots. If I 
get into a carriage, I can tell from the look of the horses if they 
are likely to run away, and from that of the coachman if he will 
overturn mo. If I go on hoard jship, I can see if the captain is 
ignorant or obstinate, and consequently likely to endanger mo. 
I should then leave the coachman or captain, escape from those 
horses or that sliip. I do not deny chance, I only lesson it, and 
instead of incurring a hundred chances, like the rest of the 
world, I prevent ninety-nine of them, and endeavor to guard 
against the hundredth. This is the good of having lived throe 
thousand years.” 

“ Then,” said La Perouse, laughing, amidst the wonder and 
entlinsiasm created by this speech of Cagliostro’s, “ you should 
come with ms when I embark to make the tour of the world 5 
you would render mo a .signal service.” 

Cagliostro did not reply. 

“ Monsieur do Richelieu,” continued La Perouse, “ as the 
Count Cagliostro, which is very intelligible, does not wish to 
quit such good company, you must permit me to do so without 
him. Excuse me. Count Haga, and you, madame, but it is 
seven o’clock, and 1 have promised his Majesty to start at a 
quarter past. But since Count Cagliostro will not he tempted 
to come with me and see my ships, perhaps he can tell mo what 
will happen to mo between Versailles and Brest. From Brest 
to the Pole I ask nothing ; that is my own business. But lie 
ought to teU me what may happen on my way to Brest.” 

Cagliostro looked at La Perouse with such a melancholy air, 
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so full both of pity aucl kindness, that the others \yere struck 
by it. The sailor himself, however, did not remark it. He 
took leave of the company, put on his fur riding coat, into one 
of the pockets of which Madame Dubarry pushed a bottle of 
delicious cordial, welcome to a traveler, but which he would not 
have provided for himself, to recall to him, she said, his absent 
friends during the long nights of a journey iii such bitter cold. 

La Perouse, still full of gayety, bowed respectfully to Count 
Haga, and held out his hand to the old marshah 
Adieu, dear La Perouse,” said the latter. 

“ No, duke, au reyow*,” replied Lii Perouse ; “ one would 
think I was going away forever. Now I have but to circum- 
navigate the globe, — five or six years’ absence; it is scarcely 
worth while to say * Adieu’ for that.” 

♦‘Five or six years,” said the marshal ; ‘‘you might almost 
as well say five or six centuries ; days are years at my age, 
therefore I say adieu.” 

“ Bah I ask the sorcerer,” returned La Perouscj still laugh- 
ing ; “he will promise you twenty years’ more life. Will you 
not, Count Cagliostro? Oh, count, why did I not Iiear sooner 
of those precious drops of yours? Whatever the price, I should 
have shipped a tun on the Astrolabe. Madatne, another kiss 
of that beautiful hand ; I shall certainly not see such another 
till I return.. Au revoir,^^ and he left the room. 

Cagliostro still preserved the same mournful silence. They 
heard the steps of the captain as he left the house, Ida gay voice 
ill the courtyard, and his farewells to the people assembled to 
see him depart. Then the horses shook their heads covered 
with bells, the door of the carriage shut with some noise, and 
the wheels were heard rolling along the street. 

La Perouse had started on that voyage from which he was 
destined never to return. 

When they could no longer hear a sound, all looks, as if 
controlled by a sujierior power, were again turned to Cagliostro ; 
there seemed a kind of inspired light in his eyes. 

Count Haga first broke the silence, 'which had lasted for 
some minutes. “ Why did you not reply to his question ? ” he 
inquired of Cagliostro. 

Cagliostro started, as if the question had roused him from 
a reverie. “ Because,” said he, “ I must either have told a false- 
hood or a sad truth,” 

“ How so ? ” 
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“I must have said to him, ‘Monsieur de la Porouse, the 
dulce is right in saying to you adieu, and not au vevoiT,' ” 

" Oh,” said Richelieu, turning pale, “ what do you mean ? ” 

“ Reassure yourself, marshal ; this sad prediction does not 
concern you.” 

“What,” cried Madame Diibarry, “this poor La Perouse, 
who hns just kissed my hand ” 

“N’ot only, madamo, will never kiss it again, hut will never 
again see those he has just left,” said Cagliostro, looking atten- 
tively at the glass of water he was holding up, which in that 
position exhibited a luminous surface of an opal tint, crossed 
by the shadows of surrounding objects. 

A cry of aatonishment burst from all. The interest of the 
conversation deepened every moment, and you might have 
thought, from the solemn and anxious air with which all re- 
garded Cagliostro, that it was some ancient and infallible oracle 
they were consulting. 

In the midst of this preoccupation, Monsieur do Favras, ex- 
pressing the sontiraenta of thorn all, rose, made a gesture, and 
walked on tiptoe to the anteclTanibor, that he might be sure 
there were no servants listening. But, as we have already said, 
this house was as carefully Icept as that of Monsieur le Mareohal 
de Richelieu, and Monsieur do Pavrns found in the adjoining 
room only an old servitor, who, rigorous as a sentinel at an 
exposed post, guarded the approach to the dining room while 
the solemn hour of dessert was passing, 

Ho returned to his former seat, and made a sign to the 
others at the table, indicating that they wore indeed quite 
alone. 

“ Pray, then, count,” said Madame Dubarry, motioning to 
Do Pavraa that she understood his moaning, although he 
had not uttered a word, “toll us what will befall poor La 
Perouse,” 

Cagliostro shook his head. 

“ Oh, yes, let us hear 1 ” cried all the rest. 

“Well, then, Monsieur de la Perouse intends, as you know, 
to raalce the tour of the globe, and continue the researches of 
poor Captain Cook, who was killed in the Sandwich Islands.” 

“Yes, yes, we know.” 

“Everything should foretell a happy termination to this 
voyage ; Monsieur de la Perouse is a good seaman, and his route 
has been most skillfully traced by the king,” 
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“ Yes,” interrupted Count Haga, “ the King of France is a 
clever geographer; is he not, Monsieur de Oondorcet? ” 

More Bkillful than is needful lor a king,” replied the mar- 
quis; “kings ought to know things only slightly, then they 
will let themselves be guided by those Tvho know them thor* 
oughly.” 

“Is this a lesson, marquis?” said Count Haga, smiling, 

Condorcet blushed. “Oh, no,” said he; “only a simple 
reflection, a general truth.” 

“Well, he is gone,” said Madame Dubarry, anxious to bring 
the conversation back to La Perouse. 

“Yes, bo is gone,” replied Cagliostro, “but don’t believe, in 
spite o£ his haste, that he will soon embark. I foresee much 
time lost at Brest.” 

“ That would be a pity,” said De Condoroet ; “ this is the 
time to set out; it is oven now rather late, — Febrirary or 
March would have been better.” 

“ Oh, do not grudge him these few months, Monsieur do 
Condoroet, for during them he will at least live and hope.” 

“Ho has got good officers,! suppose? ” said Richelieu. 

“ Yes ; he who commands the second ship is a distinguished 
officer. I see him, — young, adventurous, brave, unhappily.’’ 

“ Why unhappily ? ” 

“ A year after I look for him, and see him no more,” said 
Cagliostro, anxiously consulting his glass. “ No one here is 
related to Monsieur de Langle?” 

“No.” 

“No one knows him ? ” 

“No.” 

“Well, death will commence with him; I see him no 
longer,” 

A murmur of affright esoaped from all the guests. 

“ But he. La Perouse ? ” cried several voices. 

“ He sails, he lands, he reomharka ; I see one, two years of 
successful navigation ; we hear news of him, and then " 

“Then?" 

“Years pass,” 

“ But at last ? ” 

“ The sea is vast, the heavens are clouded, here and there 
appear unknown lands, and figures hideous as the monsters of 
the Grecian Archipelago. They watch the ship, which is 
being carried in a fog amongst the breakers, by a tempest less 
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fearful than themselves, and then ominous flames. Oh I La 
Perouse, La Perouse, if you could hear mo, I would cry to you. 
You set out, like Oolumbus, to discover a world ; beware of 
unknown ialea ! ” 

He ceased, and an icy shiver ran through the assembly. 

“But why did you nob warn him?” asked Count Hiiga, 
who, in spite of himself, had succumbed to the influence of 
this extraordinary man. 

“Yes,” cried Madame Dubnrry, “why not send after him 
and bring him back? Tho life of n man like La Perouse is 
surely worth a oouriei’, my dear marshal.” 

The marshal understood, and roso to ring the bell. 

CagUostro extended his arm to stop him. “ Alas 1 ” said 
he, “ all advice would be usoloas. I can foretell destiny, but I 
cannot obange it. Monsieur do la Perouse woxrld laugh if ho 
heard my words, as the son of Priam laughed Avhon Cassandra 
prophesied ; and see, you begin to laugh yourself, Count liaga, 
and laughing is contagious : your companions are catching it. 
Do not restrain yourselves, gentlemen — I am acoustoraod to 
an incredulous audience.” ^ 

“ Oh, we believe,” said Madame Dubarry and the Duke do 
Richelieu; “and I believe,” murmured Tavorney; “and I 
also,” said Count Haga, politely. 

“ Yea,” replied CagUostro, “you believe because it concerns 
La Perouse 5 but if I spoke of yourself, you would not believe.” 

“ Oh I” 

“ I am sure of it.” 

“ I confess that what would have made rao believe, would 
have been if you had said to him, ‘ Beware of unknown isles.’ 
Then he would at least liave had the ohanoo of avoiding 
them.” 

“ I assure you no, count 5 and if ho had believed mo, it 
would only have been more horrible, for the unfortunate man 
would have seen himself approaching those isles destined to be 
fatal to him without tho power to floe from them. Therefore 
he would have died, not one, but a thousand deaths, for he 
would have gone through it all by anticipation. Hope, of 
wUicli I should have doindved him, is the last consolation 
of the unfortunate wretch beneath tho knife, Tho blade 
touches him, ho feels its sharp edge, his hlood flows, and still 
be hopes ; even to his last breath, until life itself is extinct, ho 
clings to hope.” 
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“ That ia true,” said aeveml of the guesta, in a low voice. 

“Yea,” said Do Oondorcetj “the veil which hides from us 
our future ia the only real good which God has vouiihsafed to 
man.” 

“ Never theleas,” said Count Haga, “ did a man like you say 
to me, Shun a certain man, or a certain thing, I would beware, 
and I would thank you for the counsel.” 

Cagliostro shook his head with a sad smile. 

“I mean it, Monsieur do Cagliostro,” continued Count 
Haga; “warn me, and I will thank you.” 

“You wish mo to tell you what I would not tell La 
Perouse ? ” 

“Yes, I wish it.” 

Cagliostro opened his mouth as if to begin, and then 
stopped, and said, “ No, count, no I ” 

“ I beg you.” 

Cagliostro turned away his head. “Never,” ho murmured. 

“Take care,” said the count, “you are making me incredu- 
lous.” ^ 

“ Incredulity is better than misery.” 

“Monsieur de Cagliostro,” said the count, gravely, “you 
forget one thing, which is, that though there are men who had 
bettor remain ignorant of their destiny, there are others who 
should know it, as it concerns not themselves alone, but millions 
of others.” 

“ Then,” said Cagliostro, “ command me ; if your Majesty 
commands, I will obey. ” 

“ I command you to reveal to me my destiny, Monsieur de 
Cagliostro,” said the king, with an air at once courteous and 
dignified. 

At this moment, as Count Haga had dropped his incognito 
in speaking to Cagliostro, Monsieur de Richelieu advanced 
towards him, and said, “ Thanks, sire, for the honor that the 
King of Sweden has done my house; will your Majesty assume 
the place of honor ? My house is yours from this moment.” 

“ Let us remain as we are, marshal ; I wish to hear what 
Monsieur de Cagliostro is about to say.” 

“ One does not speak the truth to kings, sire.” 

“ Bah I I am not in my kingdom ; take your place again, 
duke. Proceed, Monsieur de Cagliostro, I beg.” 

Cagliostro looked again through his glass, and one might 
have imagined the particles agitated by this look, as they 
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danced in tlve light. “ Sira,” said ho, « tell me what you wish 
to Icnow. ” 

“Tell me hy what death I shall die.” 

“By a gunshot, giro.” 

The eyes of Gustavus grew bright. “Ah, in a battle 1” 
said lio j “ tho death of a soldier I Thanhs, hlonsiour do 
Cagliostro, a hundred times tliauks. Oh, I foresee battles, and 
Gustavua Adolphus and Charles XII. have shown me how a 
King of Sweden should die. ” 

Cagliostro drooped hia head without replying. 

“Ohl” cried Count Haga, “will not my wound then bo 
given in battle ? ” 

“No, sire.” 

“ In a sedition ? ■ — yes, that is possible.” 

“ No, not in a sedition, sire.” 

“ But where, then ? ” 

“ At a ball, sire.” 

The king remained silent, and Oagliostro buried his head 
in Ins hands. ^ 

Every one looked pale and frightened except tho prophet 
and him whom the prophecy cbielly concerned. Then Mon- 
sieur de Condoi'cet took tho glass of water and examined it, 
as if there he could solve tho problem of all that had been 
going on. In fact, the scholar was trying to gauge the depth 
of the water, its luminous refractions and niicroscopio play. 
Hft, who sought a voaaou for everything, pondered over the fact 
that a more juggler could, by tho magio of his charlatanism, 
disturb men of sense like those around tho table ; and ho could 
not deny that Oagliostro possessed an extraordinary power; 
brrt finding nothing to satisfy him, he ceased his scrutiny and 
placed tho water on the table, in tho midst of the general 
stupefaction caused by Cagliostro’s predictions. “Well, I 
also,” said he, “will bog our illustrious prophet to consult for 
mo his magio mirror t unfortunately, I am not a powerful 
lord; I cannot command, and my obscure life concerns no 
millions of people.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Count Haga, “ you command in the name 
of science, and your life belongs not only to a nation, but to 
all mankind.” 

“ Thanks,” said Do Condorcet ; “ but perhaps your opinion 
on this subject is not shared by Monsieur de Cagliostro. ” 

Oagliostro raised his head. “ Yea, mivvquis,” said ho, in a 
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manner \Thich began to be excited, “you are indeed a powerful 
lord in the kingdom of intelligence ; look me, then, in the face, 
and tell me, seriously, if you also wish that I should prophesy 
to you.” 

“Seriously, count, upon my honor.” 

“Well, marquis,” said Cagliostro, in a hoarse voice, “you 
will die of that poison which you carry in your ring; you will 
die ” 

“ Oh, but if I throw it away? ” 

“ Throw it away I ” 

“ You allow that that would be easy.” 

“ Throw it away I " 

“ Oh, yes, marquis ! ” cried Madame Dubnrry ; “ throw 
away that horrid poison I Throw it away, if it be only to 
falsify this prophet of evil, who threatens ns all with so many 
misfortunes. For if you throw it away you cannot die by it, 
as Monsieur de Cagliostro predicts ; so there, at least, he will 
have been wrong.” 

“ Madame la Oomtesse is right,” said Count Hnga. 

“ Bravo, countess I ” said'* Richelieu. “ Come, marquis, 
throw away that poison, for now I know you oariy it, I shall 
tremble every time We drink together 5 the ring might open of 
itself, and ” 

“The two glasses touched together come very close,” said 
Taverney. “ Throw it away, marquis, throw it away I " 

“It is useless,” said Cagliostro, quietly; “Monsieur do 
Oondorcet will not throw it away. ” 

“ No,” returned De Oondorcet, “ I shall not throw it away ,* 
not that I wish to aid my destiny, but because this is a unique 
poison, prepared by Cabanis, and which chance has completely 
hardened, and that chance might never occur again j therefore 
I will not throw it away. Triumph if you wiU, Monsieur de 
Cagliostro.” 

“ Destiny,” replied he, “ ever finds some way to work out 
its own ends.” 

“ Then I shall die by poison,” said the marquis j “ well, so 
be it. It is an admirable death, I think 5 a little poison on the 
tip of the tongue, and I am gone. It is scarcely dying ; it is 
merely minus life, to use an algebraic term.” 

“It is not necessary for you to suffer, monsieur,” said 
Cagliostro, coldly ; and he made a gesture to indicate that ho 
would say no more regarding Monsieur de Oondorcet, 
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“Then, monsieur,” said Monsieur do l^nvras, “’ivo have a 
aliipwreck, a gunshot, and a poisoning, which makes my mouth 
water. Will you not do me the favor also to predict some 
little pleasure of the same kind for mo? ” 

“ Oh, marquis I ” replied Cagliostro, beginning to grow 
warm under this irony, *'’do not envy those gontlemenj you 
will have still better.” 

“ Bettor I ” said Monsieur do Favras, laughing ; '♦ that is 
pledging yourself to a great deal. It ia difficult to boat the 
sea, fire, and poison.” 

There remains the cord, marquis,” said Cagliostro, bowing. 

The cord 1 what do you moan ? ” 

“ I mean that you will bo hanged,” replied Cagliostro, seem- 
ing no more the master of his prophetic rage. 

“ Hanged I the devil I ” cried the guests. 

“Monsieur forgets that I am a nobleman,” said Monsieur 
de Favras, coldly ; “ or if he means to speak of a suicide, I 
warn him. that I shall respect myself siifficiently, even in my 
last moments, not to use a cord while I have a sword.” 

“I do not speak of a suicidd, monsiour.” 

“ Tlien you speak of a punishment ? ” 

“ Yo3.” 

“ You are a foreigner, monsieur, and therefore I pardon you.” 
“What?” 

“Your ignorance, monsiour. In Franca we decapitate 
noblemen.” 

“ You may arrange this, if you can, with the executioner,” 
replied Cagliostro, crushing him with this rough response. 

Monsieur do Favras said no more. There was a general 
silence and shrinking for a few minutes. 

“Do you know that I tremble at last,” said Monsieur do 
Laiinay ; “ my predecessors have corao off so badly, that I fear 
for myself if I now take my turn.” 

“ Then you are more reasonable than they ; you are right. 
Do nob seek to know the future ; good or bad, let it rest, — it 
is in the hands of God.” 

“ Oh I Monsieur de Launay,” said Madame Dubarry, “ I 
hope yon will not be loss oouragoous than the others have 
been,” 

“ I hope so too, madame,” said the governor. Thon, turn- 
ing to Cagliostro, “ Monsieur,” ho said, “ favor me, in my turn, 
with my horoscope, if yon please,” 
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“ It is easy,” replied Cagliostro ; '* a blow on the head with 
the hatchet, and all will bo over,” 

A look of dismay was once more general. Richelieu and 
Taverney begged Cagliostro to say no more, but female curi- 
osity carried the day. 

“To hear you talk, count,” said Madame Dubnrry, “one 
would think the whole universe must die a violent death. 
Here we were, eight of ns, and five are already condemned by 
you.” 

“ Oh, you understand that it is all prearranged to frighten 
us, and we shall only laugh at it,” said Monsieur do Rayras, 
trying to do so. 

“ Certainly we will laugh,” said Count Haga, “ be it true or 
false.” 

“ Oh, I will laugh too, then,” said Madame Dubarry. “ I 
will not dishonor the assembly by my cowardice; but, alas) 
I am only a woman. I cannot rank among you and be worthy 
of a tragical end. A woman dies in her bed. My death, a 
sorrowful old woman abandoned by every one, will bo the worst 
of all. Will it not, Monsieurlle Cagliostro? ” 

She stopped, and seemed to wait for the prophet to reas- 
sure her. Cagliostro did not speak; so, her curiosity obtain- 
ing the mastery over her fears, she went on: “ Well, Monsieur 
de Cagliostro, will you not answer me ? ” 

“ How can I answer you unless you question me? ” 

“ But ” said she. 

“ Come,” said Cagliostro, “ will you question me, yea or no ? " 

She hesitated j then, rallying her courage, “ Yes,” she cried, 
“ I will run the risk. Tell me the fate of Jeanne de Veuberuier, 
Countess Dubarry.” 

“ On the scaffold, madame,” replied the prophet of evil. 

“ A jest, monsieur, is it not? ” said she, looking at him with 
a supplicating air. 

Cagliostro seemed not to see it, “Why do you think I 
jest?” said he. 

“Oh, because to die on the scaffold one must have com- 
mitted some crime, — -stolon, or committed murder, or done 
something dreadful j and it is not likely I shall do that. It 
was a jest, was it not? ” 

“ Oh, mon Dieu I yes,” said Cagliostro ; “ all I have said 
is but a jest.” 

The countess laughed, but scarcely in a natural manner. 
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“Gome, Monsieur de Favras,” said she, “let us order our 
funerals.” 

'< Oh, that Will be needless for you, madame,” said. Oaglioa- 
tro. 

“ Why so, monsieur? ” 

“ Because you will go to the scaffold in a car.'’ 

“ Oh, how liorriblo I This dreadful man, marshal I For 
Heaven’s sake choose more cheerful guests next time, or I 
will never visit you again.” 

“ Excuse me, madame,” said Oagliostro, “ but you, like all 
the rest, would have mo speak.” 

“ I like all the rest 1 At least, I hope you will grant me 
time to choose my confessor.” 

“ It win be superfluous, countess. ” 

“Why?” 

“The last person who will mount the scaffold in France 
with a confessor will be the King of France.” And Oagliostro 
pronounced these words in so thrilling a voice that every one 
was struck with horror. 

All were silent. 

Oagliostro raised to his lips the glass of wator in which he 
had road these fearful propheoios, but scarcely had ho touched 
it, when he set it down with a movement of disgust. He turned 
his eyes to Monsieur de Tavernoy. 

“ Oh,” cried ho, in terror, ** do not tell mo anything 1 I do 
not wish bo know.” 

“ Well, then, I will ask instead of him,” said Richelieu. 

“You, marshal, bo happy j you are the only one of us all 
who will die in Jiis bed.” 

“Coffee, gentlemen, coffee,” cried the marshal, enchanted 
with the prediction. Every one rose. 

Bub before passing into the drawing-room. Count Haga, 
approaohing Oagliostro, said, “Monsieur, I am not trying to 
evade my destiny, bub tell mo what to beware of,” 

“ Of a muff, monsieur,” replied Oagliostro. 

“ And I ? ’’ said Oondoroet. 

“ Of an omelette,” 

“ Good } 1 renounce eggs,” and ho loft the room. 

“ And I ? ” said Monsieur de Favras 5 “ what must I fear ? ” 

“ A letter,” 

“ And 1 7 ” said De Launay. 

“ The taking of the Bastille.” 
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“ Oh) you quite leassure me.” And he went away laughing. 

“ Now for me, 'monsieur,” said the countess, trembling. 

You, beautiful countess, shun the Place Louis XY.” 

“ Alas I ” said the countess, “ one day already I lost myself 
there; that day 1 suffered muoh. I nearly lost iny head.” 

“ All, well, countess, this time you will lose it and never 
find it again.” 

Madame Dubarry uttered a cry and left the room, and 
Cagliostro was about to follow her, when Eichelieu stoiiped 
him. 

“ One moment,” said ho ; “ there remains only Taveriiey 
and I, ray dear sorcerer.” 

“Monsieur de Taverney begged me to say nothing, and 
you, marshal, have asked me nothing,” 

“ Oh, I do not wish to hear,” again cried Taverney. 

“But come, to prove your power, tell us something that 
only Taverney and I know,” said Richelieu. 

“ What ? ” asked Cagliostro, smiling. 

“Tell us what makes Taverney come to Versailles, instead 
of living quietly in his beautiful house at Maiaon-Rougo, whicli 
the king bought for him three years ago,” 

“Nothing more simple, marshal,” said Cagliostro. “Ton 
years ago, Monsieur de Taverney wished to give his daughter, 
Mademoiselle Andree, to the King Louis XV., but he did nob 
succeed.” 

“ Oh I ” growled Taverney. 

“ Now, monsieur wishes to give his son, Philippe de Taver- 
ney, to the Queen Marie Antoinette ; ask him if I speak the 
truth.” 

“ On my word,” said Taverney, trembling, “ this man is a 
sorcerer ; devil take mo if he is not I ” 

“ Do not speak so cavalierly of the devil, my old comrade,” 
said the marshal. 

“It is frightful,” murmured Taverney, and he turned to 
implore Cagliostro to be discreet, but he was gone. 

“ Come, Taverney, to the drawing-room,” said the marshal, 
“ or they will drink their coffee without us. ” 

But when they arrived there the room was empty; no 
one had courage to face again the author of these terrible 
predictions. 

The wax lights burned in the candelabra, the fire burned on 
the hearth, but all for nothing. 
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Ma foi) old friend, ifc seems wo must take our cofEee Ute- 
Whyi where the devil haa he gone?” Richelieu 
looked all around him, but Taverney had vanished like the 
rest. Never mind,” said the marshal, chuckling as Voltaire 
might have done, and rubbing hia withered though still white 
hands; “I shall be the only one to die in my bed. Well, 
Count OagUoa’tro, at least I believe. In my bed I that was it j 
I shall die in my bed, and I trust not for a long time. Holla I 
raymht ie ehamlra and my drops.” 

The valet entered with the bottle, and the marshal went 
with him into the bedroom. 


ttoXKoo— 


MISTAKES, METHODS, AND CRIMES OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION, 

Dy EDMUND BURKE. 

(From Reflections on tlij Revolution in France.”) 

[Edmund Buhkd, British orator and political plillosopbor, was born In 
Dublin, Ireland, January 12, 1720, He gained a soholarahlp at Trinity College, 
Dublin, in 1740 ; in 1760 wont to London to study law, —but never was oallod 
to the bar ; became noted in literary and theatrical clrcloa, and in 1760 pub- 
lished hie ” Vindication of Natural Society,” In answer to Bollngbroko, and the 
tieatlso on ”Tho Subllmo and the BoatUlfnl,” la 1760 lie became private scc- 
Totaiy to *' Single epoeoli” 'VViHiam Goraul Hamilton, bub a few years later 
quarreled with and left liim. In 1704 ho beoamo a member of the famous olub 
with Johnson, Qoldsmllh, Garrick, Reynolds, etc. In 1700 ho was appointed 
private secretary to Lord Rockingham, just made first lord of the treasury, 
and was shortly roturnod to Pavli ament. Ilia spoeohos are part of the enduring 
mouumontfl of Engliali literature. In 1700 ho published his pamphlets, Obsor- 
vations on a Late Publication (George GronviUe’s) on tho Present State of the 
Nation and In 1770 *‘Thoughta on the Proaout Discontents.’* Ho was made 
privy councilor and paymaster of tho forces In 1782. For seyoral yoai-s from 
1783, he wan occupied with the alfalrB of India, tho prosecution of Warren 
Hastings, etc. Late in 1780 ho wrote Reflections on the Revolution In 
France/* issued a year later ; in 1706, Le tiers on a Rogloido Peace/ ’ Ho died 
July 0, 17970 

You will observe that from Magna Oharta to the Decla- 
rafciou of Right, it has been the uniform policy of our constitu- 
tion to claim and assert our liberties, as an entailed inheritance 
derived to us from our forefathers, and to be transmitted to 
our posterity, as an estate speoially belonging to the people of 
this kingdom without any reference whatever to any other 
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more general or prior right. By this means our constitution 
preserves an unity in so great a diversity of its parts. We 
have an inheritable orownj an inheritable peerage} and an 
house of commons and a people inheriting privileges, franchises, 
and liberties, from a long line of ancestors. 

This policy appears to me to be the result of profound re- 
flection ; or rather the happy effect of following nature, .vrhioli 
is wisdom without reflection, and above it. A spirit of' inno- 
vation is generally the result of a selfish temper and confined 
views. People will not look forward to posterity who never 
look back to their ancestors. Besides, the people of England 
well know that the idea of inheritance furnishes a, sure prin- 
ciple of conservation, and a sure principle of transmission, 
without at all excluding a principle of government. It leaves 
acquisition free; but it secures what it acquires. Whatever 
advantages are obtained by a state proceeding on these maxims 
are locked fast as in a sort of family settlement, grasped as 
in a kind of mortmain forever. By a constitutional policy, 
working after the pattern of nature, we receive, we hold, we 
transmit our government and ®ur privileges, in the same man- 
ner in which we enjoy and transmit our property and our lives. 
The institutions of policy, the goods of fortune, the gifts of 
Providence, are handed down, to us and from us, in the same 
course and order. Our political system ia placed in a just cor- 
respondence and symmetry with the order of tlie world, and 
with the mode of existence deoreed to a permanent body com- 
posed of transitory parts ; .wherein, by the disposition of a 
stupendous wisdom, molding together the great mysterious in- 
corporation of the human race, the whole, at one time, is never 
old, or middle-aged, or young, but, in a condition of unchange- 
able constancy, moves on tbrough the varied tenor of perpetual 
decay, fall, renovation, and progression. Tlius, by preserving 
the method of nature in the conduct of the state, in what we 
improve we are never wholly new ; in what we retain we are 
never wholly obsolete. By adhering in this manner and on 
those principles to our forefathers, wo are guided not by the 
superstition of antiquarians, but by the spirit of philosophic 
analogy. In this choice of inheritance we have given to our 
frame of polity the image of a relation in blood ; binding up 
the constitution of our country with our dearest domestic ties } 
adopting our fundamental laws into the bosom of our family 
affections ; keeping inseparable, and cherishing with the warmth 
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oi all their combined and mutually refleoted charities, our state, 
our hearths, our sepulohera, and our altars. 

Through the same plan of a oonformity to naturo in our 
artificial institutions, and by calling in the aid of her unerring 
and powerful inatinots, to fortify the fallible and feeble con- 
trivances of our reason, we have derived several other, and 
those no small benefits, from considering our liberties in the 
light of an inheritance. Always acting as if in the presence 
of oanonizod forefathers, tlie spirit of freedom, loading in itself 
to misrule and excess, is tempered with an awful gravity. 
This idea of a liberal descent inspires ns with a souse of habit- 
ual native dignity, wliich prevents that upstart insolence almost 
inevitably adhering to and disgraoing thoso who are the first 
acquirers of any distinction. By tliis moans our liberty be- 
comes a noble freedom. It carries an imposing and majestic 
aspect. It h£« a pedigree and illustrating ancestors. It has 
its bearings and its ensigns armorial. It has its galleries of 
portraits ; its monumental insorii)tious ; its records, evidences, 
and titles. Wo procure reverence to our civil institutions on 
the principlo upon ivliich nature teaches ua to rovoro individual 
men : on account of their ago, and on account of thoso from 
whom they are desceuded. All your sophislers cannot produce 
anything better adapted to preserve a rational and manly free- 
dom than the course that wo have pursued, who have chosen our 
nature rather than our speculations, our breasts rather than 
our inventions, for the great oonservatorioa and magazines of 
our rights and privileges. 

Yon might, if you pleased, havo profited of our example, 
and have given to your recovered freedom a correspondent dig- 
nity. Your privileges, though discontinued, were not lost to 
memory. Your con.stibution, it is true, whilst you wero out of 
possession, suffered waste and dilapidation ; but you possessed 
in some parts the walls, and in all the foundations, of a noble 
and venerable castle. You might have repaired those walls ; 
you might have built on those old foundations. Your consti- 
tution was suspended before it was perfected; but you had 
the elements of a constitution very nearly as good as could be 
wished. In your old states you ijossossed that variety of parts 
corresponding with the various descriptions of which your 
community was happily composed ; you had all that combina- 
tion, and all that opposition of interests, you had that action 
and counteraction which, in the natural and in the political 
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world, from the reciprocal struggle of dlsoordant powers draws 
out the harmony of the universe. These opposed and conflict- 
ing interests, which you considered as so great a blemish in 
your old and in our present constitution, interpose a salutary 
chock to all precipitate reaolutious •, they render dcUheratien a 
matter not of choice, but of necessity; they make all change 
a subject of compromise, which naturally begets moderation ; 
they produce temperaments preventing the sore evil of harsh, 
crudo, unqualified reformations; and rendering all the head- 
long exertions of arbitrary power, in the few or in the many, 
forever impracticable. Through that diversity of members 
and interests, general liberty had ns many securities as there 
were separate views in the several orders ; wliilst by pressing 
down the whole by the weight of a real monarchy, the separate 
parts would have been prevented from warping and starting 
from their allotted places. 

You had all these advantages in your ancient states ; but 
you chose to act as if you had never been molded into civil 
society, and had everything 4;o begin anew. You began ill, 
because you began by despising everything that belonged to 
you. You eefc up your trade without a capital. If the last 
generations of your country appeared without much luster in 
your eyes, you might have passed them by, and derived your 
claims from a mote early race of ancestors. Under a pious 
predilection for those ancestors, your imaginations would have 
realwed in them a, standard of virtue and wisdom, beyond the 
vulgar practice of the hour ; and you have risen witli the ex* 
ample to whose imitation you aspired. Respecting your fore* 
fatlrevs, you would have been taught to respect yourselves. 
You would not have chosen to consider the French as a people 
of yesterday, as a nation of lowborn servile wretches until the 
emancipating year of 1789. In order to furnish, at the ex- 
pense of your honor, an excuse to your apologists here for sev- 
eral enormities of yours, you would not have been content to 
be represented as a gang of Maroon slaves, suddenly broke 
loose from the house of bondage, and therefore to be pardoned 
for your abuse of the liberty to which you were not aocustomed, 
and ill fitted. Would it not, my worthy friend, have been 
wiser to have you thought, what I, for one, .always thought 
you, a generous and gallant nation, long misled to your disad- 
vantage by your high and romantic sentiments of fidelity, 
honor, and loyalty ; tliat events had been unfavorable to you. 
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but that you were not enslaved through any illiberal or servile 
disposition 5 that in your most devoted submission you were 
actuated by a principle o£ public spirit, and that it was your 
country you worshiped, in the person, of your king ? Had you 
made it to be understood that in the delusion of this amiable 
error you Irad gone further than your wise ancestors ; that you 
were resolved to resume your anoieut privileges, whilst you 
preserved the spirit of your ancient and your recent loyalty 
and honor j or, if diffidont of yourselves, and not clearly dis- 
cerning the almost obliterated constitution of your ancestors, 
you had looked to your neighbors in this land, who had kept 
alive the ancient jn'inciples and models of the old common law 
of Europe melioi'atod and adapted to its present state — hy 
following wise examples you woiild liavo given new examples 
of wisdom to the Avorld. You would have rendered the cause 
of liberty venerable in the eyes of every worthy mind in every 
nation. You would have shamed despotism from the earth, hy 
showing that freedom was not only reconcilable but as, when 
well diseiiilined it is, auxiliary f^o law. You would have had 
an unoppressive but a productive rovenue. You would have 
had a flourishing commorco to feed it. You would have liad a 
freo constitution 5 a potent monarchy ; a disciplined army 5 a 
reformed and yenorated olorgyj a mitigated but spirited no- 
bility, to lead your virtue, not to overlay it j you would have 
had a liberal order of commons, to emulate and to rocruit that 
nobility 5 you would liave liad a protected, satisfied, laborious, 
and obedient people, taught to seek and to recognize the happi- 
ness that is to he found by virtue in all conditions ; in which 
consists the true moral equality of mankind, and not in that 
monstrous Action, which, by insinring false ideas and vain ex- 
pectations into men destined to trarol in tho obscure walk of 
laborious life, servos only to aggravate and iinbiltor that real 
inequality which it never can remove 5 and which the order of 
civil life establishes as much for the beneAt of those whom it 
must leave in a humble state, as Uiose whom it is able to oxalt 
to a condition more splendid, but not more happy, You had a 
smooth and easy career of felicity and glory laid opon to yon, 
beyond anything recorded in the history of the world 5 but 
you have shown that difficulty is good for man. 

Compute your gains : see what is got by those extravagant 
and presumptuous speculations which have taught your leaders 
to despise all their predecessors, and all their oontemporariea, 
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and evelt ^to despise tliemselyea, until the moment in which 
tliey becf^me truly despicable. By following those fahe lighten 
France lias bought undisguised calamities at a higher price 
, than any nation has purchased the most unequivocal blessings. 
France has bought poverty by crime I France has not sacri- 
ficed her virtue to her interest; but slio has abandoned her 
interest, that she might prostitute her virtue, All other 
nations have begun the fabric of a new governinent, or the 
reformation of an oklj by establisliing originally, or by enfor- 
cing with greater exactness, some rites or other of religion. 
All other people have laid the foundations of civil freedom in 
severer manners, and a system of a more austere and masculine 
morality. France, wlmn she let loose the reins of regal au- 
thority, doubled the license of a ferocious dissoluteness in man- 
ners, and of an insolent irreligion in opinions and practices ; 
and has extended through all ranks of life, as if she were com- 
municating some privilege, or laying open some secluded bene- 
fit, all the unhappy corruptions that usually were the disease 
of wealth and power. This is one of the new principles of 
equality in France. ^ 

France, by the perfidy of her leaders, has utterly disgraced 
the tone of lenient council in the cabinets of princes, and dis- 
armed it of its most potent topics. She has sanctified the dark 
auspicious maxims of tyrannous distrust, and taught kings to 
tremble at (what will hereafter be called) tlio delusive plausi- 
bilities of moral politicians. Sovereigns will consider those 
who advise them to place an unlimited confidence in their 
people as subverters of their thrones, as traitors who aim at 
their destruction, by leading their easy good nature, under 
specious pretenses, to admit combinations of bold and faithless 
men into a participation of their power. Tins alone, if there 
were nothing else, is an irreparable calamity to you and , to 
mankind. Eemember that your parliament of Paris told your 
king that in calling the states together, he had nothing to fear 
but the prodigal excess of their zeal in providing for the sup- 
port of the throne. It is right that these men should hide their 
heads. It is right that they should bear their part in the ruin 
which their counsel has brought on their sovereign and then* 
country. Such sanguine declarations tend to lull authority 
asleep ; to encourage it rashly to engage in perilous adven- 
tures of untried policy ; to neglect those provisions, prepa- 
rations, and precautions which distinguish benevolence .from 
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imbecility j and without wliich no man can answer for the salu- 
tary effect of any abstract plan of government or of freedom. 
For want of these, tliey liave seen the medicine of the state 
corrupted into Us poison. They have seen the l^rench rebel 
against a mild and lawful monarch, with more fury, outrage, 
and insult tlian ever any people has been known to rise against 
the most illegal usurper, or the most sanguinary tyrant. Their 
resistance was made to concession ; their revolt was from pro- 
tection ; their blow was aimed at a hand holding out graces, 
favors, and iimniinilios. 

Tins was unnatural. Tlie rest is in order. They liave 
found their punishment in their success. Laws overturned j 
tribunals subverted ; industry without vigor j comnreroe expir- 
ing 5 the revenue unpaid, yet the poo])lo iinpovorislied ; a church 
pillaged, and a state not relieved ; civil and military anarchy 
made the constitution of tlie kingdom ; everything human and 
divine saorificed to the idol of public credit, and national bank- 
ruptoy tlie consequence j and to crown all, the paiior securities 
of new, precarious, tottering power, the discredited paper secu- 
rities of impoverished fraud, aiiddboggarod rapine, held out as a 
currency for the support of an empire, in lieu of the two groat 
recognized species that represent the lasting conventional credit 
of mankind, which disappeared and liid thomaelvca in the earth 
from whence they camo, when the principle of property, whoso 
creatures and repr 880 ntativo.s they aro, was systoraatically sub- 
verted. 

Were all these dreadful things necessary ? Wore they the 
inevitable results of the desperate struggle of determined 
patriots, compelled to wade through blood and tumult, to the 
quiet shore of a tranquil and prosperous liberty ? No 1 nothing 
like it. Tlie fresh ruins of Franco, which shock our feelings 
wherever we can turn our eyes, arc not the devastation of civil 
war ; they are the sad, but instructive, monumonls of rash and 
ignorant counsel in time of profound peace. They are the dis- 
play of inconsiderate and presumptuous, because unresisted and 
irresistible, autliority. 

The persona who have thus squandered away the precious 
treasure of their crimes, the persons wlio have made this prodi- 
gal and wild waste of public evils (the last slake reserved for 
the ultimate ransom of the state) have met in their progress 
with little, or rather with no opposition at all. Their whole 
march was mors like a Iriumiilial procession than the progress 
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of a war. Their pioneers have gone before iliem, and de- 
molished and laid everything level at their feefc. Not one drop 
of their blood have they slied hi the oanse of the country they 
have ruined. They have made no sacrifices to their projeota of 
greater consequence than their shoe bucldes, whilst they were 
imprisoning their king, murdering their fellow-oitizeiis, and 
bathing in tears, and plunging in poverty and distress, thou- 
sands of worthy men and worthy families. Their cruelty has 
not even been the base result of fear. It has been the effect of 
their sense of perfect safety, in authorizing treasons, robberies, 
rapes, assassiuatioua, slaughters, and burnings throughout their 
harassed land, Bui the cause of all was plain from the begin- 
ning. 





THE YOUNG CAPTIVE.' 

Bjt andrAchiSsnier. 

(Translated by Heniy Cur wen,) 

Let a stoic with tearless eyes hastily clutch at death, 

But I with my tears and prayers at the chilly North wind's breath 
Will shiver and hide and flee. 

There may be sorrowful days, but then there are hours of joy — 
Ah ! was there ever a sweet but sooner or late must cloy — 

Or over a stormlesa sea ? 

Illusions and hopes and dreams are fluttering thro’ my brain, 

Till the dreary dungeon walls would fetter my soul in vain, 

Tor I borrow 2 ne airy wings ; 

0 joy for lieaven's free air, as merrily up I fly, 

Away from the snarer's nets, to the blue fields of the sky, 

Where Philomel soaring sings 1 

Why should I die so young, when the hiigeiing, peaceful years, 
Tull of soft lulling delights, are waiting to still my tears 
In their dreamless depths profound ? 

Laughing his love in my eyes, my darling kissed me to-day, 

Till my own joy overflows, to conjure and soothe away 
The sorrows of all around, 

‘ JProm “ Sorrow and Song,” By ponnisaion of Kcgan Paul, Txonol], Tj^lbnef & Oa 
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0 Death I thou oanat wait awhile, for a moment let me hide, 
There are weary liearts eno’, whose dolorous shame and pride 
Hail thee with pitiful cryj 

Tor mo the sirmmer has still saoh. tremulous gi’eeu delights, 

And Love such soft caresses, and my songs such wild delights, 
That I do not wish to die ! 




LAST NIGHT AND EXECUTION OP THE GIRON^ 

DISTS. 

By a* DE LAMARTINK, 

[ALruoNSE Mahie Louis de Lawautine, Prencli poot^ historian, Acadoinl- 
clatij and stateaman, 'waa horn at Mflcon, Octobor 21, 1700, and apcnt much of liia 
youth In Italy. In 1820 appeared Uia MddltaUons TodUques,” containing the 
famous elegy “ Lo Lao (The Lahc). The auccofts of this worlc helped to open 
\ip for him a dlplomatio career, IIo hold sovoral posts In Italy to the accession 
of Louis Philippe, and sat In the NatloiijjJ A^sombly from 1833 to tlio revolution 
of 1848, when ho hocaino minister of foreign affairs, and exorcised a great Influ- 
eno0 over tlio fli'st movomonts of the now republic^ A pension of 2(5,000 francs 
was granted to him by the governmont in 1807. Lamartine’s important prose 
works aro ! “History of theOirondluB” (1847), which unquestionably had muoh 
Influence in bringing about the events of 1848 ; “ Grazlolla” j “ History of the 
Iloefcoratloii “ ; and “ Souvonivs of the East,” IIo died at X^aris In 1800,] 

These first symptoms of a return of popular feeling- to the 
Gii-ondo alarmed the Cominuno. Auduiu, Paolie’a son-in-law, 
who had formerly boon a priest, and was now one of the church’s 
bitterest perseontors, called on tJie Committoe of Safety to close 
the debate by allowing the president to declare that sufficient 
eviclouce had been heard. The jury, constrained by this decla- 
ration, closed the debate on the 30th of October, at eight o’clock 
in the evening. All the aooused were declared guilty of having 
conspired against the unity and indivisibility of tlie republic, 
and condemned to death. 

At this sentence a cry of astonishment and horror burst from 
the accused ; the greater number, and especially Hoileau, Duoos, 
Fonfrede, Autiboul, Mainvielle, expected an acquittal. One of 
the aooused, who had made a motion with his hand as though 
to tear his garments, slipped from his seat on to the floor. It 
was Valaz4. “What, Valaze, are you losing your courage?” 
said Brissot, striving to support him. “ No, I am dying,” ro- 
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turned Valaze 3 and he expired) his hand on the poniard with 
which he had pierced his heart. 

At this spectacle silence instantly prevailed) and the example 
of Valaze made the young Girondists blush for their momentary 
weakness. 

Boileau alone protesting against the sentence which con- 
founded him with the GirondO) cast his liat into the air, 
exclaiming, am innocent; I am a Jacobin; I am a Mon- 
tagnard/* Tho sarcasms of the spectators were the sole re- 
ply, and, instead of pity, he only met with contempt. Brissot 
inclined liis head on his breast, and appeared immersed in re- 
flection. Fauohet and Lasour ce clasped their hands, and raised 
their eyes to heaven* Vergniaud, seated on the highest bench, 
gazed on tho tribunal, his colleagues, and the crowd, with a look 
that seemed to scan the scene, and to seek in the past an example 
of such a decision of destiny, and such ingratitude on the part 
of the people. Sillery cast away his crutch, and exclaimed, 
“ Tills is the most glorious day of my life.’* Fonfrede threw 
his arms round Ducos, and burjt into tears. “ Mon ami,” said 
he, “I cause your death, but console yourself, we shall die 
together,” 

At this moment a cry was heard, and a young man in vain 
strove to force his \vay through the crowd. Let me fly from 
this spectacle,” cried he, covering his eyes with his hands, 
“ Wretch that I am, it is I who have killed them. It is my 
^Briuot dSvoilS'* which has killed them. I cannot bear the 
sight of my work. I feel their blood fall on the liand that has 
denounced them.” This young man was Camille Desmoulins, 
inconsiderate in his pity as his hatred, and whom the crowd 
detained and silenced as though he had been a child. 

It was eleven o’clock at night. After a moment’s ' pause, 
occasioned by the unexpectedness of the sentence, and the 
emotion of the prisoners, the sitting was closed amidst cries ol 
Vive la Rdpuhlique ! 

The Girondists, as they quitted their places, assembled round 
the corpse of Valaze, extended on a bench ; touched it respect- 
fully, to assure themselves that life was extinct, and then, a^ 
though seized ^yith an eleotrio inspiration by contact with the 
republican who had perished by his own hand, they exclaimed 
simultaneously, ,‘^We die innocent, Vive la J 

Some of them threw amongst tho crowd handfuls of assi^nalSy 
not, as it has been supposed, to excite the people to revolt and 
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disorder, but, like the Romans, to bequeath to thorn wealth no 
longer useful to themselves. The populace oagerly collected 
those legacies of the dying, and appeared touched with pity. 
Hermann ordered the ffens d'amies to remove the prisoners ; and 
thoir prose noo of mind, which had for a moment forsaken them, 
now retx^rned with the conviction of their fate. 

In fulflllraent of the promise they had made the other pris* 
oners in the Oonoiergerie to inform them of their fate by the 
eohoes of their voices, they bui'st, on quitting the tribunals, into 
the “ Marseillaise ” hymn ; — ■ 

Aliens, enfans do la patrio, 

Le jour do gloir© est arriv4 1 ” 

and sang the chorus with an energy that made the vaults ring 
again. 

At these sounds the prisoners awoke and comprehended that 
the accused sang their own deatli songj and tears, aoolama- 
tions, and sobs replied to their strains. They were all confined 
for this their last night on earth in the largo dungoon, tho wait- 
ing room of death. The tribunal had just decreed that the yet 
warm corpse of Valnzo “ should he carried haele to prison^ con- 
veyed in the same cart ioith his aoooni;pUoea to the scaffold, and 
interred tvith them'' Tho only sciitenco perhaps that evor j)un- 
ished the dead. 

Four gens d'armes followed tho column of the condomnod, 
bearing on a Utter the bleeding corpse, and laid it down in a 
corner of the dungeon. The Grirondists oamo one by one to kiss 
the hand of their friend, and then covered his visage with his 
mantle. They were so soon to rejoin him that their adieus 
wore rather respectful than sad. “To-morrow,” said they; 
and they recruited their strength foi* this morrow. 

It was near at hand, for it was already midnight. The 
deputy Bailleul, their oolloague at the Assembly, proaoribod 
like them, but who had escaped tlm proscription, and was con- 
cealed in Paris, had promised to send them from without, on 
tho day of thoir trial, a last repast, triumphant or funereal, 
according to tho sentence ; to rejoice at their freedom, or com- 
meiiiorato their death, Bailleul, though invisible, kept his 
promise through tho agency of a friend. Tlio funereal supper 
waa set out in tho largo dungeon; tho daintiest moats, the 
choicest wines, the rarest flowers, and numerous flambeaux 
decked the oaken table of tho prison. The last luxury of an 
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eternal farewell, — prodigality of dying men, who have no need 
to save aught for the follomng day. The Girondists took their 
places in silence, to recruit their exhausted strength, and then 
await the day, A priest, then a young man, but destined to 
aurvive them more than half a century, the Abbe Lambert, the 
friend of Brissot and the other Girondists, who had obtained 
admittance into the Conoiergerie to console or bless the dying, 
awaited in the corridor the conclusion of the supper j the doors 
were open, and he observed and noted down in his mind the 
gestures, the siglis, and the words of those assembled there : 
and it is to him that posterity owes the greater portion of these 
details, — faithful as conscience, and exact as the memory of a 
last friend. 

The ropast was prolonged till dawn. V ergniaud, seated at the 
center of the table, presided, with the same calm dignity he had 
presided at the Convention, on the night of the 10th of August. 
Vorgniaud was of all the one who least regretted life, — for he 
had gained sufficient glory, and left neither father, mother, wife, 
nor children behind him. Tho others formed groups, with the 
exception of Brissot, who aat {Jl the end of the table, eating 
but little, and not uttering a word. 

For a long time nothing in their features or conversation 
indicated that this repast was tho prelude to death. They ate 
and drank with appetite, but sobriety ; but when the table was 
cleared, and nothing left except tho fruit, wine, and flowers, 
the conversation beoame alternately animated, noisy, and grave, 
as the conversation of careless men, whose thoughts and 
tongues are freed by wine, Mainvielle, Antiboul, Duohatel, 
Fonfrede, Ducos, and all those young men who could not feel 
themselves sufficiently aged in an hour to die on the moriow, 
burst into gay and joyous sallies j but their language, con- 
trasted with approaching death, profaned the sanctity of their 
last hours, and threw a glacial expression over the false gayety 
of these young men. 

Brissot, Fauchet, Sillery, Lasource, Lehardy, Carra, strove 
sometimes to reply to these noisy provocations, hiit the mis- 
placed gayety of these young men found no echo in the hearts 
of their elder oolleagues. Vorgniaud, more grave, and more 
really intrepid in his gravity, gazed on Ducos and Fonfrede 
with a smile in which indulgence was mingled with com- 
passion. 

Towards the morning tho conversation became more solemn, 
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Brisaot spoke prophetically of’ the misfortunes of the republio, 
deprived of her most' virtuous and eloquent citizens. “How 
much blood will it require to wash out our own,’* cried he. 
They were silent for a moment, aud appeared terrified at the 
phantom of the future evoked by Brissot. “My friends,” 
replied Vergniaud, “ have'killed the tree by pruning it. It 
was too aged : RobespiqWfU quta it. Will ho be more fortunate 
than ourselves? No j Ifie soil is too weak to nourisli the roots 
of civic liberty; this people is too childish to wield its laws 
without hurting itself. It will return to its kings aa babes 
return to their toys. We were deceived as to the age in which 
we were born, and in which, we die for the freedom of the 
world,” continued he. “ We doomed ourselves at Romo, and 
wo wore at Paris. But revolutions are like those crises which 
blanch in a single night the hair of a man, — they soon bring 
nations to maturity. Our blood is sufficiently warm to fertilize 
the soil of the republic. Lot us not cari'y away with us the 
future ; and let us bequeath to the people hope, in exchange 
for the death we shall receive at their hands,” 

A long silence followed tbiif speoob of Vorgniaud’s, and the 
conversation turned from oarth to heaven. “ Whnb shall wo 
be doing to-morrow at this time ? ” said Ducos, who always 
mingled mirth with tlie most serious subjects. Each replied 
according to his nature. “ Wo shall sleep after the fatigues of 
the day,” replied some, Tho akeptioism of tho age corrupted 
even their last thoughts, and only promised the destruction of 
the soul to those men who were about to die for the immor- 
tality of a human idea. The immortality of the soul, and the 
sublime conjectures of that future life to which thoy were so 
near, offered a more fitting theme for their last moment. Tlieir 
voices sank, their accents became more solemn. Fonfrkle, 
Gensonne, Carra, Eauohet, and Brisaot spoke in terms in which 
breathed all the divinity of human reason and all the certainty 
of conscience on the mysterious problems of the immaterial 
destiny of tho human mind. 

Vergniaud, who had hitherto been silent, now appealed to 
by his friends, joined in the debate. “Never,” said tho eye- 
witness whom we have before cited, and who had often admired 
him in the tribiuie, “ never had his look, his gesture, his lan- 
guage, and bis voice more profoundly affected his hearers.” 

The words of Vergniaud were lost, their impression alone 
remained. 
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After having united all the moral proofs of the existence of 
a being whom he termed the Supreme Being, — after haying 
demonstrated the necessity of a Providence, the consequence of 
the excellence of this Supreme Being, and the necessity of jus- 
tice, a divine debt of the Creator, towards his creatures,— 
after having cited, from Socrates to Oio^roi and from Cicero to 
all the just who have perished, the uMve’rsal belief of all peo- 
ples and philosophers, a proof above all others, since there 
is in nature on instinct of a future existence, as strong as the 
instinct of a present life, — after having carried, even to en- 
thusiasm, the cei’tointy of a continuation of existence, after this 
present state, which is not destroyed but metamorphosed by 
death, — “ But,” added he, in more eloquent language, exalted 
even to lyricism, and bringing the subject to the condition of 
his fellow-prisoners, to deduce his strongest proof from them- 
selves, “aro not wo ourselves the best proof of immortality? 
Wo, calm, serene, unmoved in the presence of the corpse of 
our friend — of our own corpse — discussing, like a peaceful 
assembly of philosophers, on the light or darkness which shall 
succeed our last sigh; dying, ^ore happy than Danton, who 
will live, ' — than Robespierre, who will triumph. Whence then 
arises this calmness in our discourse, and this serenity in our 
souls? Is it not in us the result of the feeling that we have 
performed a great duty towards humanity? What is our 
country — what is humanity? Is it this mass of animated dust 
which is to-day man, to-morrow a heap of clay? No, it is not 
for this living olod of earth, it is for the spirit of humanity 
and our fatherland that we die. What are we ourselves but 
atoms of this collective spirit of the human race ? Each of the 
men who compose our species has an immortal spirit, imperish- 
able, and confounded with that soul cf his country and man- 
kind for which it is so sweet, so glorious, to devote ourselves 
— to suffer, and to die. It is for this reason,” continued he, 
“that we are not sublime dupes, but beings who obey their 
moral instinct j and who, when they have fulfilled this duty, 
will live, suffer, or enjoy in immortality the destinies of 
humanity. Let us die then, not with confidence, but certainty. 
Our couscieuco is our guide in this mighty trial ; our judge, 
the great Eternal, whose name is sought for by ages, and to 
whose designs we are subservient as tools which he breaks in 
the work, but whose fragments fall at his feet. Death is but 
the greatest act of life, since it gives birth to a higher state of 
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existence. W ere ifc not thus,” added he, more solemnly, “ there 
would be something greater than God. It would ho the just 
man, immolating himself uselessly and hopelessly for his coun- 
try. This suiJposition is a folly of blasphemy, and I repel it 
with contempt or horror. No I Vcrgniaud is not greater than 
God, but God is more just than Vergniaud, and will not, 
to-morrow, suffer him to ascend a scaffold, but to justify and 
avenge him in future ages.” 

Pauoliet made an eloquent discourse on the Passion, com- 
paring their death to Calvary. They wore all much moved, 
and many wept. 

Vergniaud reconciled, in a fow words, all tho different 
opinions. “ Let us believe what we will,” said he, “ but let 
US die certain of our life and tho price of our death. Let ua 
each sacrifice what we possess, tho one his doubt, the other his 
faith, all of us our blood for liberty. When man offers him- 
self as a victim to Heaven, what more can he give ? ” 

Daylight began to stream in at the windows. Lot ua go 
to bed,” said Ducos: “life is sp trifling a thing that it is not 
worth the hour of sloop wo lose in regretting it.” “Let us 
watoh,” said Lasourco to Sillory and Fauchotj “otornity is 
so certain and so terrible that a thousand lives would not suf- 
fice to prepare for it.” They rose from table, and rodntered 
their chambers, whore most of them threw theraselvos on their 
beds. 

Thu'teon remained in the larger dungeon ; some conversed 
in whispers, others wept, some slept. At eiglit o’clock they 
were allowed to walk about in tho corridors. The Abb6 Lam- 
bert, the pious friend of Briasob, who had i)ass 0 d tho night at 
tho door of their dungeon, was still a^vaiting permission to 
oominimicate with them. Brissot, perceiving liim, sprang for- 
ward and clasped him in his arms. The priest offered him the 
assisLanoo of his ministry, to soften or sanctify death ; but 
Brissot gratefully but firmly refused. “ Do you know any- 
thing more holy than the death of an honest man, who dies for 
having refused tho blood of his fellow-creatures to wretches ? ” 
said he. The abbs said uothiug more. 

Lasouroe, wlio had witnessed the interview, approached 
Brissot. “Do you behove,” said ho to him, “in the immor- 
tality of your soul, and the providence of God? ’’ “ I do be- 

lieve iu them,” returned Brissot ; “and it is because I believe 
in them that I am about to die.” “Well,” replied Lasource, 
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there is but a step from thence to religion* I, the miniater 
of another faith, have never so much admired the ministers 
of yours, as in these dungeons into which they bring the par- 
don of Heaven to the oondemned. In your place I should 
confess.” Brissot made no reply, but joined Vergniaud, Gen- 
sonne, and the younger prisoners, most of whon> declined the 
aid of the priest. Some sat on the stone parapet, others waited 
about arm in arm ; some knelt at the priest's feet, and received 
absolution after a brief confession of their faults. All await- 
ing calmly the signal for their departure, and resembling by 
their attitude a halt previous to the battle. 

The Abbe Emery, although a nonjuring priest, had ob- 
tained permission, to see Fauchet at the grating that separated 
the court from the corridor, and there listened to and absolved 
the bishop of Calvados. Fanchet, absolved and penitent, lis- 
tened to the confession of Sillery, and bestowed on his friend 
the divine pardon he had just received. 

At ten o’clock the executioners came to prepare them for 
the scaffold, Gensonne, piokii^ up a lock of hia black hair, 
gave it to the Abbe Lambert, and begged him to give it to his 
wife, whose residence he named. Tell her it is all I can send 
her of my remains, and that my last thoughts in death were 
hers.” V^ergniaud drew his watch from his pocket, scratched 
with a pen some initials, and the date of the 30th of October, 
in the inside of the gold cose, and gave it to one of tho assist- 
ants to transmit it to a young girl to whom he was tenderly 
attached, and ^Yholn it is said he had intended to marry. 

All had a name, a regret, a friendship ; all had some souvenir 
oE themselves to send to those they left on earth. The hope of 
a remembrance here is the last tie that binds the dying to life, 
These mysterious legacies were all duly delivered. 

When all was ready, and the last lock of hair had fallen on 
the stones of the dungeon, the executioners and gem d'armB 
made the condemned maroli in a column to the court of the 
palace, where five carts, surrounded by an immense crowd, 
awaited them. The moment they emerged from the Coucier- 
gerie the Girondists burst into the Marseillaise,” laying stress 
on these verses, which contained a double meaning-^ 

Contre nous de la tyraniiie 
L'dtenclard sanglant eat lev^,” 

From this moment they ceased to think of themselves, in 
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order to think of the eX;arapld'’Of 'tljie <Jeath of republicans they 
■wished to leave the peopleI., .;;Xl<eit' voices sank at the end of 
each verse, only to rise more '.^oi^’bus yt the first line of the 
next verse. Each cart coflt^ifted^ fhur, 'vvith the exception of 
the last, in -which lay the Ijody pf'^alazo. His head, shaken 
by the concussion over the ■stohQ^^j'.'^^Jed. to tmd fro before his 
friends, who were forced to pyes to avoid seeing his 

livid features, hut who. still,.^in^^4^i~ the strain. On their 
arrival at the scaffold tliay''alrera^|lsi:€i,c'^in token of community 
in liberty, life, ancj,''^t^ 1 tthf and. tl^^-Yeaumed their funereal 
chant. All clied 'wjtU’itJAhW^l^P^'V ' SU'l^l’y, ■'vith irony, after 
ascending the piatff\rm, , ■wrilke'*^ .round, saluting- the people 
as though to thank th'eih for his glory and- death. The hymn 
became feebler at each fall of the ax 5 one voice still continued 
it, that of V ©rgniaud, executed tho last. Like his companions, 
lie did nob die, but passed away in enthusiasm, and his life, 
commenced by immortal orations, ended by a hymn to the cter* 
nity of the Revolution. 

One cart bore away their bodies, and one grave, by tho side 
of that of Loiiis XVI,, receive.cJ^them. 

Some years afterwards, in searching the archives of the 
parish of La Madeleine, the bill of the gravedigger of the 
Commune was found, with the order of the president on the 
national treasury for its payment. “ Twenty-two deputies of 
the Gironde; the coffins, 147 franca; expenses of interment, 
68 francs ; total 210 francs.’' 

Suoh was the price of the shovelfuls of earth that covered 
tho founders of the republic. Never did iEaohylus or Shake- 
speare invent a more bitter derision of fate than this bill of a 
gravedigger, demanding and rooeiving his pay for having 
alternately buried all the monarchy and all the ropuhlio of 
a mighty nation. 

Such were tho last moments of these men ; they had, dur- 
ing their short life, all the illusions of hope ; tliey had in deatli 
the greatest happiness which Heaven reserves for great minds, 
that martyrdom that rejoices in itself, and which elevates to 
tho sanctity of a victim the man who perialios for his con- 
science and his country. It would he superfluous to judge 
them ; they have boon judged by their life and death. They 
committed three errors : the first in not having boldly pro- 
claimed the republic before the 10th of August, at the opening 
of the Legislative Assembly j the second, in having conspired 
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against the constitution of 1791, and by this means forcing the 
national sovereignty to act as a faction, taken part of the death 
of the king, and forced the Revolution to employ cruel means ; 
the third wos in the time of the Gonyenbion, having souglit to 
govern ■when they should have given battle. 

They had three virtpca which amply atoned for their, de- 
fects ip the eyes of posterity.' They adored liberty, they 
founded the republic,'tli{lb'’'p‘m(^'(^ua truth of future govern- , 
ments, and they died. fOr^iia:^|agwl^ise|l 'blood to the people. 
Their age condeir(noclQi^,4od^i^‘i, 'ail'd- the future has glorir 
fled and pardoned themi ,r(Fh^^ci^.Jb.3c^‘8q they would not 
permit liberty tp sully hhvsejt ,ap‘d-C^‘..^ieit'memor^ -wlII be 
engraved tlmt inscription .which ‘Vcrgnifttid) "tholr voice, ivTote 
with hi.s own hand oh the wall of his dungeon — “ Death rather 
Uiap dishonor.” Potms mori qv^oin fosiiarV' , 

. Scarcely had their heads rolled .on the scaKold than a 
gloomy and sanguinary hue spread itself, instead'of the luster • 
of their party, over the Convention, ■ Youth, beauty, illusion, 
genius, eloquence, — all seemed to disappear 'with them. Paris 
might have, said with LiaoedroThon, after the loss of her youth 
in battle, “ The country has lost, »its flower'; liberty 'has lost ; 
its ytresifye; the republic has lost. its spring!”, ■ 

’ . Whilst. the twenty-two Gii'Ondists perished thus at Paris, 
Petion, Buzot, Bai’baroux, end Quadet wandered, hunted like 
wild he&stSi ia the forests and cavos of the Gironde, Madsi'na ■ 
Borland awaited her fato in a dungeon of the prison of the 
Abbaye. Dumouriez plotted in exile to escape, his remorse ; 
and La l^ayetLO, -who had been faithful to, liberty at least, px- 
piated in tlie subterranean oclls of the fortress of Olmiitz the 
crime of having been its apostle, and of still px’ofessiiig it even 
in his' chains. 

A TALE OP TWO CITIES. 

By OHABI.es DICKBNa. 

[CiiAntns DroicRKf!, one of tho greateab novollstg end humoriBtfl of the world, 
waa bom robmary 7, 1812, at rortaoa, I5iig. His father being nnprosporous, ho 
had no regular edaoatloii and muoh liardahlp ; atfourtoon bocamo an attornoy>e 
clerk, and at soventaon a roportoi. His first short story appeared In Decomber, 
1838 1 the collected " Skotches by Boz in 1886, wlitoh also saw tho first number of 
*‘Tho Pickwick Papers,’* finished In Novombor, 1087. There followed Oliver 
Twist,** '^Nlobolaa Nloklobyi** Master Ilnmphroy’e Clock** (finally dissolved 
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into tUo “Old Ottvloslty Shop’’ and “Barnaby Rudgo^), tbo “Amoncan 
Notes “ Martin Chnzzlowifc,** tbo “ CbWstniaa Carol *’ (other Clulstnias stories 
followed later), “Notes from Italy, “ “Dombey and Son,” “Pavicl Copper- 
fleid,” “Bloak House,” “Hard Times,” “Little Dorrit,” “Groat Expecta- 
tions,** “A Tale of Two Cities,” “Our Mutual Friend,** and tlio imfinlshcd 
“ Edwin T>i'ood.** BBvex'al of tbe&o, ami big “ Uncommorclal Traveller** papers, 
appeared in All the Year iUoiwid, which lio edited. IIo died Juno 0, 1870.] 


The Sea Still Rises. 

Haggabd Sainli Aotoine hnd had only one exultant weelc, 
in "wliioh to soften his modicum of hard and bitter broad to 
such extent as he could, with the relish of fraternal embraces 
and congratulations, when Madame Dcfarge sat at her counter 
as usual, presiding over the customers. Madame Defarge wore 
no rose in her head, for the great brotherhood of Spies had be- 
come, even in one short week, extremely ohary of trusting them- 
selves to the saint’s mercies. The lamps across his streets had 
a portentously elastic swing with them. 

Madame Defarge, with her awns folded, sat in the morning 
light and heat, contemplating the wine shop and the street. In 
both, there were several knots of loungers, squalid and miser- 
able, but now with a manifest sense of power enthroned on their 
distress. The raggedost nightcap, awry on the wretohedest 
head, had this crooked significance in it ; “I know how hard it 
has grown for mo, tho wearer of this, to support life in myself ; 
hut do you know how easy it has grown for me, the wearer of 
this, to destroy life in you ? ” Every loan bare arm, that had 
been without work before, had this work always ready for it 
now, that it could strike. The fingers of tho knitting women 
were vicious, with the oxpericnco that they could tear, Tliora 
was a change in the appearance of Saint Antoine } the imago 
had been, hammoring into this for hundreds of years, and the 
last finishing blows had told mightily on the expression. 

Madame Dofargo sat observing it, with such supprcaaod ap- 
proval as was to bo desired in the loader of the Saint Antoine 
women. One of her sisterhood knitted beside her. The short, 
rather plump wife of a starved grocer, and the mother of two 
children withal, this lieutenant had already earned the oompli- 
mentary name of The Vengeance. 

“ Hark I ” said The Vengeance. “ Listen then f Who 
eomoa?” 

As if>a train of powder laid from the outermost bound of 
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the Saint Antoine Quarter to the wine-shop door had been 
suddenly fired, a fast-spreading murmur came rushing along. 

“ It is Dofarge,” said inadame. “ Silence, patriots 1 ” 

Defarge came in breathless, pulled o3 a rod cep he wore, 
and looked around him I “Listen, everywhere ! ” saidmademe 
again. “ Listen to him I " Defargo stood, panting, against a 
background of eager eyes and open mouths, formed outside the 
door j all those \YiLhm the wine shop had sprung to their feet. 

“ Say llien, my husband. What is it ? ” 

“ News from the ollior world I ” 

“ How then ? ” cried madame, contemptuously. “ The other 
^yorld?” 

“Does everybody here recall old Toulon, who told the 
famished people that they might oat grass, and who died, and 
went to Hell ? ” 

“ Everybody I ” from all throats. 

“ The news is of hiin. He is among us I ” 

“ Among us ! ” from the universal throat again. “ And 
dead?” , 

“ Not dead I He feared us so much — and with reason— 
that lio caused himself to be represented as dead, and had a 
grand mock funeral. But they have found him alive, hiding 
ill tlie country, and have brought him in. I have seen, him hut 
now, on Ids way to the Hdtol do Villo, a prisoner. I liave said 
tliat he had reason to fear us. Say all t JTad ho reason? ” 

Wretched old Hinnor of more than threescore years and ton, 
if he had never Icnown it yet, he would have known it in his 
heart of hearts if he could have hoard the answering cry. 

A moment of profound silence followed, Defarge and 
his wife looked steadfastly at one nnotlier, The Vengeanoe 
stooped, and tlio jar of a drum was hoard as she moved it at 
her feet boliiud the counter. 

“ Patriots I ” said Defarge, iu a determined voice, “ are wo 
ready? ” 

Instantly Madamo Defarge’s knife was in her girdle ; the 
drum was beating in the streets, as if it and a drummer had 
flown together by magic; and The Vengeance, uttering terrific 
shrieks, and flinging her arms about her head like all the forty 
Furies at once, was tearing from house to house, rousing tho 
women. 

The men were terrible, in the bloody-minded anger with 
wMoh they looked from windows, caught up what arms they 
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aivd TOma pouiiwg down, iwto ilia straata ", W^l. ^lie woman 
were a sight to chill the boldest, ■li’rom such honsehold occu- 
pations as their bare poverty yielded, 'from their children, from 
their aged and their aick crouchihg' on the bare ground fam- 
ished and naked, they ran out ^yith streaming hair, urging one 
another, and themselves, to madness with the wildest cries and 
actions. "Villain Foulon taken, luy sister I Old Foulon taken, 
my mother 1 Miscreant Foulon taken, my .daughter 1 Then, 
a score of others ran into tlie midst of these, beating their 
breasts, tearing their hair, and sor earning : Foulon alive I 
Fouion who told the starving peopilo they miglit eat grass I 
Foulon who told my old father that he might eat grass, when 
I had no bread to give him I . Foulon who told my baby it 
might auck grass, when theso breasts were dry with want I 
0 mother of God, this Foulon 1 O heaven, our Buffering 1 
Ilear mo, my dead baby and my withered father : I swear on 
my knees, on these stones, to avenge you on Foiilon 1 H\is- 
baiids, and brothers, and young men, Give ns the blood of 
Foulon, Give us the head of ^fonlon, Give us the heart of 
Foulon, Give us the body and soul of Foulon, Rend Foulon to 
pieces, and dig him into the ground that grass may grow from 
him I With these cries, numbers of the women, lashed into 
blind frenzy, \yliii’led about, striking and tearing at their own 
Mends until they dropped into a passionate swoon, and wore 
only saved by the men belonging to them from being tramjjled 
underfoot. 

Nevertheless, not a moment was lost; not a moment I 
This Foulon was at the Hotel de Villo, and might he loosed. 
Never, if Saint Antoine know liia own sufferings, insults, and 
wrongs 1 Armed men and women flocked out of the Quarter 
so fast, and drew even these last dregs after them with such a 
force of suction, that Avithiii a quarter of an hour there was 
not a human creature in Saint Antoine’s bosom but a few old 
crones and the wailing children. 

No. They were nil by that time choking the Hall of 
Examination where this old man, ugly and wicked, was, and 
overflowing into the adjacent open space and streets. The 
Defarges, husband and wife, The Vengeance, and Jacques 
Thi'oe, were in the first press, and at no great distance from 
liim in the Hall. ' 

“ See I ” cried madame, i)ointing with her knife, “ See the 
old villain bound with ropes. That was well done to tie a 
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buiioli of grass upon his back. Ha I lia I. that w\3 well 'done. ■ 
Let him eat it now 1 ” Madame put her knife 'ubder her 'arm 
and clapped her hands as at a play. • ' * ^ , 

The people immediately behind Madaipe Defarge, ekploin-J 
ing the cause of her satisfaction to those behind theftij apd 
those again explaining to othevs, and those to others, the 
neighboring streets resounded .with- tlia* .'dapping of hands, 
Similarly, during two or three *hours o-f di^wl,' and the win- 
nowing of many bushels of wordS, 'Madame' Lafarge’s frequent 
expressions of impatience Avero taken up, with njarvelous quick? 
ness, at a distance ; the more readily, bec’ause cer.tiiin men'wh’q 
had by sortfe wonderful exercise of agility climbed up the ex? 
ternal arohitootul'o to look in from the windows, ksievv Madame 
.Defai'ge well, and- acted as a telegraph between her an^ the 
crowd outside the bpilding. ' • ‘ - 

' At length the sun rose so high tliat it struclc a kindly lay 
as of hope of protection, directly down'uijon the 'old prisoner’s 
head. The favor Avas too much to bear; in an in&tant the 
barrier of dlist and chaff tly|,t had stood surprisingly long 
Avont to the* -Avinds, and Saint Antoine had got him ! 

It Avaa known directly, to the furthest confines of the oroAvd. 

I Defarge had bub sprung over a railing aiid a table, and folded 
the miserable Avretoh in a deadly embrace -7- Madame Defarge 
had bjit folloAved and turned her hand in one of the ropes with 
Avhich ho Avas tied — The Vengeance and Jaoques Three Aver e 
not yet up Avith them, and the, .men at the windows had not 
yob swooped into the Hall, like birds of prey from their high 
perches — Avheii the cry seemed to go up, all over the city, 
“ Bring him out I Bring him to 'the lamp I ” 

Down and up, and head foremost on the steps of the build- 
ing i noAv, on his knees ; now, on his feel ; noAV, on his back ; 
dragged, and struck at, and stifled by the bunches of grass and 
straAV that Avere thrust into his face by hundfeds of hands j 
torn, bruised, panting, bleeding, yet ahvays entreating tnd 
beseeching for mercy j now full of vehement agony of action, 
Avith a small clear "space about him as the people drew ono 
another back that they might see; noAV, a log of dead-wood 
drawn through a forest of legs ; ho Avas hauled to the nearest 
street corner Avhere one of the fatal lamps swung, and there 
Madame Defarge let him go — as a cat might have done to a 
mouse — ‘ and silently and composedly looked at him Avhile they 
made ready, and Avhile ho besought her : the Avomen passion- 
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ately screeching at him all the time, and the men sternly calling 
out to have him killed with grass in his mouth. Once, he went 
aloft and the rope broke, and they caught him shrieking ; twice, 
he went aloft, and the rope broke, and they caught him shriek- 
ing ; then, the rope was merciful, and held him, and his heEid 
was soon upon a pike, with grass enough in tlie mouth for all 
Saint Antoine to dance at the sight of. 

Nor was this tho end of the day’s bad work, for Saint 
Antoine so shouted and danced his angry blood up, tluit it 
boiled again, on liearing when the day closed in that the son- 
in-law of tlie dispatched, another of the people’s enemies and 
insultera, was coming into Paris under a guard five hundred 
strong, in cavalry alone. Saint Antoine wrote liis crimes on 
flaring sheets of paper, seized him — would have torn him out 
of the breast of an army to bear Koulon company — set his head 
and heart on pikes, and carried the three spoils of the clay, in 
Wolf procession, through the streets. 

Not before clark night did the men and women come back 
to the children, wailing and bijpadless. Then, the miserable 
bakers’ shops were beset by long flies of them, patiently waiting 
to buy bad bread ; and while they waited with stomachs faint 
and empty, they beguiled the tune by embracing one another 
on the triumphs of tJie daj^ and achieving them again in gossip. 
Gradually, these strings of ragged people shortened and frayed 
away i and then poor lights began to shine in high windows, 
and slender fives were made in the streets, at which neighbors 
cooked in common, afterwards supping at their doors. 

Scanty and insufficient suppers those, and innocent of meat, 
08 of most other sauce to wretched bread. Yet, human fellow- 
ship infused some nourishment into the flinty viands, and struck 
some sparks of cheerfulness out of them. Fathers and mothers 
who had had their full share in the wox'st of the day played 
gently with their meager children ; and lovers, witli such a 
world around them and before them, loved and hoped. 

It was almost inorning, when Defarge’s wine shop parted 
with its last knot of customers, and Monsieur Defarge said to 
madame his wife, in husky tones, while fastening the door : — 
At last it is come, my dear I ” 

‘‘ Eh well,” returned madame. “ Almost.” 

Saint Antoine slept, the Defarges slept: even The Ven- 
geance slept with her starved grocer, and the drum was at rest. 
The drum’s was the only voice in Saint Antoine that blood and 
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hurry had not changed. The Vengeance, aa custodian of the 
drum, could haye 'wakened him up and had the same speech 
out of him as before the Bastile fell, or old h'oulon was seized : 
not so with the hoarse tones of the men and women in Saint 
Antoine’s bosom. 


Fire Rises. 

There was a change on the village where tlie fountain fell, 
and where the mender of roads went forth daily to hammer 
out of the stones on the higliwny such morsels of bread as 
might serve for patches to hold liis poor ignorant soul and Ins 
poor reduced body together. The prison on the crag was not 
so dominant as of yore j there were soldiers to guard it, but 
not many ; there were officers to guard the soldiers, but not 
one of them knew what liis men would do — beyond this ; that 
it would probably not be wbat ho was ordered. 

Far and wide lay a ruined country, yielding nothing but 
desolation. Every green leaf,^every blade of grass and blade 
of grain, was as shriveled and poor as the miserable people. 
Everything was bowed down, dejected, oppressed, and broken. 
Habitations, fences, domesticated animals, men, women, children, 
and the soil that bore them — all worn out. 

Monseigneur (often a most worthy individual gentleman) 
was a national blessing, gave a chivalrous tone to things, was a 
polite example of luxurious and shining life, and a great deal 
more to equal purpose ; nevertheless, Monseigneur as a class 
had, somehow or other, brought things to this. Strange that 
Creation, designed expressly for Monseigneur, should be so 
soon wrung dry and squeezed out 1 There must be something 
sliortsighted in the eternal arrangements, surely I Thus it was, 
however ; and the last drop of blood having been extracted 
from the flint, and the last screw of the rack having been 
turned ao often that its purchase crumbled, and it now turned 
and turned with nothing to bite, Monseigneur began to run 
away from a phenomenon so low and unaccountable. 

But this was not the cliange on the village, and on many a 
village like it, For scores of years gone by, Monseigneur had 
squeezed it and wrung it, and had seldom graced it with his 
presence except for the pleasure of the chase — now found in 
hunting the people 5 now found in hunting the beasts, for 
whose preservation Monseigneur made edifying spaces of bar- 
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barous and barren wilderness. No, The change consisted in 
the appearance of strange faces of low caste, rather than in 
the disappearance of the high-caste, chiseled, and otherwise 
beatified and beatifying features of Monseignenr* 

For, in these times, as the mender of roads worked, solitary 
in tho dust, not often troubling himaelf to reflect that dust he 
was and to dust he must return, being for the most part too 
much occupied in thinking how little he had for supper and how 
much more he would eat if he had it — in these times, as he 
raised his eyes from his lonely labor, and viewed the prospect, 
lie would see some rough figure approaching on foot, the like of 
which was once a rarity in those parts, but was now a frequent 
presence, Aa it advanced, the mender of roads would discern 
without surprise that it was a shaggy-haired man, of almost 
barbarian aspect, tall, in wooden slices that were clumsy even 
to the eyes of a mender of roads, grim, rough, swart, steeped in 
the mud and dust of many highways, dank with the marshy 
moisture of many low grounds, sprinkled with the thorns and 
leaves and moss of many byways through woods. 

Such a man came upon him, like a ghost, at noon in the 
July weather, as he sat on the heap of stones under a hank, 
taking such shelter as he could get from a shower of hail. 

The man looked at him, looked at the village in the hollow, 
at the mill, and at the prison on the crag. When he had 
identified these objects in what benighted mind he had, he said, 
in a dialect that was juat intelligible ; — 

“ How goes it, Jacques 
All well, Jacques.^' 

“ Touch then I ’’ 

They joined hands, and the man sat down on a heap of 
stones. 

»No dinner?*' 

‘^Nothing but supper now,’* said the mender of roads, with 
a hungry face. 

“It is the fashion," growled the man. “I meet no dinner 
anywhere." 

He took out a blackened pipe, filled it, lighted it with flint 
and steel, pulled at it until it was a bright glow, then suddenly 
held it from him and dropped something into it from between 
his finger and thumb that blazed and went out in a puff of 
auioke. 

“Touch then." It was the turn of the mender of roads to 
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say it this time, after observing these operations. They again 
joined hands. 

“To-night? ” said the mender of roads. 

“To-night,” said the man, putting the pipe into his mouth. 

“ Where ? ” 

“ Here.” 

He and the mender of roads sat on the heap of stones look- 
ing silently at one another, with a hail driying in between them 
like a pygmy charge of bayonets, until the sky began to clear 
over the village. 

“Show me I ” said the traveler then, moving to the brow of 
the hill. 

“ See I ” returned the mender of roads, with extended 
finger. “ You go clown here, and straight through the street^ 
and past the fountain ” 

“To the Devil with all that I” interrupted the other, 
rolling his eye over the landscape. “ jT go through no streets 
and past no fountains. W ell ? ” 

“Weill About two leagues beyond the summit of that 
hill above the village.” 

“ Good. When do you cease to work ? ” 

“ At sunset.” 

“ Will you wake me, before departing ? I have walked two 
nights without resting. Let me finish my pipe, and I shall 
sleep like a child. Will you wake me ? ” 

“Surely.” 

The wayfarer smoked his pipe out, put it in his breast, 
slipped off his great wooden shoes, and lay down on his back 
on. the heap of stones. He was fast asleep directly. 

As the road mender plied his dusty labor, and the hail- 
clouds, rolling away, revealed bright bars and streaks of aky 
which were responded to by silver gleams upon the landscape, 
the little man (who wore a red cap now, in place of his blue 
one) seemed fascinated by the figure on the heap of stones. 
His eyes were so often turned towards it that he used his tools 
mechanically, and, one would have said, to very poor account. 
The bronze face, the shaggy black hair and beard, the coarse 
woolen red cap, the rough medley dress of homespun stuff and 
hairy skins of beasts, the powerful frame attenuated by spare 
living, and the sullen and desperate compression of the lips in 
sleep, inspired the meuder of roads with awe- The traveler 
had traveled far, and hie feet were footsore, and his ankles 
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cliafecl aud bleeding ; liia great slices, stuffed ^\ilh leaves and 
grass, bad been heavy to drag over the many long leagues, and 
Ilia elotlies were ohafed into holes as he hiniHelf was into sores. 
Stooping down beside him, the road mender tried to get a 
peep at seoret weapons in liis breast or where not; but in 
vain, fox he slept with his arms crossed upon him, and set as 
resolutely as his lips, l^ortified towns with their stoclcadcs, 
guardhouses, gates, trenches, and drawbridges seemed to the 
mender o| roads to be so much air as against this figure. And 
when he lifted Ida eyes from it to the horizon aud looked 
around, he saw in his small fancy similar figures, stopped by 
no obstacle, tending to centers all over FrancQ, 

The man slept on, indifferent to showers of hail and inter- 
vals of brightness, to sunshine on his face and shadow, to the 
pattering lumps of dull ice on his body and the diamonds into 
which the sun changed^ them, until the sun was low in the 
west, and the sky was glowing. Then, the mender of the 
roads having got his tools together and all things ready to go 
down into the village, roused hii^, 

^^GooCll” said the sleeper, rising on his elbow. ^'Two 
leagues beyond the summit of the hill ? 

“ About.” 

‘‘About. Goodt” 

The mender of reside went home, with the dust going on 
before him according to the set of the wind, and was soon at 
the fountain, squeezing himself in among the lean kiiie brought 
there to drink, and appearing even to whisper to them in his 
whispering to all the village. When the village had taken its 
poor supper, it did not creep to bed, aa it usually did, but came 
out of doors again, and remained there. A curious contagion 
of whispering was upon it, aud also, when it gathered together 
at the fountain in the dark, another curious contagion of look- 
ing expectantly at the sky in one direction only. Monsieur 
Gabelle, chief functionary of the place, became uneasy i went 
out On Ilia house top alone, and looked in that direction too ; 
glanced down from behind his chimneys at the darkening faces 
by the fountain below, and sent word to the sacristan who kept 
the keys of the ohuroh, that there might be need to ring the 
tocsin by and by. 

The night deepened. The trees environing the old chateau, 
keeping its solitary state apart, moved in a rising wind, as 
though they threatened the pile of buildings massive and dark 
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in the gloom. Up tho two terrace flights of steps the rain ran 
wildly, and beat at the great door, like a swift messenger rous- 
ing those within; uneasy rushes of wind went through the 
hall) among the old spears and kniveS) and passed lamenting 
up the stairs, and shook the curtains of the bed where the last 
Marquis had slept. East, West, North, and South, through 
the woods, four heavy-treading, unkempt figures crushed the 
high grass and cracked the branches, striding on cautiously to 
come together in the courtyard, Eour lights bi'oke out there, 
and moved away in different directions, and all was black 
again. 

Bat not for long. Presently, the chateau begun to make 
itself strangely visible by some light of its own, as though it 
were growing luminous. Then, a flickering streak played be- 
hind the architecture of the front, picking out transparent 
places, and showing where balustrades, areheS) and windows 
were. Tlien it soared higher, and grew broader and brighter. 
Soon, from a score of the great windows flames burst forth, 
and the stone faces awakened, ^stared out of fire. 

A faint murmur arose about the house from the few people 
who were left there, and there was a saddling of a hors© and 
riding away. There was spurring and splashing through the 
darkness, and bridle was drawn in the apace by the village 
fountain, and the horse in a foam stood at hlonsieur Gabelle's 
door. “ Help, Gabello ! Help, every one I The tocsin rang 
impatiently, bub other help (it that were any) there was none. 
The mender of roads, and two hundred and fifty particular 
friends, stood with folded arms at the fountain, looking at the 
pillar of fire in the sky. must be forty feet high,” said 
they, grimly ; and never moved. 

The rider from the clmtean, and the horso in a foam, clat- 
tered away through the village, and galloped up the stony steep, 
to the prlsoa on the crag. At the gate, a group of officers 
were looking at the fire; removed from them, a group of 
soldiers* “ Help, gentlemen officers I The chateau is on fire ; 
valuable objects may be saved from the flames by timely aid I 
Help, help ! ” The officers looked towards the soldiers, who 
looked at the fire ; gave no orders; and answered, with shrugs 
and biting of lips, ‘‘ It must burn.” 

As the rider rattled down the hill again and through the 
street, the village was illuminating. The mender of roads, 
and the two hundred and fifty particular friends, inspired aa 
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one man and woman by the idea of lighting up, had darted 
into their houses, and were putting candles in every dull little 
pane of glass. The general scarcity of everything occasioned 
candles to be borrowed in a rather peremptory manner of 
Monsieur Gabelle ; and in a moment of reluctance and hesi- 
tation on that functionary’s part, the mender of roads, o^ice so 
submissive to authority, had remarked that carriages were 
good to make bonfires with, and that post horses would roast. 

The chateau was left to itself to flame and burn, In the 
roaring and raging of the conflagration, a reddiot wind, driv- 
ing straiglit from the infernal regions, seemed to be blowing 
the edifice away. With the rising and falling of the blaze, the 
stone faces showed as if they were in torment. When great 
masses of stone and timber feh, the face vnth. the two dints in 
the nose became obscured; anon struggled out of the smoke 
again, as if it were the face of the cruel Marquis, burning at 
the stake and contending with the fire. 

The chateau burned ; the nearest trees, laid hold of by the 
fire, scorched and shriveled ; trees at a distance, fired by the 
four fierce figures, begirt the bfazing edifice with a new forest 
of smoke. Molten lead and iron boiled in the marble basin of 
the fountain ; the water ran dry ; the extinguisher tops of the 
towers vanished like ice before the heat, and triclded down into 
four rugged wells of flame. Great rents and splits branched 
out in the solid walls, like crystallization ; stupefied birds 
wheeled about and dropped into the furnace ; four fierce 
figures trudged away, East, West, North, and South, along 
the night-enshrouded roads, guided by the beacon they had 
lighted, towards their next destination. The illuminated vil- 
lage had seized hold of the tocsin, and, abolishing the lawful 
ringer, rang for joy. 

Not only that j but the village, light-headed with famine, 
lire, and bell ringing, and bethinking itself that Monsieur 
Gabelle had to do with the collection of rent and taxes ^ — 
though it was but a small installment of taxes, and no rent at 
all, that Gabelle had got in those latter days — became im- 
patient for an interview with him and, surrounding his house, 
summoned him to come forth for personal conference. Where- 
upon Monsieur Gabelle did heavily bar his door, and retire to 
hold counsel with himself. The result of that conference was 
that Gabelle again withdrew himself to his house top behind 
his stack of chimneys ^ this time resolved, if his door were 
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broken in (he was a small Southern man of retaUalive temper- 
ament) » to pitch himself head foremost over the parapet, aii4 
crush a man or two below. 

Probably Monsieur Gabelle passed a long night up theca, ‘ 
with the distant chateau for fire and candle, and the beating at 
his door, combined with the joy-ringing, for music j not to 
mention his having an ill-omened lamp slung across the road ■ 
before his posting-house gate, which the village showed a 
lively inclination to. displace is his favor. A trying suspense, 
to be passing a whole summer night on the brink of the black 
ocean, to take that plunge into it upon which Monsieur Gabelle 
had resolved I But, the friendly dawn appearing at last, and 
the rush candles of the village guttering out, the people 
happily dispersed, and Monsieur Gabelle came down bring- 
ing his life with him for that while. 

Within a hundred miles, and in the light of other fires, 
there were other functionaries less fortunate, that night and 
other nights, whom the rising sun found hanging across once 
peaceful streets, where they had been born and bred; also, 
there were other villagers and Townspeople less fortunate than 
the mender of roads and his fellows, upon whom the function- 
aries and soldiery turned with success, and whom they strung 
up in their turn. But the fierce figures were steadily wending 
East, West, North, and South, be that as it would; and who- 
soever hung, fire burned. The altitude of the gallows that 
would turn, to water and quench it, no functionary, by any 
stretch of mathematics, was able to calculate successfully. 
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Count Fersen. 

Rotaltv should, by this time) be far on witli its prepara- 
tions. Unhappily much preparation is needful. Could a 
Hereditary Representative be carried in leather vache, ho^y 
easy were it ! But it is not ao> 

New Clothes are needed; as usual, in all Epic transactions, 
were it in the grimmest iron ages; consider ‘‘Queen Chrim- 
hilde, with her sixty sempstresses,'^ in that iron Nibelungen 
Song I No Queen can stir without new clothes. Therefore, 
now, Dame Oampan whiaka assiduous to this mautuamaker 
and to that; and there is clipping of frocks and gowns, upper 
clothes and under, great and small ; sucli a clipping and scw^ 
ing as — might have been dispensed with. Moreover, her 
Majesty cannot go a step any whither without her Necessaire ; 
dear Necessaire, of inlaid ivory and rosewood ; cunningly de^ 
vised s which holds perfumes, toilet implements, infinite small 
queenlike furnitures : necessary to terrestrial life, Not with- 
out a cost of some five hundred louia, of much precious time, 
and difficult hoodwinking which does not blind, can this same 
Necessary of life be forwarded by the Flanders Carriers, ^ — 
never to get to hand. All which, you would say, augurs ill for 
the prospering of tho enterprise. But the whims of women and 
queens must be humored. 

Bouille, on his side, is making a fortified Camp at Mont- 
medi ; gathering Royal- Allemand, and all manner of other 
German and true French Troops thither, to watch the Aus- 
trians.'’ His Majesty will not cross the frontiers, unless on 
compulsion. Neither shall the Emigrants be much employed, 
hateful as they are to all people. Nor shall old war god Broglie 
haV0 any hand in the business ; but solely our brave BoiiilU ; 
to whom, on the day of meeting, a Marshal’s Baton shall be 
delivered, by a rescued King, amid the shouting of all tho 
troops. Ill the mean while, Paris being so suspicious, were it 
not perhaps good to write your Foreign Ambassadors an osten- 
sible Constitutional Letter ; desiring all Kings and men to take 
heed that King Louis loves the Constitution, that he has volun- 
tarily sworn, and does again swear, to maintain the same, and 
will reckon those his enemies who affect to say otherwise? 
Such a Constitutional Circular is dispatched by Couriers, is 
communicated confidentially to the Assembly, and printed in 
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all Newspapers; with the finest effect. Simulation and dis' 
simulation mingle extensively in human affairs. 

We observe, however, that Count Fersen is often using his 
Ticket of Entry ; which surely he has clear right to do. A 
gallant Soldier and Swede, devoted to this fair Queen ; — as in^ 
deed the Highest Swede now is. Has not ICiug Gustav, famed 
fiery Chevalier clu Nord, sworn himself, by the old laws of 
chivaliy, her Knight? He will descend on fire wings, of Swe- 
dish musketry, and deliver her from these foul dragons, — if, 
alas, the assassin’s pistol intervene not! 

But, in fact, Count Fersen does seem a likely young soldier, 
of alert decisive ways : he circulates widely, seen, unseen; and 
has business on hand. Also Colonel the Duke de Choiseul, 
nephew of Ohoisenl the great, of Choiseul the now deceased ; 
he and Engineer Goguelat are passing and repassing between 
Metz and the Tiiileries : and Letters go in cipher, — one of 
them, Q most important one, hard to decipher; Fersen having 
ciphered it in haste. As for puke de Villequier, he is gone 
ever sinco the Day of Poniards; but his Apartment is useful 
for her Majesty. 

On the other side, poor Commandaub Gouvion, watching at 
the Tuileries, second in National conunand, sees several things 
hard to interpret. It is the same Gouvion who sat, long months 
ago, at the Townhall, gazing helpless into that Insurrection of 
Women; motionless, as the brave stabled steed when conflagra- 
tion rises, tiU Usher Maillard snatched his drum, Sincerer 
Patriot there is not ; bnt many a shiftier. He, if Dame Cam- 
pan gossip credibly, is paying some similitude of love court to 
a certain false Chambermaid of the Palace, who betrays much 
to him : the Necessaire, the clothes, the packing of jewels, — 
could he understand it when betrayed? Helpless Gouvion 
gazes with sincere glassy eyes into it; stirs up his sentries to 
vigilance ; walks restless to aucl fro; and hopes the best. 

But, on the whole, one finds that, in the second week of 
June, Colonel de Choiseul is privately in Paris ; having come 
to see his children.’' Also that Fersen has got a stupendous 
new Coach built, of the kind named Berliiie ; done by the first 
artists ; according to a model : they bring it home to him, in 
ChoiseiiFs presence ; the two friends take a proof drive in it, 
along the streets ; in meditative mood; then send it up to 
“Madame Sullivan’s, in the Rue de Clichy,” fur North, to wait 
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there till wanted. Apparently a certain Enasian Baroneaa de 
KorfE, with Waiting Woman, Valet, and two Children, will 
travel homeward with some state : in whom these young mili- 
tary gentlemen take interest ? A Passport has been procured 
for her ; and much assistance shown, with Coach Builders and 
such like ; — so helpful-polite are young military men. Person 
has likewise purchased a Chaise fit for two, at least for two 
waiting maids ; fm-ther, certain necessary horses ; one would 
say, he is himself quitting France, not without outlay? We 
observe finally that their Majesties, Heaven willing, will assist 
at Oorpus-Clu'isti Day, this blessed Summer Solstice, in Assump- 
tion Cburch, here at Paris, to the joy of all the world. For 
which same day, moreover, brave Bouille, at Metz, as we find, 
has invited a party of friends to dinner ; but indeed is gone 
from home, in the interim, over to Monlinedi. 

These are of the Phenomena, or visual Aijpearanoes, of this 
wide-working terrestrial world : which truly is all phenomeual, 
what they call spectral : and never rests at any moment ; one 
never at any moment can Itnow^why. 

On Monday night, the 20th of June, 1791, about eleven 
o’clock, there is many a hackney coach, and glass coach (car- 
rosse do remise), still rumbling, or at rest, on the streets of 
Paris. But of all glass coaches, we recommend this to Ihee, O 
Reader, which stands drawn up in the Rue do I’Eohelle, hard 
by the Carrousel and outgato of the Tuilcries 5 iii the Rue de 
I’Echelle tliat then was ; “opposite Ronsin the saddler’s door,” 
as if waiting for a fare there I Not long does it wait : a hooded 
Dame, with two hooded Children, has issued from Villequier’s 
door, where no sentry walks, into the Tnileries Court of 
Princes 5 into tlie Carrousel ; into the Rue de I’Echelle ; where 
the Glass Coachman readily admits them ; and again waits. 
Not long ; another Dame, likewise liooded or shrouded, leaning 
on a servant, issues in the same manner ; bids the servant 
good night ; and is, in the same manner, hy the Glass Coach- 
man, cheerfully admitted. Whither go ao many Dames ? ’Tis 
his Majesty’s Couohee, Majesty just gone to bed, and all the 
Palace world is retiring home. But the Glass Coachman still 
waits i his fare seemingly incomplete. 

By and by, we note a thickset Individual, in round hat and 
peruke, arm and arm with some servant, seemingly of the Run- 
ner or Courier sort ; ho also issues through Villequier’s door ; 
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starts a slioe buckle as he passes one of the sentries, stoops 
down to clasp it again ; is, however, by the Glass Ooachmaa, 
still more cheerfully admitted. And noiOy is his fare complete*^ 
Not yeti the Glass Coachman still waits. — Ahis I and the false 
Chambermaid lias warned Gouvion that she thinks the Royal 
Family will fly this very night i and Gouvion, distrusting his 
own glazed eyes, has sent express for Lafayette ; and Lafay- 
ette’s Carriage, flaring with lights, rolls this moment through 
the inner Arch of the Carrousel, — where a Lady shaded in 
broad g}^psy hat, and leaning on the arin of a servant, also of 
the Runner or Courier sort, stands aside to let it pass, and has 
even the whim to touch a spoke of it with her hadine, — light 
little magic rod which she calls badine, such as the Beautiful 
then wore. The flare of Lafayette’s Carriage rolls past : all is 
found quiet in the Court of Princes; sentries 'at their post; 
Majesties’ Apartments closed in smooth rest. Your false Cham- 
bermaid must have been mistaken? Watch thou, Gouvion, 
with Argus’ vigilance ; for, of a truth, treachery is within these 
walls. ^ 

But where is the Lady that stood aside in gypsy hat, and 
touched the wheel spoke with her hadine? 0 Reader, that 
Lady that touched the wheel spoke was the Queen of France I 
jShe has issued sale throrigli that inner Arch, into the Carrousel 
itself; but not into the Rue de PEchelle. Flurried by the 
rattle and rencounter, she took the right hand nob tlm left ; 
neither she nor her Courier knows Paris ; he indeed is no 
Courier, but a loyal stupid ci-devaiit Bodyguard disguised as 
one, They are off, quite wrong, over the Pont Royal and 
River ; roaming disconsolate in the Rue de Bac ; far from tlio 
Glass Coachman, who still waits. Waits, with flutter of heart ; 
with thoughts — which he must button close up, under his 
jarvey surtoiit I 

Midnight clangs from all the City steeples ; one precious 
hour has been spent so ; most mortals are asleep. The Glass 
Coachman waits ; and in what mood ! A brother jarvey drives 
up, enters into conversation ; is answered cheerfully in jarvey 
dialect : the brothers of the whip exchange a pinch of snuff ; 
decline drinking together ; and part with good night, Bo the 
Heaveus blest ! here at length is the Queen lady, in gypsy hat ; 
safe after perils ; who has had to inquire her way. She too is 
admitted ; her Courier jumps aloft, as the other, who is also a 
disguised Bodyguard, has done : and now, 0 Glass Coachman 
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of a thousand, — Count Fersen, for the Reader sees it is thou, 
— drive 1 

Dust shall not stick to the hoofs of Fersen : crack I crack I 
the Glass Coach rattles, and every soul breathesi lighter. But 
is Fersen on the right road ? Northeastward, to the Barrier of 
Saint-Martin and Metz Highway, thither were ^ve bound : and 
lo, he drives right Northward I The royal Individual, in round 
hat and peruke, sits astonished ; but right or wrong, there is no 
remedy. Crack, crack, we go incessant, through the slumber- 
ing City. Seldom, since Paris rose out of mud, or the Long- 
haired Kings Avent in Bullock Carts, was there such a drive. 
Mortals on each hand of you, close by, stretched out horizontal, 
dormant ; and we aUve and quaking 1 Crack, crack, through 
the Rue de Grammont ; across the Boulevard ; up the Rue de 
la Chaussee d’ Antin, — these windows, all silent, of Number 42, 
were Mirabeau’s. Toivard the Barrior, not of Saint-Martin, 
but of Clichy on the utmost North 1 Patience, ye royal Indi- 
viduals ; Fersen understands what he is about. Passing up 
the Rue de Clichy, he alights for one moment at Madame Sul- 
livan’s : “ Did Count Feraen’s Coachman get the Baroness de 
Korff’s new Berime ? ” — ‘‘ Gone with it an hour and half ago,” 
grumbles responsive the drowsy Porter. — “ O’est bien." Yea, 
it is weU ; — though had not such hour and half been lost, it 
were still better. Forth therefore, O Fersen, fast, by the Bar- 
rier de Clichy 5 then Eastward along the Outer Boulevard, 
what horses and whipcord can do 1 

Thus Fersen drives, through the ambrosial night. Sleeping 
Paris is now all on the right hand of him ; silent except for 
some snoring hum : and now he is Eastward as far as the Bar- 
rier de Saint-Martin : looking earnestly for Baroness de Korff’s 
Berline. This Heaven’s Berlino ho at length does descry, 
drawn up with its six horses, his own German Coacliraan wait- 
ing on the box. Right, thou good German : now haste, Avhither 
thou knowest ? — and as for us of the Glass Coach, haste too ; 
O haste ; much time is already lost 1 The august Glass Coach 
fare, six Insides, hastily packs itself into the new Berline ; two 
Bodyguard Couriers behind. The Glass Coach itself is turned 
adrift, its head toAvavd the City ; to wander whither it lists, — 
and be found next morning tumbled in a ditch. But Fersen is 
on the new box, with its brave new haramercloths ; flourish- 
ing his whip ; he bolts forward toAvard Bondy. There a third 
and final Bodyguard Courier of ours ought surely to be, with 
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post horses ready ordered. There likewise ought that pur- 
chased Chaise, with the two Waiting Maids and tlieir band- 
boxes, to be ; whom also her Majesty could not travel without. 
Swift, thou deft Fersen, and may the Heavens turn it well ! 

Once more, by Heaven’s blessing, it is all well. Here is 
the sleeping Hamlet of Bondy ; Chaise with Waiting Women ; 
horses all ready, and postilions with their churn boots, impa- 
tient in the dewy da^vn. Brief harnessing done, the postilions 
with their churn hoots vault into the saddles ; brandish cir- 
cularly their little noisy whips. Fersen, under his jarvey sur- 
taut, bends in lowly silent reverence of adieu; royal hands 
wave speechless inexpressible response ; Baroness de KorfiE’s 
Berline, with the Royalty of France, bounds off : forever, as it 
proved. Deft Fersen dashes obliquely Northward, through the 
country, toward Bougret ; gains Bougret, finds liis German 
Coachman and chariot waiting there; cracks off, and drives 
undiscovered into unknown space. A deft active man, we say ; 
what he undertook to do is nimbly and successfully done. 

« 

And so the Royalty of France is actually fled ? This pre- 
cious night, the shortest of the year, it flies, and drives I 
Baroness de Korff is, at bottom, Dame de Tourzel, Gov- 
erness of the Royal Children : she who came hooded with the 
two hooded little ones 5 little Dauphin ; little Madame Royale, 
known long afterwards as Duchesse cVAngouleme. Baroness 
de Kor££*s Waiting Maid is the Queen in gypsy hat. The royal 
Individual in round hat and peruke, he is Valet for the time 
being. The other hooded Dame, styled Tmveling Qompanion^ 
is kind Sister Elizabeth ; she had sworn, loiig since, when the 
Insurrection of Women was, that only death should part her 
and them. And so they rush there, not too impetuously, 
through the Wood of Bondy; — over a Rubicon in their o^Yn 
and France’s History. 

Great ; though the future is all vague I If we reach 
Bouille ? If we do not reach him ? O Louis I and this all 
round thee is the great slumbering Earth (and overhead, the 
great watchful Heaven); the slumbering Wood of Bondy, — 
where Long-haired Ohilderio Donothing was struck through 
with iron ; not unreasonably, in a world like ours. These 
peaked stone towers are Rainey ; towers of wicket D^Orleans, 
All slumbers save the multiplex rustle of our new Berline. 
Loose-skirted scarecrow of an Herb Merchant, with his ass and 
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early greens, toilsomely plodding, seems the only creature -vve 
meet. But right ahead the great Northeast sends up ever- 
more his gray brindled dawn : from dewy branch, birds here 
and there, with short deep warble, salute the coming Sun. 
Stars fade out, and Galaxies ; Street Lamps of the City of God. 
The Universe, 0 my brothers, is flinging wide its portals for 
the Levee of the Great High King. Thou, poor King Louis, 
farest nevertheless, as mortals do, toward Orient lands of Hope ; 
and the Tuileries with its Levees, and France and the Earth 
itself, is but a larger kind of dog hutch, — occasionally going 
rabid. 


The RETtruN. 

So, then, our grand Royalist Plot, of Flight to Metz, has 
executed itself. Long hovering in the background, as a dread 
royal uUimutum^ it has rushed forward in its terrors : verily to 
some purpose. How many Royalist Plots and Projects, one 
after another, cunningly devispd, that were to explode like 
powder mines and thunderclaps; not one solitary Plot of 
which has issued otherwise ! Powder mine of a Seance Royale 
on the 23d of June, 1789, which exploded as we then said, 
“ through the touchhole ” ; which next, your war god Broglie 
having j'eloaded it, brought a Bastille about your ears. Then 
came fervent Opera Repast, with ilourishing of sabers, and 0 
Jiialiard, 0 my King;, which aided by Hunger, produces 
Insurreotion of Women, and Pallas Athene in the shape of 
Demoiselle Theroigne. Valor profits not ; neither has fortune 
smiled on fanfaronade. The Bouille Armament ends as the 
Broglie one has done. Man after man spends laim.self in this 
cause, only to work it quicker ruin ; it seems a cause doomed, 
forsaken of Earth and Heaven. 

On the 6th of October gone a year, King Lonis, escorted by 
Demoiselle Theroigne and some two hundred thousand, made 
a Royal Progress and Entrance into Paris, such as man had 
never witnessed ; we prophesied him Two more such ; and 
accordhjgly another of them, after this Plight to Metz, is now 
coming to pass. Theroigne will not escort here ; neither does 
Mirabeau now “sit in one of the accompanying carriages.” 
Miraheau lies dead, in the Pantheon of Great Men. Theroigne 
lies living, in dark Austrian Prison ; having gone to Liege, 
professionally, and been seized there. Bemurmured now by 
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tli0 hoarse-flowing Danube : the light oi her Patriot Supper 
Parties gone quite out ; so lies Theroigne : she shall speak 
with the Kaiser face to face, and return. And France lies — 
how I Fleeting Time shears down the great and the little j 
and in two years alters many things. 

But at all events, here, we say, is a second Ignominioua 
Royal Procession, though much altered ; to be witnessed also 
by its hundreds of thousands. Patience, ye Paris Patriots; 
the Royal Berline is returning. Not till Saturday : for the 
Royal Berline travels by slow stages ; amid such loud-voiced 
confluent aea of National Guards, sixty thousand aa they count; 
amid such tumult of all people. Three National Assembly 
Commissioners, famed Barnave, famed Petion, generally re- 
spectable Latour-Maubourg, have gone to meet it; of whom 
the tAvo former ride in the Berline itself beside Majesty, day 
after day. Latour, as a mere respectability, and man of whom 
all men speak weU, can ride in the rear, with Dame de Tourzel 
and the Soiibrettes. 

So on Saturday evening, about seven o’clock, Paris by hun- 
dreds of thousands is again cirawii up ; not now dancing the 
tricolor joy dance of hope ; nor as yet dancing in fury dance of 
hate and revenge : but in silence, with vague look of conjec- 
ture, and curiosity mostly scientific. A Saint- Antoine Placard 
has given notice this morning that “ whosoever insults Louis 
shall be caned, whosoever applauds him shall be hanged.” Be- 
hold then, at last, that wonderful New Berline; encircled by 
blue National sea with fixed bayonets, which flows slowly, 
floating it on, through the silent assembled hundreds of thou- 
sands. Three yellow Couriers sit atop bound with ropes ; Pe- 
tion, Barnave, their Majesties, with sister Elizabeth, and the 
children of France, are within. 

Smile of erabarrassmentv or cloud of dull sournesa, is on the 
broad phlegmatic face of hie Majesty s who keeps declaring to 
the successive Official persons, what is evident, Eh bien, me 
Yoila (Well, here you have me) 5” and what is not evident, 
do assure you I did not mean to pass the frontiers ; ” speeches 
natural for that poor Royal Man ; which Decency would veil. 
Silent is her Majesty, with a look of grief and scorn ; natiu’al 
for that Royal Woman. Thus lumbera and creeps the igno- 
minious Royal Procession, through many streets, amid a sUent 
gazing people : comparable) Meroier thinks, to some Prooession 
du Roi de Bnsoohe 5 or say, Prooession of King Crispin, with 
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his Dates of Sutormauia and royal blazonry of Gordwainery. 
Except indeed tliat this is not comio ; ah no, it is coinico-tragic j 
with bound Oouriera, and a Doom hanging over it ; most fan- 
tastic, yet most miserably real. Miserablest fiebile ludibrium 
of a Piokle-herring Tragedy I It sweeps along there, in most 
imgorgeous pall, througli many streets in the dusty summer 
evening ; gets itself at lengtli wriggled out of sight 5 vanishing 
in the Tuileries Palace, — toward its doom, of slow torture, 
peine forte et dure. 

Populace, it is true, seizes the three rope-bound yellow 
Couriers ; will at least massacre them. But our august Assem- 
bly, which is sitting at this great moment, sends out Deputa- 
tion of rescue; and the whole is got huddled up. Barnave, 
“all dusty,’' is already there, in the National Hall; making 
brief discreet address and report. As indeed, through the 
whole journey, this Bariiave has been moat discreet, sympa- 
thetic ; and has gained the Queen’s trust, whose noblo instinct 
teaches lier always who is to be trusted. 'Very different from 
heavy Petion; who, if Cainpaii^speak truth, ate his luncheon, 
comfortably filled his wineglass, in the Royal Berliiie ; flung 
out his chicken bones past the nose of Royalty itself ; and, on 
the King’s saying, “ France cannot be a Republic,” answered, 
“No, it is not ripe yet.” Barnave ia henceforth a Queen’s 
adviser, if advice could profit; and her Majesty astonishes 
Dame Oampan by signifying almost a regard for Barnave ; and 
that, in a day of retribution and Royal triumph, Barnave shall 
not be oxeonted. 

On Monday night Royalty went; on Saturday evening 
it returns ; so much, within one short week, has Royalty 
accomplished for itself. The Pickle-herring Tragedy has 
vanished in the Tuileries Palace, toward “pain strong and 
hard.” Watched, fettered and humbled, as Roymlty never was. 
Watched even in its sleeping apartments and inmost recesses; 
for it has to sleep with door set ajar, bine National Argus 
watching, his eye fixed on the Queen’s curtains ; nayi on one 
occasion, as the Queen cannot sleep, be offers to sit by her pil- 
low, and converse a little I 

Charlotte Oobday. 

In the leafy months of June and July, several French De- 
partments germinate a sot of rebellious leaves, named 
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Proclamations, Resolutions, Journals, or Diurnals, “of tlie Un- 
ion for Resistance to Oppression.” In particular, the Town of 
Caen, in Calvados, sees its paper leaf of Bulletin de Caen sud- 
denl}^ bud, suddenly establisli itself as Newspaper there; under 
the Editorship of Girondin National Representatives I 

For among the proscribed Girondinsare certain of a more 
desperate humor. Some, as Vergniaiid, Valaze, Gensonne, “ ar- 
rested in their own houses,” will await with stoical resignation 
what the issue may be. Some, as Brissot, Rabaut, will talce to 
flight, to concealment; which, as the Paris Barriers are opened 
again in a day or two, is not yet difficult. But others there 
are who will rush, with Buzot, to Calvados ; or far over France, 
to Lyons, Toulon, Nantes, and elsewhither, and then rendezvous 
at Caen : to awaken as with war trumpet the respectable De- 
partments ; and strike down an anarchic Mountain Faction ; 
at least not yield without a stroke at it. Of this latter temper 
we count some score or more, of the Arrested, and of the Not- 
yet-arrested : a Buzot, a Barbaroux, Louvet, Guadet, Petion, 
who have escaped from Arrq^tment in their own homes ; a 
Salles, a Pythagorean Valady, a Duclmtel, the Duchatel that 
came in blanket and nightcap to vote for the life of Louis, who 
have escaped from danger and likelihood of Arrestment. These, 
to the number at one time of Twenty-seven, do accordingly lodge 
here, at the “ Inbeiidance or Departmental Mansion,” of the 
town of Caen in Calvados ; welcomed by Persons in Authority; 
welcomed and defrayed, having no money of their own. And 
the Bulletin de Caen comes forth, with the most animating 
paragraphs : How the Bourdeaux Department, the Lyons De- 
partment, this Department after the other is declaring itself j 
sixty, or say sixty-nine, or seventy-two respectable Departments 
either declaring, or ready to declare. Nay, Marseilles, it seems, 
will march on Paris by itself, if need be. So has Marseilles 
Town said, That she will march. But on the other hand, that 
Monteliniart Town has said, No thoroughfare ; and means even 
to “bury herself” under her own stone and mortar first, — of 
this be no mention in Bulletin de Caen, 

Snell animating paragraphs we read in this new Newspaper ; 
and fervors and eloquent sarcasm: tirades against the Moun- 
tain, from the pen of Deputy Salles; which resemble, say 
friends, Pascal’s “Provincials.” What is more to the purpose, 
these Girondins have got a General in chief, one Wimpfen, for- 
merly under Duraouriez ; also a eecondary questionable General 
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Puisaye^ and others] and are doing their best to raise a force 
for war. National Volunteers, whosoever is of right heart : 
gather in, ye National Volunteers, friends of Liberty; from our 
Calvados Townships, from the Eure, from Brittany, from far 
and near: forward to Paris, and extinguish Anarchy I Thus 
at Caen in the early July clays, there is a drumming and parad- 
ing, a perorating and consulting: Staff and Army; Couiicil; 
Club of Carabots, Anti-jaeobin fxuends of Freedom, to denounce 
atrocious Marat. With all which, and the editing of Bulletina, 
a National Representative has his hands full. 

At Caen it is moat animated ; and, as one hopes, more or 
leas animated in the Seventy-two Departments that adhere to 
us,” And in a France begirt with Cimmerian invading Coali- 
tions, and torn with an internal La Vendee, tlm is the conclu- 
sion we have arrived at : To put down Anarchy hy Civil War I 
Durum et durum, the Proverb says, non faciunt murum. La 
Vendee burns : San terra can do nothing there; he may return 
home and brew beer, Cimmerian bombshells fly all along the 
North. That Siege of Mentz is Jjecome famed ; — lovers of the 
Picturesque (as Goethe will testify), washed country people of 
both sexes, stroll thither on Sundays, to see the artillery work 
and counterwork; “you only duck a little while the shot 
whizzes past,” Conde is capitulating to the Austrians; Royal 
Highness of York, these several weeks, fiercely batters Valen- 
ciennes. For, alas, our fortified Camp of Famars was stormed ; 
General Dampierre wag killed; General Oustine was blamed, — 
and indeed is now come to Paris to give “explanations.” 

Against all which the Mountain and atrooious Marat must 
even make head as they can. They, anarohic Convention as 
they are, publish Decrees, expostulatory, explanatory, yet not 
without severity ; they ray-forth Commissioners, singly or in 
pairs, the olive branch in one hand, yet the sword in the other. 
Commissioners come even to Caen ; but without effect. Mathe- 
matical Romme, and Prieur named of the Cote d’Or, venturing 
tlrither, with their olive and sword, are packed into prison; 
there may Romme lie, under lock and key, “for fifty days 
and meditate his New Calendar, if he please. Cimmeria, La 
Vendee, and CivU War I Never was Republic One and Indi- 
visible at a lower ebb. — 

Amid which dim ferment of Caen and the World, History 
specially notices one thing : in the lobby of the Mansion de 
PIntendance, where busy Deputies are coming and going, a 
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young Lady with an aged valet, taking grave graceful leave of 
Deputy Barharoux. She is of stately Norman figure 5 in her 
twenty ‘fifth year; of heaiitiful still countenance; her name 
ia Charlotte Oorday, heretofore styled D’Armans, while Nobil- 
ity still was. Bcarbaroux hag given her a Note to Deputy Du^ 
perret,^ — him who once drew his sword in the effervescence. 
Apparently she will to Varia on some errand. "She was a 
Republican before the Revolution, and never wanted energy.’* 
A completeness, a decision, is in this fair female Figure. " By 
energy she means the spirit that will prompt one to sacrifice 
himself for his country.” What if she, this fair young Char- 
lotte, had emerged from her secluded stillness, suddenly like a 
Star; cruel-lovely, with half-angelic, half-demonic splendor; 
to gleam for a moment, and in a moment he extinguished ; to 
be held in memory, so bright complete was she, through long 
centuries I — Quitting Cimmerian Coalitions without and the 
dim-simtnering 25,000,000 within, History will look fixedly at 
this one fair Apparition of a Charlotte Corday ; will note 
whither Charlotte moves, how the little Life bums forth go ra- 
diant, then vanishes swallowecf of the Night. 

With Barbaroux^s Note of Introduction, and slight stock of 
luggage, we see Charlotte on Tuesday, the 9th of July, seated in 
the Oaeu Diligence, with a place for Paris. None takes fare- 
well of her, wishes her Good Journey; her Father will find a 
Una left, aignlEymg that she is gone to England, that he must 
pardon her, and forget her. The drowsy Diligence lumbers 
along, amid drowsy talk of Politics, and praise of the Mountain ; 
in which she mingles not : all night, aU day, and again all night. 
On Thursday, not long before noon, we are at the bridge of 
Neiiilly 5 here is Paris with her thousand black domes, the goal 
and purpose of thy journey I Arrived at the Inn de la Provi- 
dence in the Rue des Vieux Angustina, Charlotte demands a 
room; hastens to bed; sleeps all afternoon and night, till the 
morrow morning. 

On. the morrow morning, she delivers her Note to Duperret. 
It relates to certain Family Papers which are in the Minister of 
the Interior’s hands ; which a Nun at Caen, an old Convent 
friend of Charlotte’s, has need of ; which Duperret shall assist 
her in getting : this then was Charlotte’s errand to Paris ? She 
has finished this, in the course of Friday : — yet says nothing of 
returning. She has seen and silently investigated several things. 
The Gonvention, in bodily reality, she has seen ; what the 
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Mountain is like. The living physiognomy of Marai she could 
not sec ; he is sick at present, and confined to home. 

About eight on the Saturday morning, she purchases a large 
sheath knife in the Palais Royal ; then straightway, in the Place 
des Yictoirea, takes a hackney coach : the Rue de Pficole 

do Medecine, No. 44.” It is the residence of the Oitoyen 
Marat 1 — The Oitoyen Marat is ill, and cannot be seen ; which 
seems to disappoint her much. Her business is with Marat, 
then? Hapless beautiful Charlotte; hapless squalid Marat I 
From Caen in the utmost West, from Neuchatel in the utmost 
East, they two are drawing nigh each other ; tliey two have, 
very strangely, business together. — Charlotte, returning to her 
Inn, dispatches a short Note to Marat 5 signifying that she is 
from Caen, the seat of rebellion; that she desires earnestly to 
see him, and will put it in his power to do France a great ser- 
vice.” No answer. Charlotte writes another Note, still more 
pressing ; sets out with it by coach, about seven in the evening, 
herself. Tired day laborers have again finished their Week; 
huge Paris is circling and simmering, manifold according to its 
vague wont : this one fair Figure has decision in it ; drives 
straight, — toward a purpose. 

It is yellow July evening, we say, the 18lh of the month ; 
eve of the Bastille day, — when “M. Marat,” four years ago, 
in the crowd of the Pout Neuf, ehrewdly required of that Be- 
senv<al Hussar party, which had such friendly dispositions, to 
dismount, and give up their arras, then ” ; and became notable 
among Patriot men. Four years ; what a road he has traveled ; 
— and sits now, about half -past seven of the clock, stewing in 
slipper bath; sore afflicted; ill of Revolution Fever, — of what 
other malady this History had rather nob name. Excessively 
sick and rvorn, poor man : with precisely eleven pence half- 
penny of ready money, in paper ; with slipper hath ; strong 
three-footed stool for writing on, the while ; and a squalid*^ 
Washerwoman, one may call her: that is his civic establish- 
ment in Modical School Street; thither and not elsewhither 
has hia toad led theiu. Not to the reign of Brotherhood and 
Perfect Felicity : yet surely on the way toward that?^ — Hark, 
a rap again f A musical woman's voice, refusing to be rejected : 
it is the Oitoyenne who would do France a service. Marat, 
recognising from within, cries, Admit her. Charlotte Corday 
is admitted, 

Citoyen Marat, I am from Caen the seat of rebellion, and 
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wshed to speak with you. — De seated, mon enfant. Now, 
what are the Traitors going at Caen? What Deputies are at 
Caen ? — * Charlotte names some Deputies. ‘‘ Their heads shall 
fall within a fortnight,’* croaks the eager People^s friend, clutch- ' 
ing his tablets to write : Barbarous, Petion, writes he with bare 
shrunk arm, turning aside in the bath ; Potion^ and Louvet, - 
and — Charlotte has drawn her knife from the aheath ; plungea 
it, with one sure stroke, into the writer’s heart. “ A moi, chere 
amie (Help, dear) I ” no more could the Death-choked say or 
shriek, The helpful Washerwoman running in, there is no* 
Friend of the People, or Friend of the Washerwoman, left j 
but his life with a groan gushes out, indignant, to the shades 
below. 

And so Marat Peoi>le’s friend is ended j the lone Stylites 
has got hurled down suddenly from his Pillar, — whitherivard 
He that made him knows. Patriot Paris may sound triple and 
tenfold, in dole and 'svail j reechoed by Patriot France ; and 
the Convention, Ohabot pale with terror, declaring that they 
are to bo all assassinated,” mfff- decree him Pantheon Plonorg, 
Public Funeral^ Mirabeau’s dust making way for him; and 
Jacobin Societies, in lamentable oratory, summing up his char- 
acter, parallel him to One whom they think it honor to call 
‘‘the good Sansculotte,” — whom we name not herej also a 
Chapel may be made, for the urn that holds his Heart, in tho 
Place du Carrousel; and newborn children be named Marat; 
and LagO'di-Oomo Hawkers bake mountains of stucco into 
unbeautiful Bustr ; and David paint his Picture, or Death 
Scene; and such other Apotheosis take place as the human 
genius, in these circumstances, can devise, but Marat returns 
no more to the light of this Sun. One sole circumstance wa 
have read with clear sympathy, in the old Mbniteur News- 
paper : how Marat’s Brother comes from Neuohatel to ask of 
the Convention, “ that the deceased Jeaii-Paul Marat’s musket 
be given him.” For Marat too had a brother and natural affec- 
tions ; and was wrapped once in swaddling clothes, and slept 
aafe in a cradle like the rest of us. Ye children of men I — A 
sister of his, they say, lives still to this day in Paris. 

As for Charlotte Corday, her work is accomplished; the 
recompense of it is near and sure. The chere amie, and neigh- 
bors of the house, flying at her, she ^‘overturns some movables,” 
intrenches herself till the gendarmes arrive ; then quietly sur- 
renders ; goes quietly to the Abbaye Prison : she alone quiet;, 
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all Paria sounding, in wonder, in rage or admiration, round her. 
Duperret is put in arrest, on account of lier ; liis Papers sealed, 
— which may lead to consequences. Fauchet, in like manner j 
though Fauchet had not so much as heard of her. Charlotte, 
confronted with these two Deputies, lU'aises the grave firmness 
of Duperret, censures the dejecbiou of Fauchet. 

On Wednesday morning, the thronged Palais de Justice and 
Revolutionary Tribrmal can see her face ; beautiful and calm : 
she dates it “fourth day of the Preparation of Peace.” A 
strange murmur ran through the Hall, at sight of her; you 
could not say of what character. Tinville has his indictments 
and tape papers : the cutler of the Palais Royal will testify 
that he sold her the sheath knife j ” All these details are need- 
less,” interrupted Charlotte; “it is I that killed Marat.” I3y 
whose instigation? — “By no one’s.” What tempted you, 
then ? His crimes. “ I killed one man,” added she, raising 
her voice extremely (extremement), as they went on Tvith 
their questions, “I killed one man to save a hundred thousand; 
a viUain to save innocents ; a sayage wild beast to give repose 
to my country. I was a Republican before the Revolution ; I 
never wanted energy.” There is therefore nothing to be said, 
The public gazes astojiished j the hasty limners sketch her fea- 
tures, Charlotte not disapproving: the men of law proceed 
with their formalities. The doom is Death as a murderess. 
To her Advocate she gives thanlcs ; in gentle phrase, in high- 
flown classical spirit. To the Priest they send her she gives 
thanks ; but needs not any shriving, any ghostly or other aid 
from him. 

On this same evening, therefore, about half-i>ast seven o’clock, 
from the gate of the Oonciorgerie, to a City all on tiptoe, the 
fatal Cart issues ; seated on it a fair young creature, sheeted 
in red smock of Murderess ; so beautiful, serene, so full of life ; 
journeying toward death, — alone amid the World. , Many 
take off their hats, saluting reverently; for what heart but 
must he touched? Others growl and howl. Adam Lux, of 
Mentis, declares that sho is greater than Brutus ; that it were 
beautiful to die with her : the head of this young man seems 
turned. At the I’lace de la Revolution, the countenance of 
Charlotte wears the same still smile. The exeeutiouers pro- 
ceed to hind her feet; she resists, thinldug it meant as an 
insult; on a word of explanation, she submits with cheerful 
apology. As the last act, all being now ready, they take the 
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neckerchief from her neck ; a blush of maidenly shame over- 
spreads that fau' face and neck j the cheeks were a till tinged 
with it when the executioner lifted the severed head, to show 
it to the people. '‘It is moat true/* says Forster, “that he 
struck the cheek insultingly ; for I saw it with my eyes ; the 
Police imprisoned him for it/* 

In this manner have the Beautifulest and the Squalidest 
come in collision, and extinguished one another. Jeau-Patil 
Marat and Marie-Anne Charlotte Corclay both, suddenly, are 
no more. “Day of the Preparation of Peace?** Alas, how 
were peace possible or preparable, while, for example, the 
hearts of lovely JIaidens, in their convent stillness, are dream- 
ing not of Love paradises and the light of Life, but of Codrus* 
sacrifices and Death well earned ? That 25,000,000 hearts have 
got to such temper, this ia the Anarchy; tlie soul of it lies in 
this ; whereof not peace can be the emhodimeiit ! The death 
of Marat, whetting old animosities tenfold, will be worse than 
any life. 0 ye hapless Two, mutually extinctive, the Beauti- 
ful and the Squalid, sleep ye ^ell, — in the Mother’s bosom 
that bore you both I 

This is the History of Charlotte Corday; most definite, 
most complete; angelio-demonio : like a Star I Adam Lux 
goes home, half delirious ; to pour forth his Apotheosis of her, 
in paper and print ; to propose that she have a statue with this 
inscription, Q-reater than Brutua, P'riends represent his dan- 
ger ; Lux is reckless ; tfnnks it wore beautiful to dio with her. 

THE BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 

By THOMAS CAMPBELL. , 

[1777-184L] 

Of Kelson and the North 
Sing the glorious day*s renown ! 

When to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s Oro^vn, 

And her arms along the deep proudly shone i 
By each gun the liglited brand 
In a bold determined handj 
And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on. 
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Like leviathaM afloat 
Lay their bulwarks on the brine 
t ' ^WhilB the sign of battle flew 

- - . ^ On the lofty British line : 

It was ten of April morn by the chime. 

As they drifted on their patli * 

There was silence deep as deaths 
And the boldest held hiS^ breath 
For a time, 

But the might of England flushed 
To anticipate the scene j 
And her van the fleeter rushed 
O’er the deadly space between ; 

Hearts of oak t ’’ our captains cried ; when eaoh gun 
From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death shade round the ships, 

Like the liurricane eclipse 

Of the sun. 

Again 1 again 1 agaiif! 

» And the havoc did not slack 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent ns back ; 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom j — 

Then ceased; — ^and all is Wail, 

As they strike the shattered sail, 

Or ill conflagraiiou palo 

Light the gloom. 

Out spoke the Victor then, 

As he hailed them o’er the wave : 

- Yo ai'e brothers I ye are men ! 

And we conquer but to save^ — 

» So peace instead of death let us bring I 
But yield, proud foe ! thy fleet, 

V^ith the crews, at England’s feet, 

And make submission meet 

To our king ! ” 

Tlieu Denmark blessed our chief, 

That ho gave hor wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 
From her people wildly rose, 

As Death withdrew liis shades from the day j 
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' While the a\u\ looked sittiliug bright 
O’er a Avide and woeful sight ' - 
Where tlie fires of funeral light 
Died away. 

Now joy, Old England j raise 
For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blaze 
Whilst the wine cup shines in light I 
And yet, amidst that joy and uproar, 

Let us think of them that sleep, 

Full many a fathom deep, 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore ! 

Brave liearts I to Britain’s pride, 

Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of Fame that died 
With the gallant good Biou: 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o’er their grave I 
While tlie billow mournful rolls, 

And the mermaid’s Song condoles, 

Singing Glory to the souls 

Of the Brave I 

THE HUNTSilEN. 

By CHiTEAUBRlAND. 

(From ** Atala" ; translated hy JocqueB Hotiri Beraaxdln de Salat Pierre.) 

[EiiAjf<;ois Rune Atjgubte, Vicojitb de Cuatkaujiriand, French writer and 
diploma tlsti was born of a noble Breton faratly at St, Malo, September 14* 1768. 
He entered the army at eighteen ] traveled In America among the Indians (1701-' 
1702); was wounded while serving with the loyalist forces at Thionville; and 
Buhsequently emigrated to Englaiuh wlieie he supported hiimelf by teaching 
and general literary work. “ Atfila ” (1801), a romance of the Nortli American 
Indians, created a sensation, and **TJie Genius of Christianity** (1802) was 
enthufllasUcally received lu 1808 he was appointed by Napoleon Bccrstary of 
legation at Rome and later minister to the Swiss republic of Valala, a post wbloh 
he resigned on the murder of the Due d*Enghion (1804). Under the Bourbon 
dynasty he was created u peer of Frauco, and held Bcveral IruporLant diplomatic 
posts. He died at Paris, July 4, 1818. Besides the works already mentioned 
Chfiteaubriand wrote: ‘•Rend,’* “The Martyrs,** “Tho Natchez,’* “Journey 
from Paris to Jerusalem,** inemoh^, etc.) 

Nothing but a miracle could save A tala from the fascinat- 
ing solicitations of love, and the persuasive voice of nature ; 
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and that miracle waa wrought. The daughter of Simaghan in- 
voked the God of Cliriatians ; her matchless form, prostrate on 
the ground, in the humble posture of supplication, she offered 
a pious prayer to Heaven. What a sublime idea I then formed, 
O llenel of a religion which, in the midst of deserts, amid 
the wants of life, pours innumerable comforts on a wretched 
being; of a religion which can, at will, curb the most impetu- 
ous passion, when the secrecy of woods, the absence of men, 
the mystery of the shade, all seem to favor it. How heavenly 
she looked, the ingenious savage, the innocent Atala, when on 
her knees before a fallen pine, which seemed as a victim at the 
foot of the altar, she offered to the Lord of life through the 
tufted trees the most fervent prayers for the conversion of her 
idolatrous lover* Her eyes turned toward the refulgent lam^) 
of night, her cheeks bedewed with tears of love and piety, she 
appeared like an immortal spirit. Often did I thinlc I saw her 
take her flight to Heaven ; often methought I saw descending 
from the azure skies, and that I heard whispering among the 
branches, those aerial beings the^Great Spirit sends to the holy 
hermits of the rocks, when he chooses to recall them to his 
bosom. I trembled, as I feared Atala had but a short time to 
spend on this mortal earth. 

She sobbed, she wept so bitterly, she looked so distressed, 
that I felt almost tempted to obey and leave her, when the cries 
of death resounded through the forest, and I was seized by 
four armed warriors. Our flight had been discovered, and 
their chief liad sent them in our pursuit. 

Atala, who seemed divine, so dignified were her mien and 
her steps, cast a scornful look on them ; and, without uttering 
a word, she hastened to her father. 

He was deaf to all hex supplications, he increased the num- 
ber of my guards, he doubled my fetters, and refused to let my 
beloved come near me. Five clays elapsed, and wo perceived 
Apalachucla lying near the river Chatautche. I was immedi- 
ately crowned with flowers, my face was painted with blue 
and vermilion, pearls wei’C tied to my nose and ears, and a 
Ohochikoue was put into my hands. 

Thus adorned for the saorifice, I entered Apalachucla, fol- 
lowed by the shouts of an immense crowd. I gave myself up 
for lost, when the sound of a conch was heard, and the Mico, 
chief of the whole tribe, ordered the council to assemble. You 
know, my boy, what horrid torturoa the savages inflict upon 
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their prisoners of war. Christian missionaries^ at the peril of 
their lives, with an indefatigable zeal had prevailed on several 
nations to replace, by a mild slavery, the torments of death. 
The Muacogulgea had not yet adopted that humane custom ; 
but a numerous party had declared for it j and it was to deter- 
miuo on that important question that Mico had assembled the 
Sachems. I was brought to the hall of debate, situate on an 
isolated spot near Apalaohucla. Three circles of columns com- 
posed the elegant and simple architecture of the building : 
they were made of cypress, well carved and polished; the col- 
■uiniis augmented in height and size and decreased in number 
as they drew near the centei', which was supported by a single 
pillar, from ^Yhose top long strips of bark, bending over the 
other columns, covered the rotunda like a transparent fan. 

The Council met. ITifty old men, clad in magnificent beaver 
cloaks, sat upon steps opposite the entrance of the pavilion ; the 
great chief stood in the midst of them, holding in his hand 
the calumet of peace, half painted for war. On the right of 
the elders were placed fifty matrons, dressed in flowing gar- 
ments, made of the down of swans. The chiefs of the warriors, 
a tomahawk in their hands, feathers on their heads, their wrists 
and breasts stained with blood, sat on the left. At the foot 
of the central ooluma burnt the fire of council. The first 
juggler, followed by eight attendants in long robes, a stuffed 
owl on his head, threw some copal in the flame, and offered a 
sacrifice to the sun. The triple range of elders, matrons, and 
warriors, the clouds of franMncenae, tho sacrifice, all gave to 
the savage council an awful and pompous appearance. 

I stood in the center loaded with chaina. The sacrifice 
over, the Mico simply exposed tho reasons for which ho had 
convened tlaem, and threw a blue collar in the room as a token 
of what he had said. Then arose a Sachem, of the tribe of the 
eagle, who spolce thus: — 

“ Father and veuerahle Mioo, Saeliems, matrons, and you 
warriors of the tribes of the eagle, the beaver, the serpent, and 
the tortoise, do not alter any of tho customs of our ancestors : 
burn the prisoner. Let no reason whatever abate our courage- 
The plan was suggested by white men, and therefore must be 
pernioiouB: here is a red collar as a pledge of my 
And he threw it in the hall. 

A matron rose and said t — 

Father of the tribo of tho eagle, you possess the shrewd 
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penetration, of the fox, and the Blo^Y prudence of the tortoiae. 
I will strengthen the ties of fi'ieudship between us, and we shall 
both plant the tree of peace. But let us remove from the cus- 
toms of our forefathers all tliat shocks humanity and reason. 
Let us have slaves to cultivate our fields, and suffer the groans 
of pi'isouers no longer to disturb infants in their mothers’ 
womb." 

As when the stormy sea dashes her tumultuous billows ; or 
when the faded leaves in autumn are whirled by the winds s or 
when the reeds in the Meschacebe bend and suddenly rise under 
the emerging floods ; or when a herd of amorous stags roar in 
the solitary woods — such was the murmur of the council. 
Sachems, warriors, matrons, all spoke logellier. The opinions 
varied, no one could agree ; the council was on the point of 
breaking up. At last the ancient custom prevailed, and it was 
resolved that I should be burnt with the usual tortures. A 
circumstance protracted my fate. The feast of the dead, or 
the banquet of souls, drew near, and it was forbidden to put 
any prisoner to death during tilie days allotted to that holy 
rite. I was intrusted to the care of a vigilant guard, and the 
Sachems, no doubt, kept away the daughter of Simaghan, for I 
saw her no more. . . . 

How much are men to be pitied, dear hoy ! Those very 
Indians whose customs are so affecting, those very women who 
had expressed so much compassion for my misfortunes, now 
called aloud for my death; nay, whole nations delayed their 
journey to behold the tortures of a harmless youth. 

In the middle of a valley, towards the north, and at some 
distance from the village, was a dark wood of cypress and 
pines, called the grove of blood, A narrow path led to it 
amid the raoldoring ruins of old monuments that had belonged 
to a tribe now unknown in the desert j there was a wide lawn 
in the center of the wood, on which they sacrificed their pris- 
oners of war : thither was I conducted in triumph. All was 
prepared for my death: the fatal slake of Areskoui planted, 
ancient pines, cypress, and ehtis foiled to the ground, the pile 
erected, and amphitheaters constructed for the spectators. 
Each inventing new tortures ; one wanted to tear the skin off 
my forehead, another to burn my eyes with red-hot hatchets. 
I thus began ray death song; — 

“ I am a true man, I fear neither fire nor death, O Mus- 
cogulges! I defy you, and think you less than women. My 
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father, the warlike Oiitalissij sou of Miscoii, Las drunk in the 
skulls of your most renowned heroes. You shall not draw one 
single sigh from iny heart.*’ 

Provoked at my song, one of the warriors pierced my arm 
with an arrow, I said, “Brother, I thank thee.” 

Expeditious as were my tormentors, they could not get 
everything ready for my execution, before the setting sun. 
They consulted the juggler, who forbade to disturb the genii 
of the night, and my death wag therefore postponed until the 
next day. Bub impatient to behold the horrid sight, and to be 
ready against the morrow’s dawn, they remained in the wood, 
kindled the evening fire, and began their dances. 

I was stretched on my back, and cords entwined around my 
neck, my arms and my feet were tied to spears stuck deep in 
the ground: guards sat on the ropes, and I could not move 
unfelt by them. Night darkened on the skies, the songs and 
dances ended, the half-consumed piles threw but a glimmering 
light, which reflected the shadows of a few wandering savages, 
At last all was asleep, and as busy hum of men decreased, the 
roaring of the storm augmented, and succeeded to the confused 
din of voices. 

It was at that liour when the newly delivered Indian awakes 
from her slumbers, and thinking she heans the cries of her first- 
born, starts from her couch to press her milky breast on his 
coral lips. My eyes turned toward the murky heavens, I sadly 
reflected on my dismal fate ; Atala seemed a monster of ingrati- 
tude to me, who bad preferred the most horrid death rather than 
forsake her : she left me forlorn in the most awful moment, yet 
I felt I loved hei', and that I gladly died for her. 

In exquisite pleasure, a secret impulse leads us to profit of 
each precious instant. In extreme pain, on the contrary, our 
soul, blighted and torn by excessive sorrow, slumbers almost 
senseless i our eyes oppressed with tears naturally close, and 
thus Providence administers his balmy comfort to the unfor^ 
tunate. I felt, in spite of myself, that momentary sleep which 
suspends for a time the sufferings of the wretched. I dreamt 
that a generous hand tore away my bonds, and I experienced 
that sweet sensation so delicious to the freed prisoner, whose 
limbs were bruised by galling fetters. 

The sensation became so powerful that I opened my eyes. 
By the light of the moon, whose propitious rays darted through 
the fleecy clouds, I perceived a tall figure dressed in white, and 
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silently occupied in untying my chains. I was going to call 
aloud, Avlieii a well-known hand stopt my mouth. One aingle 
cord remained, which it seemed impossible to break without 
waking the guard that lay stretched upon it. Atala pulled it, 
the warrior, half awake, started ; Atala stood motionless ; he 
stared, took her for the genius of the ruins, and fell aghast on 
the ground, shutting his eyes and invoking his manitou. 

The cord is broken. I rise and follow my deliverer. But 
how many perils surround us 1 now we are ready to stumble 
against some savage sleeping in the shade; sometimes called 
by a guard, Atala answers, altering her voice; children shriek, 
dogs bark, we had scarcely passed the fatal iiiolosure when the 
most terrific yells resounded through the forest, the whole camp 
awaked, the savages light their torches to pursue us, and we 
hasten our stops : when the first dawn of morn appeared we 
were already far in the desert. Great Spirit I thou knowest 
how exquisite was my felicity, when I found myself once more 
in the wilderness with Atala, with my deliverer, my beloved 
Atala, who gave herself to me foi;ever I Throwing myself at her 
feet, I said with a faltering voice, ‘‘Men are poor beings, 0 
daughter of Simaghan I but when they are visited by the genii, 
they are mere atoms. Thou art my genius, thou hast visited 
me; gratitude cannot find utterance.*' Atala offered her hand 
with a melancholy smile ; “ I must follow you, since you will 
not fly without me. Last night I bribed the juggler, intoxi- 
cated your guards with the essence of fire, and cheerfully haz- 
arded my life for you, who gave yours for me. Yes, young 
idolater 1 exclaimed she, with an accent that terrified me, 
“Yes, the sacrifice shall be reciprocal." 

Atala gave me weapons she had carried with her, dressed 
my wound with the leaves of papaia, and bathed it with her 
tears. “It is a salutary balm you pour on my wound,” said 
I. “Alas! I fear it is poison,” she replied, “which flows 
from a blighted heart.** She tore a veil from her bosom, and 
tied my arm with her hair. 

Intoxication, which among savages lasts long, and is a kind 
of malady, prevented our enemies, no doubt, from pursuing us 
for the first day. If they sought for us afterwards, they prob- 
ably went towards the western side, thinking we were gone 
down the Meschacebe. But we had bent our course towards 
the fixed star, guiding our steps by the moss on the oaks. 

We soon perceived how little we had gained by my deliver- 
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aiice* The desert now displayed its boundless solitudes before 
us i inexperienced in a lonely life> in tlie midst of forests^ wan^ 
deriug from the right path, we strayed helpless and forlorn. 
Wliile I gazed ou Atala» I often thought of the history of Hagar 
in the desert of Beorsheba, which Lopez had made me read, and 
which happened in those remote times when men lived three 
ages of oaks. . . . 

Alas I I soon perceived how much Atala's seeming serenity 
had deceived me : as we went farther into the desert, she grow 
more melancholy* Sometimes she suddenly shuddered, and 
quickly turned Jier head, or I surprised her casting on me the 
most impassioned looks, and then she would raise her eyes to 
heaven in deep affliction. What terrified me most was a secret 
painful thought she kept concealed from me, hut which her 
agitated countenance partly discovered. Constantly encoura- 
ging and repelling my solicitations, reviving or destroying my 
hopes ; when I thought I had made some progress in her heart, 
she always disappointed my expectations. Often did she say, 
“ I cherish thee, O my belo’^ed I as the shady groves in the 
sultry heat; thou art os beauteous ns the verdant landskip, 
embalmed with the flowers of spring; when I approach thee I 
tremble ; if my hand meets with thine I think myself dying i 
tlie other day, as thou wert slumbering on my bosom, the wind 
scattered thy locks on my face, methought I felt the touch of 
some spirit. Yes, I have seen the young kids sport on the 
sloping mountain of Ocooim ; I have Xisfcened to the language 
of men advanced in years. But the meekness of playful kids, 
the wisdom of eldors, are neither so sweet nor so persuasive as 
thy words. Well, Chactas, I can never be thy wife 1 

The perpetual contradictions of love and religion, her exces- 
sive tenderness, her chaste purity, her noble mind, her e 2 ;quisit 6 
sensibility, the elevation of her soul on great occasions, and h^r 
susceptibility in trifles, showed me in Atala the most incom- 
prehensible being. She could not obtain a momentary empire 
of the heart ; her exalted love and her rigid virtue forced man 
to worship, or to hate her. 

After a rapid march of fifteen nights, we reached the moun- 
tains of Alleghany, and came to the banks of the Tennasse, a 
river that empties itself in the Ohio. By the advice of Atala, 
I built a canoe, which I calked with the gum of plum trees, 
seaming the barks with the roots of pines ; and embarking on 
the frail pirogue, we were carried along by the stream. 
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Solitude, the constftnt presence of the beloved object, our 
misfortunea, all increased our love. Atala’s resolution began 
to forsake her, and her passion in weakening her delicate frame 
was triumphing over her virtue. She constantly prayed to her 
mother, whose angry ghost she seemed endeavoring to appease. 
Sometimes she asked me if I did not hear the groans of an 
invisible spirit; or if I did not see flames darting from the 
ground. Worn by fatigue, consumed by desire, and thinking 
that we were forever lost in these vast forests : often, clasping 
my beloved in my arms, did I propose to her to build a hut, 
and spend the remainder of our days in those deserts ; she 
obstinately refused, saying, “Remember, iny dear friend, what 
a warrior owes to bis country. What is a poor weak woman, 
in comparison of the many duties thou hast to fulfill ? Take 
courage, son of Outalassi, do not murmur against thy destiny. 
The heart of man is like the sponge in the river; in fair 
weather it imbibes the purest water, and when the storms have 
disturbed the waves, it is swelled by the slimy flood. Has the 
sponge a right to say, I though there never should have been 
a storm, nor that I sliould have been dried by the scorching 
sun?” 

O Rene 1 if you fear the aching of the heart, avoid lonely 
retreats ; great passions are solitary, bringing tliem to a desert 
is leading them to their own empire. Distracted with grief and 
fears, exposed every moment to fall into the hands of Indian 
foes, or to be swallowed by the waves, to be stung by serpents, 
or devoured by wild beasts, scarce able to procure our miserable 
pittance, knowing nob where to bond our steps, we thought 
our misfortunes could never be greater, when the most fatal 
accident filled up the measure of our woes. It was on the 
twenty-seventh sun, since our flight from the grove of blood. 
The moon of fi.re had begun her course, and all foreboded a 
storm, About the hour when the Indian matrons suspended 
their rakes to the branches of savin trees, when the parrots 
shelter themselves from the heat of the day in the hollow 
cypresses, the sky began to darken. All was still in the wilder- 
ness. Soon distant peals of thunder were repeated by the 
echoes of woods as ancient as tho world ; dreading to perish in 
the flood, we hurried on shore to seek shelter in the forest. 

Walking on a marshy ground, we could hardly proceed 
under arches of smilax, amongst clumps of vines, indigoes, and 
creeping lianes that entangled our feet like nets ; the earth 
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was sinking under us, we feared to be buried in the mire. 
Numberless insects, enormous bats, almost blinded us j wo 
heard tlie fatal rattle of the poisonous snake ; wolves, bears, 
buffaloes, carcajous:, and tigers flocked in crowds to save them- 
selves in the forest. They rent the air with their torrifio 
yells. 

Total darkness overspread the atmosphere, the lowering 
clouds covered the tops of trees, lurid lightnings tore the 
blazing skies, the tempestuous wind whirled cloud upon cloud, 
the firmament, rent asunder, unveiled through its crevices a 
new heaven on fire ; the whole mass of the forest bowed in 
awful reverence. What a sublime and tremendous sight I tlie 
thunder poured conflagration on the woods ; the flames spread 
in oceans of fire, columns of smoke assailed the heavens, dis- 
gorging their bolts in the vast combustion ; the rolling thunder, 
the clash of shattered trees, the groauiug of phantoms, the 
howling of wild beasts, the roaring of torrents, the hissing 
of lightning extinguished in the waves. All seemed a wreck 
of matter, ringing through the xlesert. 

The Great Spirit knows that, during the seeming dissolution 
of nature, I saw or feared for none hut Atala. Leaning against 
the tree which served us as a refuge, my body bent over her 
lovely form, I endeavored to shelter her from the rain that fell 
from the dripping foliage ; seated on the wet ground, I held 
her on my knees, warming lier cold feet in my hands. Listen- 
ing attentively to the storm, I felt Atala’s tears, hot like the 
milk pouring from the luxuriant udder, drop on my burning 
cheek. “ 0 Atala I *’ exclaimed I, “open thy heart to mo, teU 
the painful secret thou hast ostensibly concealed : thou knowest 
how sweet it is to unfold our most private thoughts to a friend. 
Yes, I see it, thou weepest for thy native hut! ” — “Child of 
nature,” she replied, “ why should I weep for my native hut, 
since my father was not born in the land of palms ? ” — “ What,” 
said I, with amazement, “ your father was not born in the land 
of palms 1 who then was he that placed you in this world of sor- 
row ? ” She resumed, “ Before my mother brought to Simaghan, 
as her marriage portion, thirty mares, twenty oxen, one hun- 
dred tuba of acorn oil, fifty beavers’ akius, and many more treas- 
ures, she had known a white man. But the mother of my 
mother, throwing water on her face, obliged her to espouse 
Magnanimous Simaghan, our chief, revered by the nation as 
one of the genii. My mother told her bridegroom, ‘ My womb 
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hna conceived, O slay mo T ‘No,’ replied generous Siraaghan, 
‘ may the Great Spirit spare me the horrid deed. I will not 
mangle you, I shall not cut your nose nor your ears, because 
you havo spoken truth, and have not deceived the bridal couch. 
The fruit of your womb shall be mine, and I will not approach 
you till the ricebird is flown, and that the thirteenth moon has 
iUumined tlio sky.’ About that time she gave me birth j and 
as I grew, I soon disjjlayed the haughtiness of a Spaniard, 
blended with the pride of a savage. She made me a Christian 
like my father and herself 5 shortly after the sorrows of love 
assailed her, and she now rests in the narrow hut liung with 
skins, from which no one over returns.” So Atala ended her 
narrative. I asked, “ Who then was thy father, poor orphan 
of the wilderness ? What name did ho hear among men ? How 
was he called among the genii ? ” — “ I never batlied my father’s 
feet," replied Atala; “1 only know that he resided with his 
sister at St. Augustine, and that he has ever been faithful to 
my mother. Philip was lus name among the angels, and men 
called him Lopez.” ^ 

Hearing these last words, I exclaimed with rapture, clasping 
my beloved to my throbbing breast, “ 0 sister 1 O daughter of 
Lopez I O the child of my benefactor I ” Atala, alarmed, in- 
quired the cause of my emotion. But when she learned Lopez 
was that generous protector who had adopted me at St. Au- 
gustine, and whom I had forsaken to wander in the desert, she 
ahared my frantic joy. Already overwhelmed by our passion, 
fraternal love was too much. The fainting Atala vainly tried 
to escape me, with a convulsive motion she raised her hands to 
her face, and then reclined her beauteous head on uiy bosom. 
Already had 1 tasted on her quivering lips the intoxicating 
draught of love ; my eyes directed towards heaven, in those 
dreary wilds, and In presence of the Eternal Spirit, I held my 
adored entwined in my arms, — nuptial pomp, fit to grace our 
exquisite love, and worthy of our misfortunes I Superb forests, 
that bent your lofty heads in verdant domes over us like the 
canopy of the bridal couch, — burning pines that served as 
hymeneal torches, — roaring toi’rents, groaning mountains, hor- 
rid and sublime nature, could you not one instant conceive in 
your terrific mysteries the felicity of one man ? 

Atala opposing but a weak resistance, I was going to tasto 
ecstatic bliss, when a thunderbolt, darting through the dark 
space, felled a pine close by us. The forest filled with sul- 
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pliurous smoke, aghast we fly ; O surprise ! when silence 
suspended the tremendous crusbiug o£ nature, wo heard the 
sound of a bell. Wo listened, and shortly distinguished the 
barking of a dog ; the sound draws near, the dog appears, runs 
and skips, licking our feet with joy. A venerable hermit fol- 
lowed along tlie shade, with a lantern in hi3 hand, " Blessed 
be Providence I ” exclaimed he, when he saw us ; “I have been 
long looking for you — we usually ring our bell at night during 
a storm to call the straying traveler. Like our brethren on 
Mount Lebanon and on the Alps, we teach our dogs to track 
the wandering stranger in these deserts. Mine scented you 
as soon as the storm began, and led me hither. Good God, 
how young they urel Poor chiUlreu, ho^Y they must have 
suffered in these wilds 1 Come, 1 have brought a bearskin; 
it will serve for you, young maid ; here is some wine in my 
gourd that will strengthen you. The Almighty be praised in 
all his works I great is his mercy, his goodness is infinite,” 
Atala, throwing herself at his feet, said, Chief of prayer 1 
I am a Christian, and Heaven,, sends save me.” 

To me the old man was incomprehensible : hie charity appeared 
so much above human that I thought myself in a dream. By 
the light of his lantern, I saw thehermiPs hoary looks and beard 
dripping with rain ; his face, his hands, his feet, were mangled 
by thorns, '“Old man,’* said I, “what a heart is tiune^ since 
thou hast not feared to be crushed by the thunderbolt?** — 
“ Feared I ’* replied he, warmly, “ feared ! when I knew my 
fellow-creatures in peril, and that I could assist them? Alas I 
I should prove a wretched servant of Christ I ** — “But do you 
know that I am no Christian?” — “Young man,” resumed he, 
“have I asked thy religion ? Christ never said, my blood shall 
wash this and not that man. He died for the Jew as well as 
the Gentile, and in us poor mortals he beheld none but brethren. 
What I now do for you is a trifle ; in other climes you would 
meet with greater assistance. But glory be to God, and not to 
priests. What are we but weak men, and the humble tools the 
Omnipotent employs to accomplish his works? Who then is 
the cowardly soldier that would basely forsake his leader when, 
the cross in his hand, his forehead orowned with thorns, he 
hasteua to the help of the unfortunate ? *’ 

The old man’s words penetrated my heart, and tears of 
admiration and gratitude rushed from ray eyes. “My dear 
Neophytes,*’ said the missionary, “ I am the pastor of some of 
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your savage bretliren in these deserts ; my cell is near, on the 
mountain. Come, folloAv me, there you may rest j and although 
you will not find the luxuries of life, it will prove a refuge 
against the storm, and you must return thanks to the Most 
High ; for, alas I there are many who now want an asylum.” 

CASABIANCA. 

Bv FELICIA B. HEMAWS, 

[ 1703 - 1836 .] 

[Vouiig Oasabiftnoa, a boy about tbirteen years old, son to tbe admiral ot the 
OriGnt," remained athiepoat in tho battle of the Nile after tlie ship had taken 
iirfl and all the guns had been abandoned, and perished m the explosion of 
the vesBel, when the flames had reached the powder.] 

The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but him had fled j 

The flame that life the battlers wreck 
Shone round him o’er the dead* 

Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 

As born to rule the storm — 

A creature of heroic blood, 

A proud, though childlike form, 

The flames rolled on — he would not go 
Without his father’s word ; 

That father, faint in death below. 

His voice no longer heard. 

Ho called aloud : Say, father, gay 
If yet my task is done ! ’’ 

He knew not that the chieftain lay 
Unconscious of his son* 

Speak, father I once again he cried, 

“ If I may yet be gone 1 ” 

And but the booming shots replied, 

And fast the flames rolled on. 

Upon his brow he felt their breath, 

And in his waving hair, 

And looked from that lone post of death 
In still yet brave despair j 
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And shouted but once more aloud; 

Ky father I must I stay ? ” 

While o’er him fast; tlirough sail and shroud; 

The wreathing fires made way. 

They wrapped the ship in splendor wild. 

They caught the flag on high. 

And streamed above the gallant child 
Like banners in the sky. 

There came a burst of thunder sound — 

The boy — oh I where was he 

Ask of the winds that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea I — 

With mast; and helm, and pennon fair; 

That well had borne their part; 

But the noblest thing that perished there 
Was that young faithful heart I 

THE MURDER OF THE DUO D’ENGHIEN.^ 

By PIERRE LAOTRBY. 

(From *‘Tlie Hlatoiy of Napoleon.’’) 

[Pjr,jinB Lanpretj A French historian and piiblictafe j horn at Chamb^ry, 
Savoy > October 26, 1828 \ died at Pau, November 16, 1877. He was educated 
at the Jesuits’ College in bis native towuj and at the CoU&ge Bourbon, Paris. 
Ho studied Jaw bub did not practice, giving his attention exclusively to historical 
research and literary work. His published writings include : ** The Church and 
Iho Philosophers of the Eighteenth Ceiiluiy” (1867), “Essay on the French 
Rovolulion” (18S8), “Political Studies and Portraits” (1863), and “History 
of Napoleon I.” (6 vola., 1867-1876). The Inst named is his prinolpal work, and 
was ]e£t Incomplete. H, Lnnfrey was a soldier in the war with Germany j was 
elected deputy to the National Assembly in 1871 ; and was ambassador to Thiera 
(1871-1873). Ho was chosen senator in 1876, but, owing to feeble health, he 
was unable to serve.] 

Decided fis he waa to strike the Bourbons peraonally, in 
order to disgust them with conspiracies and terrify their parti- 
sans, he had immediately inquired if there were not within his 
reacb another member of this family, which ho doubly detested 
since they Lad fought hand to hand with him, and since they 
had contemptuously rejected his offer of two millions os the 
price of a renunciation of the crown of Fxaace. Unhappily for 

1 Hy pcrmiBsion of the PiibliehcrB, MaemiDun & Co,, Ltd. 
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the glory of the First Consul, this Bourbon was found; he had 
resided for nearly two years at Ettenheim, very near Strasburg, 
but in the territory of Baden. He was the Due d*Enghien, 
son of the Prince do Goiid6, a young man full of ardor and 
courage, always in the foremost rank in the battles in which his 
father’s army had taken part. Having retired to Efetenheim at 
the end of the war, he had lived there, attracted by a romantic 
passion for the Princess Charlotte de Ilohan, whom he had 
secretly married, while the neighborhood of the Black Forest 
allowed him to satisfy his taste for hunting. A perfect stranger 
to the conspiracy, of which he had not even known the exist- 
ence, he was waiting till the English Cabinet, which gave him 
a pension, should send him notice to resume his services in the 
corps of the emigrants. Bonaparte caused him to be watched 
by an ancient servitor of hia house, named Lamotho, whose 
report gave no evidence of hia complicity with the conapirators 
of Paris, but mentioned two oircumstances calculated to raise 
suspicions: the first was the presence at Ettenheim of Du- 
mouriez, whose name the age^t had by mistake confused with 
that of the Marquis de Thumery; the second was a widely 
spread report, though equally erroneous, that the Duo d’En- 
ghien sometimes ventured to go to the theater at Strasburg. 
But these two facta, supposing them proved, which waa not the 
ease, did not constitute a serious presumption, for nothing had 
hitherto shown that Dumouriez belonged to the conspiracy, 
and if the duke went stealthily to Sti’asburg, it by no means 
followed that he had come us far as Paris. The Government 
had, moreover, in their hands the correspondence of Drake with 
M^h^a; they had the reports of their agents in the neighbor- 
hood, of Taylor and Spencer Smith; they had the dispatches of 
M. de Massias, our minister at Baden; and they knew so much 
the better that there wag no foundation in Drake’s conspiracy, 
that Bonaparte had himself organized it, and held all the threads 
of the imbroglio. If the Due d’Enghien had played at Etten- 
heim the part attributed to him, it is oertain that some mention 
of it would be found in the various documents, which are all 
silent about him. Napoleon could not for u moment believe 
that the Dug d*Eughien was conspiring against him, and wo can 
only regard os an abominable comedy the famous scene, so often 
brought forward, which Desmarest first related: ‘^Well, M. 
R^al, you never told me that the Dug d’Enghien was four 
leagues from my frontier, organizing a military plot; am I then 
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a dog, that the first coiner may murder with impunity ? ** Then 
came Talleyrand, who met with the same reception, and after 
him Camhac^r^s, who, on hearing that it was proposed to seize 
and shoot the Due d^Enghien, respectfully expressed a wish 
that the severity would not go so far. “ Learn, replied Bona- 
parte, ‘‘that I will not ,sj)are my murderers! Moreover, this 
explosion of feigned anger appears so uncalled for, even to the 
author of this narrative, that he explains it by Napoleon^s per- 
suasion that the Due d'Enghien was the French prince who 
was to put himself at the head of the conspirators. But they 
had named this French prince more than a month before in their 
depositions ; it was the Count d^Artois, followed hy the Duo 
de Berri. This prince was to come from England and not from 
the banks of the Rhine ; it was he whom Savary had been await- 
ing twenty-eight days at Biville cliff. This second error is 
then still less admissible than the first. The only crime of the 
Duo d’Enghien was being within reach of Bonaparte at the 
moment that Bonaparte needed the blood of a Bourbon, and it 
was for this reason alone that he^was chosen and struck. 

All of the arguments invented both at the time and since 
for throwing upon chance or passive instruments the responsi- 
bility of the murder, fall to the ground before a simple state- 
ment of the faotd. It was at the end of February when 
Bonaparte learned that he must definitely renounce all hope of 
drawing the Count d’ Artois into the ambuscade of Biville; he 
immediately made Rdal widto to the prefect of Strasburg, to 
inquire if the Due d’Enghien was at Ettenheim. In this letter 
of March 1st to M, Slide, Rdal does notask: “la the duke con- 
spiring ? Have you any information to give concerning him ? ** 
He simply asks this: “Is the duke still at Ettenheim? ’L La- 
mothers report arrived at Paris March 9, the 10th of March 
Bonaparte gave Caulaincourfc and Ordener orders to cross the 
frontier, and invest one Oifenburg, and the other Ettenheim. 
This fact is closely connected with all that precedes it; it was 
the resolution of a violent soul impatient to strike. How can 
it be attributed to another than himself, who was then every- 
thing, and who alone in this affair was carried away by passion 
and blinded by self-interest! In his conversations at St. 
Helena, sometimes he claimed the resolution as his own; at 
others, he ascribed it to the perfidious counsels of involuntary 
actors who were mixed up in this melancholy drama, as if he 
was accustomed to he influenced by those around him, espe- 
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cially upon questions of such importauoeJ And whom does lie 
accuse of this ? The man who, by his position, had the least 
interest in hurrying him on to such an excess, and who, by his 
character, felt the most repugnance to it, Talleyrand, — -the 
cold, prudent, moderate Talleyrand, the man of middle covnses, 
the enemy of extreme parties, whose nature was complaisant 
even to cowardice, but neither bad nor cruel. And to what 
end would Talleyrand have imagined this crime? To com- 
promise Bonaparte forever with the Bourbons and render their 
return impossible? But Avhy? What fear or Avhat ambition 
could inspire in him such madness ? Was this royal race be- 
tween himself and the throne? What had he so much to dread 
ill the Bourbons, — he who had been steeped in none of the 
excesses of the Revolution, who had not been either a regicide 
like Fouchd or a terrorist like Bonaparte, — he who was one of 
the few possible statesmen in the event of a restoration? 

To this false and coAvardly excuse, pleaded by a man who 
sometimes repudiated his own crime, aild sometimes gloried in 
it with cynical pride, according’ as he thought of appeasing or 
amazing historians, tho apologists of the reign have added jus- 
tincations of which he had himself never thought, and of wliicli 
the success would probably have furnished him with fresh 
reasons for despising men more ingenious than the tyrant him- 
self in freeing his tyranny from reproach. Such is the tale of 
the pretended quid 5M0, which was Bouaparte^s detenniniiig 
motive. This story, which appears to have been originally 
invented by R( 5 al and Savary, men strongly interested in ex- 
culpating tlioir master in order to clear their own memory, 
consists ill maintaining that tho arrest of the Due d*Engliien 
was only resolved upon on the conviction that he was a certain 
mysterious personage, Icnoivn by the name of Charles, whom 
some of the prisoners said they had seen at Georges*, and of 
whom they gave a description. According to this version, 
Bonaparte was persuaded that this personage was the prince 
who was to put liiniaelf at the head of the conspiracy in order 
to direct it, and he only ordered the Due d’Enghien to be seized 
“that he might confront him ivith the witnesses’*; that is to 
say, that he might prove liis identity with this unknown indi- 
vidual; hence tlie fatal error which led to the catastrophe of 
Vincennes. In the first place, we find no trace of this con- 
viotion in the original documents; they had the most minute 
description of the mysterious personage, — ^‘bald, fair, middle 
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height/* etc. This description did nob answer iu any point to 
that of the Dnc d’Enghieii; the first gendarmes could have 
proved it; and the question was not even asked of the agent 
sent to Ettenheim to watch the duke I In the second place, 
this description was no other than that of Charles Picliegini, 
whose identity they had easily been able to prove, since he had 
been confined in the Temple for ten days, with the prisoneis 
who liad denounced him, and when the Due d*Enghien was 
taken, no one for a moment thought of the confrontation. In 
the third place, Bonapaxle had known since February 14, that 
is to aay, for a month, by the confession of Bouvet de Lozier, 
that the chiefs of the conspiracy were the Count d*Artois and 
the Due de Berri, who were coming from England, the center 
of the plot, and not from the banks of the Rhine ; and it was 
only because he had failed to get possession of their persons 
that lie thought of seizing the Due d’Enghien, whose name had 
never even been pronounced in a single deposition. 

There is more; the published account of Georges* trial 
shows that when Picot was questioned upon the name of the 
mysterious personage, as far back as the 14tli of February, he 
repilied that it could be no other than Pichegru, and his declara- 
tion was confirmed by all the other prisoners. Evety orte of 
these assertions, and all that has since been added to them to 
make them appear more probable, breaks down under ^ close 
examination. Not only was the original determination Bona- 
parte’s, but never was a resolution more freely pondered over 
and adopted, never was one more independent of that fatality, 
of those errors, which so often influence our designs, and never 
was one more personal; it bears his signature, and has nothing 
in common with the revolutionary atrocities in which we always 
meet with the blind inflexibility of a principle. The terror 
struck in the name of the law; here it ie the Oorsicau vendetta, 
which pursues its enemy, in his children, in hi^ family, and, 
when occasion requires, in his most distant relations. 

There was, it is said, a council, in which the measure was 
only discussed for the sake of form, and in which OatnbacdrSs 
claims the honor of having given counsels of moderation, that 
were too timid to be listened to, which di’ew upon him this 
famous reply: '‘‘Yon have become very sparing of die blood of 
the Bourbons I But we must put in the list of stories the 
anecdote of a pretended report, read by Talleyrand in support 
of the measure, which he stole from the archives to burn, hut 
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left by mistake at the bottom of a drawer, where an avenging 
providence took care to preserve it. These are gross falsehoods 
that aro not worth disoussion* The only document that Talley- 
rand drew up at that time (and it is too much for his honor) is 
the one in which, as minister of foreign affairs, he informed 
the Elector of Baden of the violation of territory which tlio 
First Consul had committed ‘Svith the deepest regret/* 

On the 16th of March, 1804, a detachment of dragoons set 
out from Schelestadt, in the middle of tho night, under the 
order of Colonel Ordener, crossed the Rhine, surprised Etten- 
heim, and surrounded the house in which Due d*Enghien lived. 
He was at first inclined to reply to the summons to open the 
door by firing upon his assailants; he \Yas deterred from doing 
so by a German officer, who was near him, and who having 
asked him “if he was compromised,” upon his reply in the 
negative pointed out to him the uselessness of resistance ; he 
surrendered himself prisoner, not to expose his friends. All 
his papers were then seized, and he was conducted to the cita- 
del of Strashurg, where lie wa^ confined with the Marquis de 
Thumery and the persons who had been found in his house. 
Of all these persons, who were eight in number, the Marquis 
and Colonel Gruiisfcein were the only ones that belonged to the 
military emigrants ; the others were ecclesiastics and domestics. 
They had therefore immediate proof of tho falsity of the report 
both with regard to the presence of Diimouriez and the com- 
plicity of the duke with the conspiracy of Paris, ol which 
there was no trace in his papers, and even of the military rank 
that he was said to hold with a view of the coming war, for he 
was living there as a private individual; and the assemblage 
of emigrants that wero supposed to have grouped around him 
was purely imaginary. 

But the death of the unfortunate young man had been re- 
solved upon, and was the more inevitable that it was combined 
with a political calculation. As early as the 12th of March, 
Bonaparte retired to Malmaison, where he both escaped solici- 
tations that he was decided not to listen to, and was removed 
from the theater of the crime, for he did not wish to appear 
personally in an act in which his will had been supreme. It 
is Murat, whom he had just named governor of Paris, Real, the 
head of his police, and Savary, his man of execution, who lake 
the moat prominent part in a drama in wliiclx they wei’e only hia 
insti’uinenta. On the 15th of March ho wrote to Real to pre^' 
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pare eyerything in the chateau of Viucennea. On the 17th he 
had the corresxjondeuce of the Due d^Hnghien in his hands ; 
two days later he returned it to Real, commanding him not to 
allow any discussion to take place upon the greater or lesser 
charges that Ins papers contained. He knew that all these 
charges were reduced to a single one, — to the crime of having 
served in the army of the emigrants, and being ready to serve 
in it again, — a crime that he had pardoned in so many thousands 
of men, infinitely less excusable than tlie heir of a family so 
cruelly tried by the Revolution ; he knew that all the suspicions 
that had been raised against him were without foundation. 
Xlie imprudent story of Savary, relative to the confusion “with 
the m 3 "St 0 rLOUS personage,” becomes at this point so unsustainable 
that his continuators are obliged to admit that Bonaparte was 
no longer under this false impression ; but he then feared, they 
say, “ to expose himself to the contemptuous lauglx of the Royal- 
ists.” A singular reason for sacrificing an innocent person 1 
Bonaparte had, moreover, nothing of the kind to apprehend 
from ft terrified party. He was ^no longer under the influence 
of fear or illusion; he acted with due knowledge* On the 
1 8th of March ho received a dispatch from M. de Massias, our 
minister at Baden, who certified “ that the conduct of the duke 
had always been innocent and moderate.” 

According to the received story, his dispatch was intercepted 
by M. de Talleyrand; but such activity in a hatred without 
motives scarcely appears reconcilable with the careless character 
of this statesman. M. de Massias did more ; he went to Stras- 
burg, and informed the prefect that there was neither plot nor 
assemblage of emigrants at Etteuheim* Are we to believe that 
M. Slice had, like Talleyrand, taken an oath to ruin the duke? 
The conduct and the intentions of the Due d'Enghien were of 
very little consequence to Bonaparte ; what he wanted was to 
get rid of him. Upon all these points his mind was so fully 
made up, that in the draft of the examination which he sent to 
Real on the morning of the 20th of March (and more probably 
the evening of the 19tli) the grievance of complicity in the 
conspiracy is not even mentioned ; he is no longer accused of 
anything more “ than of haying borne arms against his country,” 
and collateral facts connected with this principal one ; he merely 
asks him, in the last place, “if he had any knowledge of the plot, 
and if in case it succeeded, ho was not to enter Alsace,” He 
takes no more pains to invoke false pretexts, he contents bin> 
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Self 'vyith a reason wlich is sufficient for condemning him to 
death, fol* this '?vas all he wanted. 

While preparations were being made for this tragic event, 
Bonaparte remained shut up in Malmaison, inaccessible to every 
one except his most intimate familiars. Ho recited to them, 
they say, verses from our most celebrated poets on the subject of 
clemency, in order to stop their supplications by giving utterance 
to sentiments that did not exist in his heart. Real and Savary 
had Gontiniial interviews with him, and they arranged together 
the measures to be taken. As no one cared to fix his name to a 
dishonorable decree, the prince was to be tried by a commissioii 
composed of the colonels of tlie garrison of Paris, men of great 
devotion, and incapable of discerning the gravity of the act 
demanded of them. Real was not to compromise himself by 
taking part in an examination that was only a form •, hia place 
was to be supplied by a captain reporter chosen by Murat, If 
the prisoner should ask to be allowed to see Bonaparte, no 
attention was to be paid to his demand. The First Consul 
ordered that the sentence wj^s to be executed immediately, a 
sinister expression which clearly indicated the nature of that 
sentence. Notwithstanding all the lies that have been told 
about this incident of his life, there is no trace of a fact which 
proves that he experienced a moment’s hesitation ; everything 
shows, on the contrary, that a murder was never more coldly 
committed. He has been represented as walking by himself 
for hours together in the avenues of Malmaison, restless, hesi- 
tating, and in an anxious state of mind. ‘^The proof of his 
agitation,” it has been said, ‘‘ is in his inoccupation, for he dic- 
tated scarcely a single letter during the whole week that he 
stayed at ]\ralmaiaon, a unique instance of idleness in his life.” 
A glance at his correspondence from the 15th to the 28cl of 
March suffices to show the incorrectness of this assertion; in 
this short space of timo he dictated twenty-seven letters, some 
of tliem of unusual length, and relative to affairs of every kind. 
On the 20th of March alone, a day on which hia agitation would 
have been at its height, ho dictated as many as seven, and in 
this number we find a long one written to Soult, in which he 
speaks of nothing but the calibre of the bombs at Boulogne and 
Fort Rouge, the changes to be made in the platforms of the 
gunboats and pinnaces of the Batavian Flotilla, and the bales 
of poisoned cotton which the English had vomited upon our 
coasts to infect the continent,” — an idea that would appear 
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ridiculous under siJiy other circumstances, and one which be- 
speaks a singularly darkened iuiagination, but not a mind stung 
by remorse. 

The Due d’Enghien reached Paris on the 20th of llarch, 
ahont eleven o’clock in the morning ; he was detained at the 
gate till four o’clock in the afternoon, evidently for fresh 
orders from Malmaisou. From thence he Avas conducted by 
the outer boulevards to the dungeon of Vincennes^ where 
Bonaparte had placed as governor a confidential man, well 
worthy of the work over Avhich he Avas to preside. It was 
that same Harel Avho had delivered up to him the iunocont 
heads of Arena, Ceracchi, Topiuo-Lehrmi, and Demerville 
for a crime of which ho was the sole instigator and sole per- 
petrator, The prmce was then allowed to take some rest and 
refreshment. It has been discovered by a close inquiry that 
was afterward instituted upon this tragical event, that when 
tlie Due d’Eiighien arrived at Vincennes to be tried, his grave 
was already dug, ToAvard midnight he Avas awoke by Captain 
Dautancourt, Avho commenced preliminary examination as 
reporter of the commission. His replies were simple, noble, 
and modest, extremely clear and perfectly truthful. He ad- 
mitted that he had serAred all through the war, first as a vol- 
unteer, and afterwards as major of the vanguard of the Corps 
de Bourbon; that he received pay from England, and had 
nothing else to depend on. But he denied ever having known 
either Dumouriez or Pichegru. At the moment of signing 
the report, he Avrote with his own hand upon the minute that 
he earnestly demanded to have a private interview with the 
First Consul. My name, my rank, my Avay of thinking, and 
the horror of my situation,” he added, make me hope that ho 
will not refuse my demand.’^ The choice of the hour alone 
indicated that his fate was decided. It is this request of a 
dying man, repeated a few minutes later before the commission, 
and not only foreseen but refused heforeliand, as both Hullin 
and Savary attest, that is transformed, in the narrative of St. 
Helena, into a letter which Avag kept back by Talleyrand, 
ahvays thirsting for the blood of the Bourbons- “The duke,” 
sa3^s Napoleon, “wrote me a letter, in which he offered me his 
services, and asked for the command of an array, and that 
wretch of a Talleyrand did not give it to me till two days after 
the death of the prince I ” This is a twofold and shameful 
calumny, one against Talleyrand, the other against th© Duo 
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cl’Enghien, and tlie latter is particularly odious : it is like a 
blo\T struck by tbe executioner on tlio face of the victim after 
lie has beheaded him. The duke wrote no letter at all, much 
leas such a discreditable^ one ; but even if he had written it, 
either at Strasburg or Vincennes, it would under no ciroum- 
Btances have been put into the hands of M, Talleyrand. It 
would have been sent with all the other papers straight to 
Malmaison, or, in case of a very improbable confusion, to the 
Grand Jndge or Real, who was charged with the superintend- 
ence of the police, or even to Murat, governor of Paris. It is 
not possible that it was addressed to M. Talleyrand, then min- 
ister of foreign affairs. Supposing him to have been the cruel 
monster that such a deed would denote, Talleyrand was too 
pliant, too cautious, to act thus toward a man like Bonaparte, 
This anecdote can only do harm to the memory of him who 
invented it, and to the intelligence of those who have sanc- 
tioned it. 

At two o^clook in the morning the prince was brought before 
the military commission that General Hullin presided over. 
By the mournful and immovable countenances of these men, 
accustomed to passive obedience, it was easy to see that they 
had received their orders, and the condemnation of the acoosed 
was written upon their severe and dejected faces. Everything 
in them and about them declared the inelaucholy office they 
had accepted; the darkness which surrounded them, the 
mystery with which they proceeded, the silence and isolation 
of tliia nocturnal hour, the absence of witnesses, of the public, 
of a counsel that is not refused to the worst of murderers, of 
all the forms for protecting the accused, the stealthy alacrity 
with which they hurried through their work, all these mute 
tilings have a terrible voice which cries: ‘‘These are not 
judges 1 At the sight of their attitude the prisoner divined 
the fate that awaited him. The noble youth stood erect and 
replied with simple and manly dignity to the summary ques- 
tions addressed to him by Hullin. They were put for the sake 
of form, and were merely an abridged repetition of those of the 
captain reporter : they state no other fact than that of having 
borne arms against the Republic, a fact that the prisoner did 
not deny. It is said that when Hullin asked him if he were 
connected with the plot against the life of the Eirst Consul, the 
blood of the Condes boiled within him, and he repelled the 
suspicion with a flush of anger and indignation ; but the hard 
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reproaches \Yhich twenty years later Savary placed in the mouth 
of Kullin, are devoid of nil probability, for the judges were 
more embarrassed than the accused, Hullin, who is a better 
authority, assures ns, on the contrary^ that he endeavored to 
suggest to the prisoner a reticence that might save him, and 
that he rejected it with lofty resentment, as unworthy of him- 
self. When the examination was terminated, the prince re- 
peated his demand to have an interview with the First Consul, 
Then Savary, who had hitherto stood in silence before the fire- 
place and behind the president’s chair, said: “Now, this is my 
business.” After remaining half aii hour with closed doors, 
for the semblance of a deliberation, and drawing up a decree 
signed in blank, the prisoner was feteliecl. Harel appeared 
with a torch in his hand; ho conducted them through a dark 
passage to a staircase, whicli led down to the ditch of the cha- 
teau. Here they met a company of Savary’s gendarmes, ar- 
rayed in order of battle ; the prince’s sentence was read to him 
by the side of the grave that had been dug for him beforehand, 
into which his body was about to be thrown, A lantern placed 
close to the grave threw its dismal light upon this scene of 
murder. The condemned man, then addressing the bystanders, 
asked if there was any one among them who would take charge 
of the last message of a dying man. An ofBcer stepped out of 
the ranks ; the duke confided to him a packet of hair to give 
to a beloved one. A few minutes after he fell before the fire 
of the soldiers. 

Such was this ambush, one of the most cowardly that has 
ever been laid at any period. If we are to believe the excuses 
of those who took part in its execution, no one was responsible 
for it, and fatality alone committed the crime. To all the un- 
fortunate mistakes which were discovered too late in this event 
may be added a last and still more deplorable one, which would 
alone have ruined the prince. Keal, charged with questioning 
him, opened the order which intrusted him with his mission 
when it was too late, and he did not arrive at Vincennes till 
after the execution. But if Real was appointed to examine 
him, how was it that Murat, who Cursed the part he had to 
play, took upon himself to confide it to Captain Dautancourb ? 
And if Real hastened to Vincennes, how was it that he wrote 
two letters to Hullin in the morning, begging him to send a 
copy of the examination and the sentence? Never have more 
miserable subterfuges been imagined, to screen the guilty from 
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the jusfc contempt of history- The same may be said of Sa- 
vary’s story with regard to the reception given him by Bona- 
parte when he went to Malmaison to render an account of his 
mission: “He listened to me with the greatest surprise I He 
fixed liiB lynx eyes upon me. ‘ There ia>^ he said, ‘ something 
incomprehensible in this. Tho sentence was not to be pro- 
nounced till Real had examined the prisoner upon a point 
which it was important for us to clear up. There is a crime 
that leads to nothing V The point to be cleared up was still 
the question uf idoutity of the duke with tho mysterious por- 
sonage, bald, fair, of middle height I When we think that 
such impudent inventions have been accepted by a whole gen- 
eration, we are led to ask if falsehood has not in itself a 
savor and an attraction so irresistible for vulgar appetites that 
truth can no longer appear to them other than repulsive I No; 
in the catastrophe of Vincennes there was neither accident, nor 
confusion, nor mistake : everything in it was conceived, pre- 
meditated, and combined with artistic care, and any one must 
have let prejudice destroy conimon sense, who accepts the 
stories invented by the criminal himself. How could the man, 
whom we see in his correspondence so particular, so attentive 
to the smallest details, so penetrating and so inquisitive with 
regard to the most insignificant agents of the conspiracy, the 
man who dictated the questions to bo asked, and directed all 
the proceedings against Ciuerolle and the woman Pocheton, 
suddenly become the sport of quid pro quos, of heedlessness, and 
the tremendous mistakes which are attributed to him, when 
the persona in question were a Bourbon or a Oonde? How 
can W0 admit that a mind so clear-sighted, a character so sell- 
willed and imperious, could, in this critical circumstaucc, have 
been merely a docile puppet in the hands of Talleyrand? No, 
in spite of falsifications and lies, in spite of hypocrisy more 
odious than the crime itself, he cannot escape the responsibility 
of an act which he performed with the utmost calculation j the 
deed will remain his own before God and before men, and his- 
tory will not even admit in his favor that division of ignominy 
which complicity creates for the benefit of the guilty, for in the 
murder of the Duo d’Enghien there was one principal author, 
and there were instruments ; accomplices there were none. 

The news of the execution of the Duo d’Enghieu was not 
known in Paris till the evening of the 21sfc of March ; it pro- 
duced a most disastrous imiDression, It was, in fact, a revival 
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of the terror, but the terror for the benefit of a single man, the 
terror without the fanaticism, without the publicity and broad 
daylight ; for the whole of this ignoble tragedy, the arrest, the 
execution, had all taken place at night. Nevertheless, the pub- 
lic, deprived of all means of expressing their reprobation, were 
forced to keep silence, and the sensation was transient. Men 
are so inconsistent, even in hatred, that in less than three 
months after the murder those who had heeu most indignant 
were petitioning the murderer for some place in his ante- 
chambers. There was only one protestation, that of Chateau- 
briand, who resigned his office of charge d’affaires to the Re- 
public of Valais. Fouroroy received a concluding speech, all 
ready prepared, which he hastened to deliver to the Legislative 
Body, to dismiss this assembly. Bonaparte went himself to 
the Council of State and indulged in one of those monologues, 
ill which he seemed to attack an imaginary interlocutor, as if 
he felt the condemnation that was hidden under the general 
silence. “The people of Paris were a set of nincompoops ; they 
had always been the misfortune of France I As for public 
opinion, its judgments were to bo respected, but its caprices 
were to be despised. Moreover, he had fifty thousand men to 
make the will of the nation respected I He next entered into 
endless explanations which no one asked of him j then, as if 
irritated by the obstinate silence around, he hastily broke up 
tlie sitting. The newspapers had orders to Buy nothing. The 
Mbniteur for that day and the day following, March 22, had 
a perfectly different character ; it was full of mystery, gentle- 
ness, and contrition. On the 2l8t of March it published on 
the first page a letter from Pope Pius VII. “ to his very dear 
son in Jesus Christ, Napoleon Bonaparte, relative to the 
churches of Germany ; ” a precious testimony of affection to 
display to pious people in these difficult circumstances. It did 
not contain a word on the tragic event that was in every mouth. 
A short note, however, informed the public of the assemblage of 
emigrants on the right side of the Rhine, “ crowded with these 
new legionaries.’^ Without naming the Duo d’Enghien, it said 
that “ a Bourbon prince, with his staff and bureaux, had taken 
up his residence on this spot, from whence the movement was 
to be directed]” a ghamefnl lie, invented to prepare public 
opinion, for the government had received, several days before, 
the names of eight perfectly inoffensive persons who sur- 
rounded the prince, and it required singular audacity to trans^ 
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form them into a staff and bureaux fox recruiting. The next 
day, March 22, the official journal again commenced with an 
article of the most edifying piety; it was more and more 
steeped in devotion. This time it is the Bishop of Coun- 
stances who vouches for the religious sentiments of the First 
Consul. In the middle of a solemn mass^ demanded by the 
soldiers to thank God for the discovery of the conspiracy, the 
bishop proposed for their imitation the enthusiastic faith of 
the new Constantine : “ Soldiers,” he said, never forget that 
God whom the conqueror of Marengo adores, that God before 
whom we have seen him in the cathedral of Milan bow hia 
head, crowned by victory,” etc. After this edifying introduc- 
tion, and at the end of the news of the day, in the moat obscure 
corner of the official paper, we find a document wbicb seems 
placed there like some insignificant historical notice, without 
preface or reflections, or anything to attract the eye ; it is the 
sentence of the Military Commission on one Louis-Antoiue 
Henri de Bourbon, Duo d*Enghien. And as a climax to this 
perfidy and premeditated arrangement, the sentence itself is a 
forgery. The original decree, which Real took to Malmaison, 
had appeared too brutal in its eloquent brevity, and bad been 
lengthened by the addition of some judicial forms. 

THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 

Br CHARLES WOLEE. 

[1791-X823.J 

Rot a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we liumed j 

Rot a soldier discharged hia farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We bimed him darkly at dead of night. 

The sods with our bayonets turning j 

By the struggling moonbeam^a misty light, 

And tbo lanthorn dimly burning. 

Ro useless coffin inclosed his breast, 

Rot in sheet or in shroud we wound him; 

But he lay like a warrior taking liis rest, 

With his martial cloak around him. 
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Fe-w- and short were the prayers we said, 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow; 

Bat we steadfastly gazed on the face that was dead^ 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 

We thoughtj as we hollowed his narrow bed, 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger w’ould tread o^er hia head, 

And WQ far away on the billow; 

Lightly they’ll talk of tho spirit that’s gone, 

And o’er liis cold ashes upbraid him, — 

But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

Wo carved not a line, and we raised not a stone — 

But we left him alone with his glory, 

THE SHIP DUELS AND THE PRIVATEERS.^ 

Bt J. B, Ma-cMASTER. 

(From “ History of the United States.”) 

[John Bach MacMasteh, American hiatorian, was horn at Brooklyn, N.V,, 
Jane 29, 1862; ia professor of American history in the University of Pennsyh 
vania. His chief work is tho “History of the People of the United States” 
(1883'1896), not yet completed. Ho has also written “Benjamin Franklin” 
in tliQ “American Men of Letters ” senes, etc.] 

While the army which the republicans had expected would 
long since have taken Canada was meeting with disaster after 
disaster on land, the hated and neglected navy was winning 
Yictory after victory on the sea. Such was the neglect into 
which this arm of the service had been suffered to fall, that 
but five ships were ready for sea on the day war was declared, 
Two of these, by order of the Secretary, were riding at anchor 

* Copynght, 1805, by J. B. MacMflBtor. Used by pemiaBion of D. Appleton & Co. 
and F. Warne & Co. (Crown 8vo., pneo 10s 6d.) 
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in th© lower bay at New York, where, on the 21st of June, 
the United States,” the “Congress,” and the “Argus” came 
in from the southward and joined them. The arrival of the frig- 
ates was most timely; for they had hardly passed the Hook be- 
fore Commodore John Rodgers, who commanded, received news 
of the declaration of war, and within an hour the fleet — com- 
posed of the “ president,” the “ United States,” the “ Congress,” 
the “Argus,” and the “Hornet” — ^ weighed anchor and stood 
out to sea. Rodgers had orders to strike any of the British 
cruisers that had so long been searching merchantmen off Sandy 
Hook and return to port. But information had been received 
that the homeward-bound jilate fleet had left Jamaica late in 
May, aud he went off in pursuit. For a while he ran southeast, 
till, falling in with an American brig that had seen the Jamaica 
fleet of eighty-five vessels, under convoy, in latitude 86® north, 
longitude GT® west, he set sail in that direction, and at six in 
the morning of June 23, made out a stranger in the northeast, 
She proved to be the British thirty -six-gun frigate “ Belvidera,” 
Captain Richard Byron, which &tood toward the fleet for a few 
minutes, and then turned and went off to the northeast, with 
the Americana in hot pursuit. The “President,” happening to 
be the best sailer, came up with lier late in the afternoon, fired 
three shots into her stern, and \Yas about to send a fourth when 
the gun exploded, killing and wounding sixteen men, and among 
them Captain Rodgers. Confusion and demoralization fol- 
lowed, the sailing became bad, the shots fell short, and the 
“ Belvidera,” cutting away her anchors and throwing her barge, 
gig, yawl, and jolly-boat into the sea, and starting fourteen 
tons of water, drew ahead and was soon out of danger, The 
fleet now wont a second time in pursuit of the Jamaica men, 
and kept up the chase till within a day’s run of the English 
Channel, when they stood to the southward and came back to 
Boston byway of Madeira, the Western Islands, and the Grand 
Banks. 

While Rodgers was thus searching for the plate fleet, an 
English squadron was looking for him. Three days after her 
fight with the “President,” the ^"Belvidera” reached Halifax 
with the news of war. Vice Admiral Sawyer instantly dis- 
patched Captain Philip Bowes Vere Broke with the “ Shannon,” 
the “Africa,” the “^olus,” and the “Belvidera,” to destroy 
Rodgers’ fleet. Sweeping down the coast, the squadron was 
joined at Nantucket Island by the “Guerriere,” and on July 
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16 fell in with and took the brig ‘^Nautilus*” then one day 
from port. Luck was with them, and twenty-four hours later 
the “ Conatitution,” Captain Isaac Hull, ran into their midst. 

She had left Annapolis on the 12th of July, and had expe- 
rienced such light winds and strong currents that on the after- 
noon of the 17th she had gone no farther than Barnegat, on 
the coast of New Jersey, when the lookout about two o^clock 
in the afternoon descried four sails to the northward, and by 
and by a fifth in the northeast. Five was the number of 
Rodgers’ fleet. But Hull, not feeling sure that the strangers 
were friends, and finding that he was getting too near the 
coast, changed his course and went off due east toward tho 
nearest ship, whieh was the “ Guerriere,” Captain James Rich- 
ards Dacres. Captain Dacrcs had parted from the squadron 
Borne time before, and, not expecting to meet it so soon, be- 
lieved the vessels to be the fleet of Captain Rodgers. He would 
not join them, therefore, and, on sighting the “Constitution** 
coming toward him, kept away, so that it was half-past seven 
before Hull caught up with ^the Guerriere, and, clearing for 
action, ran on aide by side with her, but not venturing to Are 
lest she might be a friend. 

Captain Broke, meanwhile, seeing the two frigates near to- 
gether, concluded they were Americana, and carefully abstained 
from making any signals lest they should be frightened away, 
TJie situation at nightfall was thus most complicated: the 
British fleet supposed the Guerriere and the “ Constitution 
were Americana; the “Guerriere” supposed the British fleet 
belonged to the United States and was not certain as to the 
“Constitution,” while Captain Hull was not sure as to the 
character of the “Guerriere.** He was not long in doubt, how- 
ever, for about three in the morning the Guerriere ’’fired two 
guns and a rocket and made off. Daylight showed that the 
fleet belonged to tho enemy, and Hull turned to escape. 

And now began the most exciting chase recorded in naval 
annals. During the night the Englishmen closed in about him^ 
and when tho mist and the darkness lifted, the “ Shannon ” waa 
some five miles astern ; two others were to leeward, and the 
rest of the fleet ten miles astern. The ocean being quite calnx 
and no wind stirring, Hull put out his boats to tow the “ Con^ 
stitution.” Broke imitated him, and summoned oil the boats 
of his squadron to tow the “ Shannon ” ; and having furled all 
sail was gaining steadily on the “ Constitution,” when a Httl^ 
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breeze swept over the water and sent ber a few kundred yards 
ahead before the “ Shannon ** could shake out her sails and 
catch it. But the wind soon died out, and the Shannon,"^ 
creeping up, -got near enough to throw her shot over the “ Con- 
stitution, ” Fearing tliat this would soon destroy the rigging 
and so make her a prize to the fleets Lieutenant Charles Morris 
suggested hedging. Hull took the suggestion, ordered all the 
spare rope to be payed down into the cutters, which were sent 
half a mile ahead, wliere a hedge was let go. The moment the 
anchor touched bottom a signal was given, the crew, in the lan- 
guage of the sailors, “clapped on,” and the sliip was warped 
ahead. Meantime a second hedge had been carried forward 
and dropped, so that wlieu the first was tripped the second was 
ready to be hauled on. This device Broke also imitated, and 
all that day and till late the next night the “ Constitution” and 
her pursuers kept on towing and kedgiiig and occasionally 
exchanging harmless shots. A light breeze then sprang up, 
which freshened toward midnight, and the men were allowed 
to rest till two in the morning of the 19th, when the wind 
once more died out and hedging was again resorted to. By 
noon the breeze became light again, and about half -past six in 
the evening a sc^uall of rain was seen coining over the ocean. 
For this, as for everything, Hull was ready, and keeping his 
sails taut till just before the squall struck, ho then, in a mo- 
ment, furled the light ones and double-reefed the others, and 
so led the English captains to believe that a gnst of nnnsnal 
violence was near. Without waiting for it to strike them, tliey 
at once shortened sail and bore up before the wind, which com- 
pelled them to take a course just the opposite of that of the 
“ Constifiutioji.” The squall was really very light, and as soon 
as the rain Jiid him from his pursuers Hull made all sail, and, 
though the fleet continued the pursuit till the next morning, he 
escaped after a chase of three nights and two days, ox sixty-six 
hours. Six days later he entered Boston harbor. 

There he stayed till August 2, when, he again put to 
sea. Having no orders, he ran down to the Bay of Fundy, 
sailed along the coast of Nova Scotia, passed Newfoundland, 
and took his station off Cape Race, captured some merchant- 
men, and, saiUng southward, spoke a Salem privateer whose 
captain informed him that a frigate was not far distant. Tak- 
ing the course indicated, Hulk on the afternoon of August 
19, sighted his old enemy the ^'Guerxiere.*^ The order to clear 
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the decks was instantly given ; the boatswain’s cry, “ All hands 
clear ship for action I ” sounded through the frigate j the fife 
and drum beat to quarters, and every man hurried to his place 
and work, Marines and sailors climbed into the tops to be 
prepared to pick off the enemy if the frigates came to close 
quarters, or trim the topsails if a sudden maneuver became 
necessary, while below others stood ready to do the same with 
the lower sails. The gun crews made baste to unlash the guns 
and. load them; the powder boys ran about the deck piling up 
aramunition beside tlie carriages ; a blanket soaked with water 
was hung over the entrance to the magazine ; muskets, boarding 
pikes, and cutlasses were stacked around the masts ; buckets 
of loaded pistols were placed near at hand for the purpose of 
repelling boarders, and the deck sanded that it might not be 
made slippery by the blood shed by the killed and wounded. 
Each welcomed the other ; for Dacres, who commanded the 
Guerriere,” had just spread a challenge on the log of a mer- 
chantman and sent it to New York, offering to meet any frigate 
in the American navy off SaiyJy Hook, and Hull was most 
an:xious not to return to pork without a fight, For an hour the 
two ships wore and yawed and maneuvered, coming nearer and 
nearer till within pistol range, when the, “ Guerriere’’ bore- up 
and went off with the wind on her quarter, as an indication of 
her willingness to engage in a yardarm and yardarm encounteri 
The Constitution ” immediately made sail, got alongside, and 
the tvvu ran on tognther. As the battJe must ho at close 
quarters, Hull ordered all firing to atop, had his guns reloaded 
with round shot and grape, and quietly waited* Again and 
again Lieutenant Ulorris came to tlie quarter-deck and. asked 
for orders to fire ; bub not till the frigates were at short pistol 
range was the command given, and a broadside delivered 
with unerring aim. For ten minutes the battle raged furi- 
ously. The mizzenmast of the ^^Guerriere” was then shot' 
away, and falling into the sea brought her up to the wind and 
so caused the “Constitution’’ to forgo ahead. Fearing that ho 
might be raked, Hull crossed the bows of the enemy, came 
about, raked her, and attempted to lay her on board* In 
doing so the “ Guerriere thrust her bowsprit diagonaliy across 
the “Constitution’s” lee quarter. This afforded Dacres so 
fine a chance to board that Lieutenant Morris sprang upon 
the taffrail to get a view of the enemy’s deck, and beheld the 
men gathering on the forecastle and heard the officers instruct- 
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ing tliem how to hoard. Jumping down, ho reported this to 
Captain Hull, and in a minute the marines and seamen of the 
“ Constitution,’^ armed with muskets and pistols, hoarding 
pikes and cutlasses, were mustered on the quarter-deck waiting 
for the enemy to come over the bulwarks. None came, and a 
terrible musketry fight began. Lieutenant Morris, who, seizing 
a rope that dangled from the bowsprit of the Guerri^re,’’ had 
climbed up and was about to lash the frigates together^ ^aa 
laid on the deck by a bullet. Lieutenant Bush, of the marines, 
standing on the taffrail crying out, Shall I board? ” was killed 
outright. Master Alwyn, who stood near by, was shot in the 
shoulder. On the Guerriere almost every man on the fore- 
castle was picked off. Finding the sea too rough to board, the 
sails were filled and the two frigates drew apart. As they did 
so the foremast of the “ Guerriere ” fell, dragging the main- 
mast with it^ and in a few minutes she struck* It was time 
she did, for every mast had gone by ilie board ; her hull had 
been pierced by thirty shot; seventy-nine of her crew were 
dead or wounded, and she lay a helpless wreck, rolling her 
deck guns in the sea. As it was not possible to save her, Hull 
transferred his prisoners to the Constitution,” gave his prize 
to the flames, and, turning homeward, reached Boston on 
August 80 , entered the lower harbor, and dropped anchor 
off the lighthouse. The day being Sunday, he did not go 
up to the dity. But the news did, and when the people 
learned that the Constitution ” with Dacres and his crew was 
below they could not restrain their joy, though the day was the 
Sabbath. As Federalists they could not forget that it was a 
Federalist Congress and a Federalist President that established 
the navy ; that Federalists had always been its steady friends 
and stanch defenders ; that it had long been their boast that 
in the hour of trial the wooden walls of Columbia ” would 
prove the bulwark of the nation ; and now, when the hour of 
trial had come and a frigate built by Yankee shipwrights in 
a Boston shii^yard and commanded by a Yankee captain had 
more than made that boast good, they could not find expres- 
sion for their gratitude. The delight felt by every true Ameri- 
can all over the country was intensified by local pride, and was 
made extravagant when on Wednesday morning the newspapers 
announced, side by side, the capture of the Guerriere ” and 
the surrender of Detroit. On Monday, when Huh brought the 
“ Constitution ” up the bay, ho was given a reception the like of 
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W'hich Boston had not yet accorded to any man. Every ship 
was gay with bunting. The whole population of the city stood 
on the wharves and crowded the windows and house tops over- 
looking the bay, and as Hull stepped ashore greeted him with a 
salute from the artillery and with deafening cheers and escorted 
liim through the bunting-dressed streets to the Coffeehouse, 
where he was received in " true Republican stylo.” But now 
that the victory on the sea was made greater by contrast with 
defeat on land, men of both parties united to give Hull a naval 
dinner, to which Rodgers and the officers of his squadron, who 
had just returned, wore invited. The old toast, The Wooden 
Walla of Columbia,” came again into use, and limners and 
engravers at once set to work to produce those representations 
of the great sea fight which, after hanging for a generation on 
the walls of our ancestors’ houses and being copied by the 
makers of bad schoolbooks, were consigned to the garrets by a 
less patriotic generation, and are now rarely to be met with. 

Aa the handbills spread the news southward the pleasure 
of the people was expressed in innumerable ways. At New 
York money was raised to buy swords to be presented to Hull 
and his officers. At Philadelphia subscriptions were asked for 
a fund to purchase two fine pieces of plate for Hull and him- 
tenant Morris. When the news reached Baltimore salutes 
were fired and overy ship in the harbor ran up its flags. That 
same day, September 7, the frigate “ Essex ” entered the Dela- 
ware and took part in the demonstrations ol joy going on in 
every town along the river bank. 

Her cruise had been short and generally uneventfub Ag 
Captain Porter was nob ready to sail with Rodgers' fleet, ha 
finished his preparations, and, passing Sandy Hook on July 8, 
began a cruise to the eoutliward in search of the frigate 
‘‘Thetis,** from South America with specie. After taking a 
few prizes of no great value, and failing to meet the “Thetis,** 
he turned northward, and on tliQ night of July 10 sighted a 
convoy of* British merchantmen. There Avas a inaonj but 
clouds so obscured it that Porter determined to go close in, 
speak one of the ships, find out the strength of the escort, and, 
if possible, take her. To conceal his character the guns of the 
‘‘ Essex ” were run in, the ports were closed, the topgallant masts 
were housed, the sails trimmed in a slovenly manner, the men 
hidden, and everything done to give her the appearance of a 
merchant ship. Then, about three in the morning, the “ 
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drew cautiously in and spoke the stornmost vessel, and learned 
from her master that the fleet was carrying about a thousand 
soldiers from Barbadoes to Brock’s army at Quebec, and that 
the escort was the thirty-two-gun frigate Minerva.” 

The success which so far attended his venture encouraged 
Porter to go in yet farther and speak a second. But her mas- 
ter was so alarmed by the appearance of the Essex,” that he 
made ready to signal the presence of a stranger, when the ports 
were thrown open, the muzzles of twenty guns thrust out, and 
the transport ordered to follow in tlio frigate’s wake or be 
blown to pieces. Taking his prize off a short distance, Porter 
found lier to be a brig with one Imndred and ninety-seven 
soldiers on board. Going in a second time, he was about to 
attempt to capture another transport, when dawn broke and 
the enemy discovered him. Whereupon, clearing for aetion, he 
offered battle to the Minerva.” This offer was declined, and 
the Essex ” and her prize went off to the southward, meeting 
with nothing till August 13, when a sail was seen which proved 
to be the sixteen-gun sliip-sloop Alert,” Captain Thomas 
Lamb Paulden Laughharne, Drags were at once put astern, 
the reefs shaken out, aU sail made, and everything possible was 
done to persuade the enemy that the ‘‘ Essex ” was most anxious 
to escape. Completely deceived, the “ Alert ” ran down, and, 
with three cheers from her crew, opened Arc. In eight minutes 
she was a prize, with seven feet of water in her hold. 

This new lot of prisoners raised the number of Englishmen 
on board the frigate to five hundred. As they outniimberGd 
the crew two to one, it was not long before a plan was laid by 
the coxswain of the “ Alert’s ” gig to capture the ‘‘ Essex ” and 
take her to Halifax. By good fortune, however, on the niglit 
the attempt was to be made, the coxswain, pistol in hand, ap- 
proached the hammock of Midshipman David Glasgow Far- 
ragut to see if he was asleep, and was discovered^ Pretending 
to be asleep, Farragut lay quiet till the coxswain was gone, 
and then crept into the cabin and informed Captain Porter. 
Ilnshing into the berth deck, Porter shouted Fire I ” The 
crew promptly went to tlie main hatch, whero they were armed, 
and the attempt was frustrated. But the warning was not 
unheeded ; and that he might be rid of his dangerous prisoners 
he now transferred them to the ** Alert,” threw over her guns, 
and sent the Englishmen to Nova Scotia on parole. After a 
further cruise, during which he was cliased by the Shannon ” 
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and another ship, Captain Porter was forced to put in for 
water and stores. With her return every ship in the navy was 
in port, and, taking advantage of this, the Secretary formed 
auch as were on tlie Atlantic seaboard into three squadrons. 
To the first, commanded by Rodgers, were assigned the “Presi- 
dent,” the “Congress,” and the “Wasp.” The second, under 
Bainbridgo, was composed of the “ Conafcituiion,” the “ Eases,” 
and the “Hornet.” To Decatur were intrusted the “United 
States,” and the “Argus.” 

The orders of the three commanders bore date October 2, 
bade them sail without delay, and left to their judgment where 
to go and what to do. Thus instructed, Rodgers and Decatur 
sailed from Boston on October 8 with such ships as wore 
ready, but parted company when four days oat. Again ill 
luok attended Rodgers, who, after chasing the British frigates 
“ Nympli ” and “ Galatea,” and cruising far and wide, frorn the 
Grand Banks to 17° north latitude, returned to Boston on 
the last day of the year with nine small prizes. But one, the 
Jamaica packet “ Swallow,” was*of any value, and on her were 
two hundred thousand dollars in specie. To the “ Wasp,” the 
third ship of Rodgers’ squadron, fate was both kind and cruel. 
Master Commandant Jacob Jones, her commander, having 
received orders to join Rodgei’s at sea, set sail from the 
Delaware on October 13, and ran off southward to get in the 
track of vessels passing from Halifax lo Bermuda 5 and about 
eleven o’clock on tlie clear, moonlight night of Saturday, Octo- 
ber 17, he suddenly found himself near five strange sail 
steering eastward. They were part of a convoy of fourteen 
merchantmen on their way from Honduras to England under 
the protection of the eighteen-gun brig “Frolic,” Captain 
Thomas Whinyates. They had been scattered by a Cyclone 
the day before, and had but just begun to rejoin their convoy. 
But some of them seeming in the moonlight to be ships of war, 
the “Wasp” drew to windward and followed them through 
the night. At daybreak on Sunday, Master Commandant 
Jones, perceiving that none but the “Frolic” was armed, bore 
down to attack her. She then showed, Spanish colors. But 
the “Wasp,” undeceived, came on till within sixty yards and 
hailed, when the " Frolic ” ran up the British ensign and opened 
with cannon and musketry. The sea, lashed into fury by a two 
days’ cyclone, was running mountain high. Wave after wave 
swept the deck and drenched the sailors. The two ships 
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rolled till the muzzles of their guns dipped in the water. But 
the orewa cheered loudly and the firing became incessant. 
The Americans discharged their guns as the “Wasp” went 
down the wave, so that the shot fell either on the deck or hull 
of tlie “Frolic.” The Englishmen fired as their ship went up 
the wave, and their shots struck the rigging of the “ Wasp ” or 
were wasted. The result was soon apparent. The slaugliter on 
the “ Frolic ” became something terrible. The topmasts and rig- 
ging of the “ Wasp ” were so cut to pieces that when the last brace 
was carried away Master Oommandant Jones, fearing the masts 
would fall and the “ Frolic ” escape, determined to board lier 
and end the battle. Wearing ship for this purpose, he ran 
down and struck her. As the side of the “Wasp” rubbed 
across the bow of the “ Frolic ” her jibbooin came in between 
the main land mizzen rigging, and passed over .the heads of 
Master Oommandant Jones and Lieutenant Biddle. She now 
lay so fair for raking, that orders were given for another broad- 
side. While loading, two of the guns of the “Wasp" went 
through the bow ports of tho« “ Frolic,” aud when discharged 
swept the deck. 

At this moment a seaman named John Lang leaped upon a 
gun, cutlass in hand, and Avas about to board when he was 
called clown; but ho would not come, and climbing on the 
bowsprit of the “Frolic,” was instantly folio Aved by Lieuten- 
ant Biddle and the crew. Passing Lang and another sailor on 
the forecastle, Lieutenant Biddle Avas amazed to see that, save 
the man at the wheel and three officers who, as he came for- 
ward, threw down their swords at his feet, not a living soul 
was on the deck. The crOAV had gone below to avoid the ter- 
rible fire of the “Wasp.” As no one present was able to 
lower the flag, Lieutenant Biddle leaped into the rigging and 
hauled tlie ensign doAvn. The sight Avhioh then met him Avas 
dreadful. The gun deck was strewn with bodies, and at every 
roll of the sloop water mingled with blood SAVopt over it, 
splashing tlie dead and swirling about the feet of the victors. 
The berth deck was crowded with dead, wounded, and dying, 
for of a crew of one hundred and ten men, but twenty were 
unhurt. On the “Wasp” the loss was five killed and five 
wounded. 

Master Commandant Jones now ordered Lieutenant Biddle 
to take the prize into Charleston. But while he was busy 
attending the Avounded, burying the dead, clearing away the 
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wreck, and preparing the “ Frolic ” for the voyage, a strange 
ship -under a press of canvas was seen coming toward him. 
The stranger was the British seventy-four-gun frigate "Poio- 
tiers,” Captain John Peer Beresford, who, throwing a shot 
across the “ Frolic ” as he sped by, ranged up near the “ Wasp ” 
and forced her to surrender. The two ships were then taken 
into Bermuda. 

Just one week later another ship duel was fought with the 
usual result. After parting with the squadron of Rodgers, the 
“United States,” Captain Decatur, cruised off to the southward 
and eastward, and on Sunday, October 25, when off the 
Azores, fell in with the British frigate “Macedonian,” Cap- 
tain John Sumam Carden, who instantly made chase. But 
Decatur had no intention of escaping, and the action, like its 
predecessors, was short and decisive. In ninety minutes the 
“ United States” had shot away the mizzenmast of the “Mace- 
donian,” had dismounted two of her main-deok guns and all 
but two of the oarronades of her engaged side, had lulled 
forty-three and wounded sisty^one of the cre-w, had put one 
hundred shot in her hull, and mad© her a prize. On the 
“ United States ” twelve men were killed or wounded. It was 
the old story of bulldog courage, stubborn resistance, and 
frightful slaughter on the part of the British ; and of splendid 
gunnery and perfect discipline and soamanship on the i>art of 
the Americans. 

Placing his lieutenant on hoard the “Macedonian ” as prize 
master, Decatur ended his cruise, convoyed her home and set 
her in Hewport, while he passed on to New London, which ho 
reached December 4, Lieutenant Hamilton, a son of the 
Secretary of the Navy, was then sent to Washington with let- 
ters and the captured flag. Reaching the capital on the even- 
ing of December 8, he learned that a great naval ball in 
honor of the capture of the “Guerriere” and the “Alert” 
was in progress at Tomlinson’s Hotel, that the flags of these 
two vessels were hanging on the wall of the ballroom, and that 
the President, the Secretaries, and a most distinguished com- 
pany were there assembled. Hastening to the hotel, he an- 
nounced himself, and in a few minutes was surrounded by 
every gentleman at the ball and escorted to the room where, 
with cheers and flinging, the flag of the “Macedonian” was 
hung beside those of the “ Guerri^.© ” and the “ Alert. ” 
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THE GERMAN’S FATHERLAND. 

Bir ERNST MORITZ ARNDT, 

[Eunst Mohitz Arndt, Gormfin poet ami patriot, wae born in the Isle 
of Kilgen, December 29, 17G9j died at Bonn, January 29, 1800. He wote in 
1800 the fliBt series of tho “Spiiit of the Times, wbioli procured his exile; 
later lie was editor of ThB Watchman at Cologne. In 1848 he advocated tho for- 
ra ation of the Gorman Empire . H D tos a pr of osaoi' and misoeUaneous ^v vit&r» but 
his fame rests on his lyrics of the Napoleonic poiiod, to Inspire liis countrymon.] 

Where is the Gorman’s fatherland ? 

The Prussiana^ land ? The Swabians^ land? 

Is’t where the grape glows on the Rliine ? 

Where sea gulls skim the Baltic’s brlue ? 

0 no 1 more grand 

Must be the German^s fatherland! 

Where is the German’s fatherland ? 

Bavaria^ or the Styrians’ land ? 

Is’t whore the Marsors’ cattle graze ? 

Is it the Mark where forges blaze ? 

0 no I more grand 

Must be the German's fatherland I 

Where is the Gorman’s fatherland ? 

Westphalia ? Pomerania’s strand ? 

Where sand dunes drift along the shores, 

Or where the brawling Danube roars ? 

0 no I more grand 

Must be the German’s fatherland. 

Where is the German’s fatherland ? 

Now name for me that mighty land ! 

Is’t Tyrol ? Where the Switzers dwell ? 

That land and folk would x^leaae me well. 

0 no I ]noro grand 

Must be the German’s fatherland 1 

Where is the German’s fatherland ? 

Now name for me that mighty land 1 
Ah \ Austria surely it must be, 

In honors rich and viotory, 

O no I more grand 

Must be the German’s fatherland 1 
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Where is the German’s fatherland ? 

ITow name for me that mighty landl 
Is it the gem which princely guile 
Toro from the German crown ere while ? 

0 no I more grand 

Must be the German’s fatherland I 

Where is the German’s fatherland? 

Name me at length that mighty land I 
Where’er resounds the German tongue^ 
Where’er its hymns to God are sung I ” 

Be this the land, 

Brave German, this thy fatherland I 

There is the German’s fatherland, 

Where oaths aro sworn by clasp of hand, 
Where faith and truth beam in the eyes, 

And in the heart affection lies. 

Bo this the land, 

Brave German, this thy fatherland I 

m 

There is the German’s fatherland, 

Where wrath the southron’s guile doth brand, 
Where all are foes whose deeds offend, 

Where every noble soul’s a friend. 

Be this the land, 

All Germany shall bo that land ! 

All Germany that land shall be; 

Watch o’er it, God, and grant that we, 

AVith German hearts, in deed and thought, 
May love it truly aa wo ought. 

Be this the land, 

All Germany shall bo that landl 


0^00 


ODE TO NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE. 

Bv LORD BYRON, 

[Loud Gbohob Nob l Gordon Byron; AfaBioiis English poet; bom In London » 
January 22, 1788, At tbo ago of ten he siicceoded to the estate and title ot liia 
granduncle AVilllam, fifth Lord Byron. Ho was educated at HaiTow and Cam- 
bridge, and In 1807 publisliQd his first volume of pooms, ‘♦Hours of Idleucss.” 
After a tour through ooatorn Europe he brought out two cantos of “Childe 
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Harold/* which met with instantaneous success, and soon after he married the 
heiress Miss MUlbanko. The union proving unfortunatGi Byron left England, 
and passed flevoral years in Italy. In 1823 he joined the Greek insurgents in 
Cephalonia, and lator at Miaaolonghi, whore ho died o£ a fever April 10, 1824. 
His chief poetical worlca are; “Childe Harold,” ”Don Juan,” “Jlanfred,” 
“Cain,** “Marino Ealiero,** “ SardanapaUia/* “Tho Giaour/* “Bride of Aby- 
doa/* “The Corsair/* “Lai a,*’ and "Maiseppa.**] 


t. 

*Ti 8 done — ‘but yesterday a Kiugl 
And armed with Kings to strive — ■ 

And now thou art a nameless thing : 

So abject — yet alivo! 

Is this the man of thousand tliroiiesj 
Who strewed our earth with hostile boiieS; 

And can he thus survive ? 

Since he, misoalled the Morning Star, 

Nor man noi* fiend hath fallen so far. 


H. 

Ilhminded man I v\;hy scourgo thy kind 
Who bowed so low the knee ? 

By gazing on thyself grown blind, 

Thou taughl^st the rest to soo, 

With might unquestioned, — power to save, 
Tliine only gift hath been the grave 
To those that worshiped thee; 

Nor till thy fall could mortals guess 
Ambition’s loss than littleness 1 

HI. 

Thanks for that lesson — it -will teaeh 
To after warriors more 
Than high Philosophy can preach, 

And vainly preached before. 

That spell upon the minds of men 
Breaks never to unite again, 

That led them to adore 
Those Pagod things of saber sway, 

With fronts of brass, and feet of clay* 


IV. 

The triumph, and tho vanity, 

TJie rapture of the strife — 
Tho earthquake voice of Victory, 
To thee the breath of lifo; 
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Tlie sword, the scepter, and that sway 
Wliioli man seemed made but to obey, 
Wherewith renoT^ni was rife — 

A 11 quelled I — Dark Spirit ! what must be 
Tlio madness of thy memory t 


V. 

Tho Desolator desolate I 
TIvq Victor overthro^Yn 1 
The Arbiter of others^ fato 
A Suppliant for his own I 
Is it some yet imperial liopo 
That with such change can calmly cope ? 

Or dread of death alone ? 

To die a prince — ov live a slave — 

Thy choice is most ignobly brave 1 


vr, 

lie who of old would rend the oak. 
Dreamed not of T:he rebound ; 

Chained by tho trunk he vainly broke — 
Alone — how looked he round ? 

Thou in the sternness of thy strength 
An equal deed hast done at length, 

And darker fate hast found : 

He foil, the forest prowlers^ prey ; 

But thoa must cat thy heart away I 

vri. 

The Roman, when his burning heart 
Was slaked Avith blood of Rome, 
Threw doAvn the dagger — dared depart, 
In savage grandeur, home. — 

He dared depart in utter scorn 
Of mon that such a yoke had borne, 

Yet left him such a doom I 
Ills only glory ivaa that hour 
Of self“Upheld, abandoned power. 

VIII. 

Tho Spaniard, when the lust of sway 
Had lost its quickening spoil, 

Cast crowns for rosaries aAvay, 

An empire for a cell \ 
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A strict accouutaat of liis beads^ 

A subtle disputant ou creeds. 

His dotage trifled well : 

Yet better had he ueither kuown 
A bigot^s shrine, nor despot^s throne. 


IX, 

But thou — -from thy reliiotaiit hand 
The thunderbolt is wniug— 

Too late thou loav’st the high eounnaiid 
To which thy weakness clung 5 
All Evil Spirit as thou art, 

It is enough to grieve iho heart 
To see tliina own unstrung ; 

To think that God^s fair world hath been 
The footstool of a thing so moan ; 


And Earth hath spilt her blood for him, 
Who thus can Hoard his own t 
And Mouarcha bowed the trembling limb, 
And thanked him for a throne I 
Eair Ereedom 1 wo may hold theo dear, 
When thus thy mightiest foes their fear 
In humblest guiso have shown. 

Oh ! ne’er may tyrant leavo behind 
A brighter naino to lure mankind 1 


XI. 

Thine evil deede are writ in gore, 
Kor written thus in vam — 

Thy triumphs tell of fame no more, 
Or deepen every stain: 

If thou liadst died as honor dies, 
Some now Napoleon might arise. 

To sliamo the world again — 

But who would soar the solar height, 
To set in such a starless night ? 

xir. 

Weighed in tlie balance, hero dust 
Is vile as vulgar clay; 

Thy scales, Mortality ! are just 
To all that pass away : 
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But yet methought the living great 
Some higher sparks should animate; 

To dazzle and dismay ; 

Nor deemed Contempt could thus make mirth 
Oi thesB; the Conquerors o£ the earth. 

xni. 

And she; proud Austrians mournful flower, 
Thy still imperial bride i 
How bears her bi’east the torturing hour ? 

Still clings she to thy side ? 

Must sho too bend; must she too share 
Thy late repentance, long despair. 

Thou throneless Plomioide ? 

If still she loves thee, hoard that gem, 

^Tis thy vauislved diadem [ 

XIV. 

Then haste thee to thy sullen Isle, 

And gaze upon the sea; 

That element may meet thy smile — 

It ne^er was ruled by thee ! 

Or trace with tliiue all idle hand 
In loitering mood upon the sand 
That Earth is now as free I 
That Coriuth^s pedagogue hath now 
Transferrod his byword to thy brow. 


XV. 

Thou Timour I in his captive^s cage 
What thoughts will there be thiue. 
While brooding in thy prisoned rage ? 

But one — ^^The world was mine ! 
Unless, like he of Babylon, 

All sense is with thy scepter gone, 
Life will not long coniine 
That spirit poured so widely forth — 
So long obeyed — so little worth 1 

XVI, 

Or, like the thief of fire from heaven, 
Wilt thou withstand the shook? 
And share with him^ the unforgivoH; 
His vulture and his rock 1 
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RoredooiTiGd by God — by man accnrst, 
And that last act^ though not thy worsts 
The very Eiend^s arch mock j 
Ho in his fall preserved his pridc^ 

And, if a mortal, had as proudly died I 




THE RESOUE OF PIOOIOLA. 

By X B. 3AINT1NE, 

[Xayibr Bonipaod SAiNTiNii) a Eroncli novelist and dramatist^ 'vvas bom 
ill Paris, July 10, ltQ8. A little romautlo mastorpiece, “Picciola’^ (18G8), 
gamed hurt colebidty the moment it appeared. The vroik ranks as a Eroiioh 
classio. Salntine wote several other romances and over two liundrod plays, 
most of them in collaboration with other authors. He died in Paris, January 
21, 1806,] 

[Qliarney, a political priaoner, has fixed hia affections on a flower that grew 
between the 6 tones of his prison ond is in danger of withering.] 

The iiiterventiori of Joaepliine iu Charney’a favor had uoi; 
proved so efficient as might have been supposed. At the con- 
clusion of her mild intercessions in favor of the prisoner and 
liis plant, 'when she proceeded to place in the hands of Napo- 
leon tho handkerchief inscribed with his memorial, tho Emperor 
recalled to mind the singular indifference — so mortifying to 
his sell-love — *wifcli which, during the warUke evolutions of 
the morning at Marengo, Josephine had cast her vacant, care- 
less gaze upon the commemoration of his triumpli ; and thus 
predisposed to displeasure, the obnoxious name of Oliarney 
served only to aggravate his ill humor. 

the man mad?’^ cried he, ‘‘or does ho pretend to 
deoeive me by a farce? A Jacobin turned botanist I — about 
as good a jest as Marat descanting in the tribune on tho 
pleasures of pastoral life, or Oouthon presenting himself to 
tlie Convention with a rose in his buttonhole.’’ 

Josephine vainly attempted to appeal against the name of 
Jacobin thus lightly bestowed npon tho Count; for as she 
commenced her remonstrance a oliamberlain made his appear- 
ance, to announce that the general officers, ambassadors, and 
deputies of Italy were awaiting their Majesties in the audience 
chamber, — where, having hastily repaired, Napoloon immedi- 
ately burst forth into a denunoiation against visionaries, phb 
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losophers, and liberals, mainly inspired by the recent mention 
of the Count de Oharney, In an imporions tone he threatened 
that all BtLch disturbers of public order should be speedily re- 
duGod to submission; but the loud and threatening tone he 
had assumed, which was supposed to be a spontaneous out- 
break of passion, was in fact a premeditated lesson bestowed 
on tlie assembly, and more especially on the Prussian am- 
bassador, who was present at the scene, Kapoleon seized the 
opportunity to announce to the representatives of Europe tho 
divorce of the Emporor of tlio French from the principles of 
the French Revolution 1 

By way of homage to the throiio, tho subordinates of the 
Emperor hastened to emulate Ms new profession of faith. 
The general commandant at Turin, more especially, Jacques- 
Abdallah Menon, forgetting or renouncing his former principles, 
burst forth into a furious diatribe against the pseudo^Brutuses 
of the clubs and taverns of. Italy and France, — on which 
signal there arose from the minions of the Empire a unan- 
imous chorus of execrations against all conspirators, revolu- 
tionists, and more especially Jacobins, till, overawed by their 
virulence, Josephine began to tremble at the storm she had 
been un%vittingly the means of exciting. At length drawing 
near to the ear of Napoleon she took courage to whisper, in a 
tone of mingled tenderness and irony, What need, Sire, of all 
these denunciations ? My memorial regards neither a Jacobin 
nor a conspirator, but simply a poor plant, whose plots against 
the safety of the Empire should scarcely excite such vast 
tumults of consternation.” 

Napoleon shrugged his shoulders. “CaiL you suppose me 
the dupe of such absurd pretenses?” he exclaimed. ^^This 
Charney is a man of high facnltiea and the most dangerous 
principles, — would you pass Mm upon me for a blockhead? 
The flower, tho pavement, tho whole romance, is a mere pre- 
text. The fellow is getting up a plan of escape ! It must be 
looked to. Menon, let a careful eye be kept upon the move- 
ments of those imprijToiied for political offenses in the citadel 
of Fenestrella. One Charney has presumed to address to me a 
memorial. How did he manage to forward his petition other- 
wise than through the hands of the commandant ? Is such tho 
discipline kept up in the state prisons of the Empire ? ” 

Again the Empress ventured to interpose in defense of her 
protege. 
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“ Enough, madam, enough of this man 1 ” exolaimod the 
commander in chief ; and discouraged and alarmed by the dis- 
pleasure expressed in his words and looks, Josephine cast down 
her eyes, and was silent from confusion. 

General Menon, on the other hand, mortified by the public 
rebuke of the Emperor, was not sparing in the reprimand dis- 
patched to the captain, commandant of the citadel of Fenos- 
trella, who in his tm-n, as we have seen, vented bis vexation on 
the prisoners committed to his charge. Even Girardj, in addi- 
tion to the cruel sentence of separation from his daughter (who 
on arriving full of hopes at tho gate of the fortress was com- 
manded to appear there no more), had been subjected, like 
Oharney, to a domiciliary visit, by which, however, nothing 
unsatisfactory was elicited. 

But emotions more painful than those resulting from the 
forfeiture of his manuscripts now awaited the Count. As he 
traversed the courtyard on his way to the bastion with the 
commandant and his two acolytes, Captain Movand, who had 
either passed without notice on his arrival the fences and scaf- 
folding surrounding the plant, or was now stimulated by tbe 
arrogant contumacy of Charney to an act of vengeance, paused 
to point out to Ludovico this glaring broach of prison discipline 
manifested before his eyes. 

“ Wbafc is tlie meaning of all this rubbish ? ” cried he. “ Is 
sMc/i, sir, tbe order you maintain in your department?” 

“ That, captain,” replied the jailor, in a half-hesitating, lialf- 
grumbling tone, drawing liis pipe out of his mouth with one 
hand, and raising the other to his cap in a military salute, — 
“ that, under your favor, is the plant I told yon of, which ia so 
good for the gout and all sorts of disorders. ” 

Then letting fall his arm by an impcrceptiblo movomont, 
he replaced his pipe in its usual place. 

“ Death, and the devil 1 ” cried tjie captain, “if these gentle* 
men were allowed to have their way, all the chambers and 
courts of the citadel might he made into gardens, menageries, 
or shops, • — like so many stalls at a fair. Away with this weed 
at once, and everything belonging to it I ” 

Ludovico turned his eyes alternately toward tlio captain, 
the Count, and the flower, and was about to interpose a word 
or two of expostulation, “ Silence I ” cried the commandant, 
— “ silence, and do your duty I ” 

Thus fiercely admonished, Ludovico held his peace. Re- 
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moving the pipe once more from his mouth, he extinguished it, 
shook out the dust, and deposited it on the edge of the wall 
while ho proceeded to business, Deliberately laying aside hig 
cap, his waistcoat, and rubbing his hands as if to gain courage 
for the job, he paused a moment, thou suddenly, with a move- 
ment of anger as if against liimself or his chief, seized the hay 
hands and matting and dispersed them over the court. Next 
went the uprights which had supported them, which lie tore 
up one after the other, broke over his knee, and threw the 
pieces on the pavement. His former tenderness for Picciola 
seemed suddenly converted into a fit of abhorrence. 

Charney, meanwhile, stood motionless and stupefied, his eyes 
fixed wistfully upon the plant thus exposed to view, as if liis 
looks could still afford protection to its helplessness. The day 
had been cool, the sky overclouded, and from the stem, which 
had rallied during the night, sprang several little healthy, 
verdant shoots. It seemed as though Picciola were collecting 
all her strength to die I 

To — Picciola I — his own, his only; the world of his 
existence and his dreams ; the pivot on which revolved his very 
life, — to be reduced to nothingness I Midway in hia aspira- 
tions toward a higher sphere, the flight of the poor captive 
over whose heed Heaven has suspended its sentence of expia- 
tion is to be suddenly arrested I How will he henceforward 
fill up the vacant moments of his leisure, — how satisfy the 
aching void in his own bosom ? Picciola, the desert which thou 
didst people is about to become once more a solitary wilder- 
ness 1 — no more visions, no more hopes, no more reminiscences, 
no more discoveries to inscribe, no further objects of affection I 
How narrow will his prison now appear, how oppressive its 
atmosphere, — the atmosphere of a tomb ; the tomb of Piooiola I 
The golden branch, the sibylline divining rod which sufficed to 
exorcise the evil spirits by which he was besot, will no longer 
protect him against himself I The skeptic, the disenchanted 
philosopher, must return to his former mood of incredulity, 
and hear once more the burden of his hitter thoughts, with no 
prospect before him but eternal extinction ! No I death were 
a thousand times preferable to such a destiny I 

As these thoughts glanced through the mind of Charney, ho 
beheld at the little grated window the shadow of the venerable 
Girardi. “ Alas I ” murmured the Count, “ I have deprived 
him of all he had to live for j and he comes to triumph oyer 
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my aflliotion, to curse me, to deride me I And ho is right ; for 
what are sorrows such as mine compared with those I hav^o 
heaped upon, his revered head? ” 

Charney perceived tlie old man clasping the iron window 
hars in hia trembling hands, but dared not meet hia eyes and 
hazard an appeal to the forgiveness of the only human being oE 
whose esteem he was ambitious. The Count dreaded to find 
that venerable countenance distorted by the expression of re- 
proach or contempt j and when at length their glances met, ho 
was touched to the soul by the look of tender compassion cast 
upon him by tlie unhappy father, forgetful of his own sorro^vs 
in beholding those of his companion in mislorbune. The only 
tears that had ever fallen from the eyes of tho Count do 
Charnoy started at that trying moment ^ but consolatory as 
they were, he dried thorn hurriedly as they fell, in the dread 
of exposing his weakness to tho contempt and misapprehension 
of the men by whom he was surrounded. 

Among tho spectators of this singular scene, tho two spirri 
alone remained indifferent to what was passing, — staring va- 
caiitly at the prisoner, the old man, the commanchant, and tho 
jailer ; wondering what reference tlieir emotions might bear 
to tho supposed conspiracy, and nothing doubting that the 
mysterious plant about to be dislodged would prove to have 
been a cover to some momentoua hiding place. 

Meanwhile, tho fatal operations proceeded. Under tlio 
orders of the commandant, Ludovico was attempting to break 
up the rustic bench, whioh had first seeniod to resist liis feeble 
efforts. 

“ A mallet! take a mallet I cried Captain Morand, ' 

Ludovico obeyed ; but tho mallet fell from his hands. 
‘'Death and the devil 1 how much longer am I to bo kept 
waiting?*’ now vociferated tho captain ^ and the jailor im- 
mediately lot fall a blow under which the bench gave way 
in a moment. Mechanically Ludovico bent down towards 
his goddaughter, which was now alone and undefended in the 
court ; while the Oount stood ghastly and overpowered, big 
drops of agony rising upon his brow. 

‘‘Why destroy it, sir, why destroy it? You must perceive 
that the plant is about to die I ” he faltered, descending once 
more to the abject position of a suppliantc But the captain 
replied only by a glance of ironical compassion. It was now his 
turn to remain silent I 
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“Nay, then/’ cried Charney, in a sorb of freii?.y, “sinco it 
must needs be sacrificed, it shall die by no hand bub mine I ” 

“I forbid you to touch it I’’ exclaimed the commandant; 
and extending his cane before Charney, as if to create a barrier 
between the prisoner and his idol, be renewed his orders to 
Ludovico, who, seizing the stem, was about to uproot it from 
the earth. 

The Count, startled into suhmiasion^ stood like an image of 
despair. 

Near the bottom of the stem, below the lowest branches 
where the sap had got power to circulate, a single flower, fresh 
and brilliant, had just expanded I Already all the others were 
droopiiijg, withered, on their stalks ; but this single one re- 
tained its beauty, as yet unoruslied by the rude hand of the 
jailer. Springing in the midst of a little tuft of leaves, whose 
verdure threw out in contrast the vivid colors of its petals, the 
flower seemed to turn imploringly towards its master* He 
even fancied its last perfumes were exhaling towards him i and 
as the tears arose in his eyes, he seemed to see the beloved 
object enlarge, disappear, and at last bloom out anew. The 
human being and the flower so strangely attached to each 
other were interchanging an eternal farewell I 

If at that moment, when so many human passions were 
called into action by the existence of an humble vegetable, a 
stranger could have entered unprepared the prison court of 
ffenestrella, where the sky shed a soinbex and saddening reflec- 
tion, the aspect of the officers of justice invested in their tri- 
colored scarfs, of the commandant issuing his ruthless orders 
in a tone of authority, would naturally have seemed to announce 
some frightful execution, of which Ludovico was the exeou- 
tioner, and Charney the victim whose sentence of death had 
just been recited to him. And see ! they come I Strangers 
are entering the court, two strangers, the one an aid-de-oamp 
of General Menon ; the other, a page of the Empress Josephine. 
The dust with which their uniforms are covered attests with 
what speed they have performed their journey to the fortress i 
yet a minute more, and they had been too late I 

At the noise produced by their arrival, Ludovico, raising 
his head, relaxed his grasp of Picciola, and confronted Charney 
face to face. Both the jailer and the prisoner were pale ns 
death I 

The commandant had now received from the hands of the 
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aid-de-oamp an order, the perusal of wliich seemed to striko 
him with astonishment ; hut after taking a turn or two in the 
courtyai'd to compare in liia mind the order of to-day with that 
of the day preceding, he assumed a more courteous demeanor, 
and approaching the Count de Charney placed in his hands the 
missiYe of General Menon. Tremhliug with emotion, the pris- 
oner read as folloAvs : — * 

Hia Majesty the JEaii^eror and King deputes mo, sir, to inform 
you that he grants the p'etition forwarded to him hy the prisoner 
Oharney^ now under your custody in the fortress of Fonestrella, 
relative to a plant growing among the stones of oue of its pave- 
ments. Snell as are likely to be iiijutioua to the floAver mast be 
instantly removed ; lor which purpose you are requested to consult 
the Aviahes and oonvenieiioe of your prisoner. 

Long live the Emperor I cried Ludovico. 

Long live the Emperor ! murmured another voice, which 
seemed to issue from the adjoining Avail ^ and while all this 
was proceeding, the oonimandant stood leaning on his cane by 
way of keeping himself in cotintonance ; the two officers of 
justice, completely puzzled, were trying in vain to connect tho 
new turn of afCairs with the plot Avhieh their imagination had 
created ; Avhile the aid-do-camj) and page secretly Avondored 
what could be the motive of the haste Avhich had been so 
urgently recommended to them. The latter now addressed 
Charncy to iuform him that the letter contained a postscript 
in the handwriting of the Em^Aresa ; and the Count turning 
over the page read aloud as follows : — 

I eameafcly recommend Monsieur the Count de Charnoy to tho 
good offices of Captain Morandj to Avhom I shall feel personally 
obliged for any acts of kindness by which he may be enabled to 
alio via Lo the Bituatioii of his prisoner. Joskpuinje. 

‘‘ Long live the Empress I cried Ludovico. Oliarney said 
not a Avord. His feelings could not be satisfied with less than 
raising to his lips the preoiouB signature of his benefactress. 
The letter, lield for some ininutea in silence before liis eyes, 
seemed to ooueeal his face from the curiosity of tlie spectators. 
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POEMS OP BERANGER. 

[PiEnuB Jeav x>e B^jranoeiIj Prcnch flongwrighfc, was born at Pans, 
August 10, 1780, A printer’s apprentice and then liis father’s clerk, he broke 
with his father and began literary life in the gairet ho has made illnstrioiia, In 
1804 ho was given a clerkship in the Imporial University, which he kept till 182L 
Por many years he had been making songs, univoisally sung ; be first collected 
them in 1816. A fresh collection in 1821 cost him live hundred franca’ fine and 
three jnonths’ imprisonment; one in 1826, ten thousand francs’ fine and nine 
months’ Impriaonmeiifc. lie published Songs" in 1830, and his auto- 

biography lu 1840 ; in 1818 he \vai» elected to the Assembly, but re [used to seivo. 
He died July 10, 1857,] 


The Gadply. 

(la moxjoiie.) 

(Tranalated by WaltGi’ Learned,) 

In the midst of our laughter and singing, 
^Mid the clink of our glasses so gaj; 

"V^rhat gadfly is over us winging, 

That returns when we drive him away ? 

^Tis some god. Yea, I have a suspicion 
Of our hax:)pine8S jealous, lie^s come : 

Let us drive him away to perdition, 

That he bore us no more with his hiun. 

Transformed to a gadfly unseemly, 

I am certain that we must have here 

Old Ileason, the grumbler, extremely 
Annoyed by our joy and our cheer. 

He tells ns in tones of monition 
Of the clouds and the tempests to come : 

Let US cbive him away to perdition, 

That ho bore us no more with his hum. 

It is Reason who comes to me, quaffing. 

And says, “ It is time to retire : 

At your age one stops drinking and laughing, 
Stoj)s loving, nor sings with such fire ; ” — - 

An alarm that sounds ever its mission 
When the sweetest of flames overcome : 

Let us drive him away to perdition, 

That he bore us no more with his hum. 

It is Reason I Look out there for Lizzie I 
Ills dart is a menace alway. 
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He Jxas touched hei'j she £,\voons — she is dizzy: 
Come, Cupidj and drive him away. 

Pursue liim ; compel his submission, 

Until under your strokes he succumb. 

Let us cb‘iv8 him away to perdition, 

That he boro us no more with his hum. 

Hurrah, Victory 1 See, he is drowning 
In the wine that Lizzetta has poured. 

Come, the head of Joy let us be crowning, 

That again ho may reign at our board. 

He was threatened just now with dismission, 
And a fly made us all rather glum ; 

But weVe sent him away to perdition j 
He will bore us no more with liis lium, 


Fijtty Years. 

(oiIfQUANTE ANS.) 

Wherefore these flowers ? floral applause ? 

Ah, no, these blossoms came to say 
That I am growing old, because 
I number fifty years to-day. 

0 rapid, ever-fleeting day 1 
0 moments lost, I know not how I 
0 wrinkled cheek and hair grown gray ! 

Alas, for I am fifty now) 

Sad ago, when we pursue no more — 

Fruit dies uj)on the withering tree : 

Hark 1 some one rapped upon my door. 

Hay, open nob. ^Tis not for me, — 

Or else the doctor calls. Hot yet 
Must I expect his studious bow. 

Once Pd have called, Come in^ Lizzetle ” — 
Alas, for I am fifty now! 

In age what aches and pains abound : 

The torturing gout racks us awhile j 
Blindness, a prison dark, profound ; 

Or deafness that provokes a smile. 

Then Eeason^s lamp grows faint and dim 
With flickering ray. Children, allow 
Old Age the honor due to him — 

Alas, for I am fifty now I 
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Ahj heaven I the voice of Death I know, 
Who rubs his hands in joyous mood ; 

The sexton knocks and I must go, — 
Parewell, my friends the human brood I 
Below are famine, plague, and strife ; 

Above, new heavens my soul endow ; 

Since God remains, begin, new life I 
Alas, for I am fifty iiowl 

But no, ^tis you, sweetheart, whose youth^ 
Tempting my soul with dainty ways, 

Shall hide from it the somber truth. 

This incubus of evil days. 

Springtime is yours, and flowers ; come then, 
Scatter your roses on my brow, 

And let me dream of youth again — 

Alas, for I am fifty now I 


Tub Old Tramd. 

(lb vieux vagabond.) 

(Traualftted by P. M,) 

Hero in this gutter let me die; 

Weary and sick and old, Fv© done. 

He^s drunk, will say the passers-by ; 

All right, 1 want no pity, — none. 

I see the heads that turn away, 

While others glance and toss me sous, 

01¥ to your junket I go,^^ I say : 

Old tramp — to die I need no help from you. 

Yes, of old age Fm dying now — 

Of hunger people never die. 

I hoped some almshouse might allow 
A refuge when the end was nigh j 
Bub all retreats are overflowed. 

Such crowds are suffering and forlorn. 

My nurse, alas 1 has been the road : 

Old tramp — let me die here where I was born. 

When young, it used to be my prayer 
To craftsmen, me learn your trade:” 
Clear out — weVe got no work to sparo: 

Go beg,” was all reply they made. 
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You rio}i, who bade me worhj I*ve fed 
With relish on the bonea you throw ; 

Made of your straw an easy bed : 

Old tramp — I have no curse to vent on you. 

Poor wretohi how easy ^fcwag to steal I 
But no^ Pd rather beg my bread. 

At moat IVo thieved a wayeido meal 
Of apples ripening overhead. 

Yet twenty times have I been thrown 
In prison^ — 'twas the King’s decree j 

Bobbed of tUo only Ihiiig I own ; 

Old tramp — at least the sun belongs to me, 

The poor — is any country his ? 

What are to me your grain, your wine, 

Your glory nud your industries, 

Your oratora V They are not uiinet 

And when a foreign foe waxed fat 
Within yowr undefended walls, 

I shed my tears, poor fool, at that: 

Old brami) — his hand was open to my calls. 

Why, like thn venomous bug you kill, 

Did you not crush me wlien you could ? 

Or, better yet, have taught me skill 
To labor for the common good ? 

The gmb a useful ant may end 
If sheltered from the blast and fed; 

And so mi gilt I have been your Mend : 

Old tramp — I die your enemy insfcoad, 


TIlAFALGAIi. — THE DEATH OF NELSON.^ 

13y captain ALFRED T. MAII/VN. 

(Eiom “Life of Nelson. “) 

[ALTap.T> TitAYEU Maiiati; An AinGXioan naval ofUcer, historian, and polit- 
ical writer ] born at West roint, Soptombor 27, 1840, IIo sorved lu tlio Civil 
Wav, and was for sQvoial ycavs x’‘rGRidQnt of the Naval War College at Nowxioit. 
His writings are unique In tliat they display a thorough teclmlcal kiiowlotlgo of 
Ilia profession united with a bioatl grasp of general world-politics. IIo lina 
wrltton “Tlio Gulf and Inland Waters “ (1883;, “Iiiiluenco of Sea Power upon 
History’* (18P0), “Inllucnoo of Sea Power upon tho Frenoh Revolution and 
Empiro,” “Life of Admiral Parragut” (1802), “Tlio Interest of America in 
Sea Power, Present and l^’iiture” (1807), Tho Life of Nelson” (1807), etc.) 

^ 13 y periniBsiou of Liltlo. Brown & Oo (Boston) and Sampaon Low, 

Maistoti & Oo. (2 vole,, 8vo,, price Sfla.) 
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Contrary to the general policy that for many years had 
governed the naval undertakings of France and Spain, the 
combined fleets put to sea on the 19bh of October, 1805, mth. 
the fixed purpose of daring the hazard of battle, '\Hiich they 
could scarcely expect to avoid. They numbered thirty-three 
ships of the lino, eighteen French and fifteen Spanish, and were 
accompanied by five frigates and two brigs, all of which were 
French. This great force in its aggregate was one. There 
were not two se^Darate entities, a Frenoh fleet and a Spanish 
fleet, acting in concert, as is often the case in alliances. What- 
ever the administrative arrangements, for cruising and for 
battle the vessels of the two nations were blended in a single 
mass, at the head of which was the French admiral, just as the 
general direction of the naval cainpaign was in the hands of the 
Frenoh em 2 >eror alone. 

In the allied force there were four throe-decked ships, of 
from one hundred to one liundred and thirty guns, all Spanish, 
of which one, the “ Saiitisima Trinidad,’^ was the largest vessel 
then afloat. Among Nelson’s twenty-seven there were seven 
three-deckers, of ninety-eiglit to one hundred guns ; but in the 
lo^YeT rates the British were at a disadvantage, having hut one 
eighty-gun ship and three sixty-fours, whereas the allies had 
six of the former and only one of the latter. All tho other 
vessels of the line of battle were seventy-fours, the normal 
medium type, upon which the experience of most navies of 
that day had fixed, as best fitted for the general purposes of 
fleet warfare. Where more tonnage and heavier batteries were 
put into single ships, it was simply for the purpose of reenfor- 
cing tho critical points of an order of battle — an aim that could 
nob be as effectively attained by the combination of two ships, 
under two captains. . . . 

Nelson had several times said to Captain Hardy and Dr. 
Scott, “ The 21st will be our day ; ” and on the mormug of tho 
battle, when tho prediction was approaching fulfillment, he 
again remarked that the 21st of October was the happiest day 
in the year for his family ; but he meutioued no reason other 
than that just given* . . , 

Soon after dayliglit Nelson, who, according to his custom, 
was already up and dressed, had gone on deck. Ho wore as 
usual his aclmirars frock coat, on the left breast of which were 
stitched the stars of four different Orders that he always bore. 
It was noticed that he did not wear his sword at Trafalgar, 
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altLougli it lay ready for him on the cabin table 5 and it ia 
supposed he forgot to coll for it, as this was the only instance 
in which he was known not to carry it when engaged. At 
about six o'clock lie summoned Captain Blackwood on board 
the “Victory.” 

Blackwood found him in good bub very calm spirits, pre- 
occupied with the movements of the allies, and the probable 
results of bis own plan of attach. He frequently asked, “ What 
would you consider a victory?” Blackwood answered ; “Con- 
sidering the handsome way in which the battle is offered by the 
enemy, their apparent determination for a fair trial of strength, 
and the proximity of the land, I think if fourteen ships are 
captured, it will be a glorious result.” . . . 

At seven o'clock Nelson had returned from the poop to the 
cabin, for at that hour was made in his private journal the last 
entry of occurrences, — ■ “ At seven the combined fleets wearing 
in succession.” Hero it seems likely that he laid down the pen, 
for, when he was found writing again, some hours later, it was to 
complete the long record of experiences and of duties, with words 
that summed up, in fit and most touching expression, the self- 
devotion of a life ah'eady entering the shadow of death. 

Between eight and jiine o’clock the other frigate com- 
manders came on board the “Victory”; aids-de-camp, as it 
wore, waiting to the last moment to receive such orders os 
might require more extensive wording, or precise explanation, 
than is supplied by the sententious phrases of the signal book. 
Blackwood himself, a captain of long standing and of tided 
ability, was in fact intrusted contingently with no small share 
of the power and disoroUon of the commander in chief. “ He 
not only gave mo command of all the frigates, but he also gave 
me a latitude, seldom or over given, that of making any use I 
pleased of his name, in ordering any of the sternmost line-of- 
battle ships to do what struck me as best.” While thus wait- 
ing, the captains accompanied the admiral in an inspection 
which he made of the decks and batteries of the flagship. Ho 
addressed the crew at thoir several quarters, cautioned them 
against firing a single shot Avithout being sure of their object, 
and to the officers he expressed himself as highly satisfied with 
the arrangements made. 

Meanwhile the two fleets were forming, as best they could 
with the scanty breeze, the order in which each meant to meet 
the .shook of battle. The British could not range themselves 
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in regular oolmnna mtliont loss of time tliat 'was not to be 
thrown away. They advanced rather in two elongated groups, 
all under full sail, even to studding sails on. both sides, the 
l)lace of each ship being determined chiefly by her speed, or, 
porhapa, by some fortuitona advantage of position when the 
movement began. The great point was to get the heads of the 
columns into action as soon as possible, to break up the enemy’s 
order. That done, those which followed could he trusted to 
complete the business on the general lines prescribed by Nelson. 
Collingwood’s ship, the “ Royal Sovereign,” being but a few 
days out from home, and freshly coppered, easily took the lead 
in her own division. After her came the “ Belleisle,” also a re- 
cent arrival off Cadiz, but an old Mediterranean cruiser which 
had accompanied Nelson in the recent chase to the West Indies. 
Upon these two ships, as upon the heads of all columns, fell 
the weight of destruction from the enemy’s resistance. 

The “Victory,” always a fast ship, had likewise little diffi- 
culty in keeping her place at the front. Blackwood, having 
failed to get Nelson on board his own frigate, and realizing the 
exposure inseparable from the position of leader, ventured, at 
about half-past nine, when still six miles from the enemy, to 
urge that one or two ships should be permitted to precede the 
“Victory.” Nelson gave a conditional assent — “Let them 
go,” if they can. The “ Tem^raire,” a three-decker, being 
close behind, was hailed to go ahead, and endeavored to do so ; 
but at the sanie moment the admiTal gave an indication oi how 
little disposed he was to yield either time or position. The 
lee lower studding sail happening to be badly set, the lieuten- 
ant of the forecastle had it taken in, meaning to reset it ; 
which Nelson observing, ran forward and rated him severely 
for delaying the ship’s j^rogress. Anything much less useful 
than a lee lower studding sail is hard to imagine, but by this 
time the admiral was getting very restive. “About ten 
o’clock," says Blackwood, “ Lord Nelson’s anxiety to close with 
the enemy became very apparent ; he frequently remarked that 
they put a good face upon it ; but always quickly added : 

‘ I’ll give them such a dressing as they never had before.’ ” 

Seeing that the “ Temeraire ” could not pass the “ Vic- 
tory” in time .to lead into the hostile order, unless the flagship 
gave way, Blackwood, feeling perhaps that he might wear out 
his own privilege, told Hardy he ought to say to the admiral 
that, unless the “Victory ” shortened sail, the other ships could 
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not get into place ; but Hardy naturally deinurrecl. In any 
event, it was not just the sort of proposition that the captain 
of the ship would wish to make, and it was very doubtful how 
Nelson might take it. Tliis the latter soon showed, however ; 
for, as the “ Temcraire *’ painfully crawlod up, and her hows 
doubled on the “ Victory’s ” quarter, he hailed her, and speak- 
ing ti8 he always did with a slight nasal intonation, said : " I’ll 
thank you, Captain Harvey, to keep in your proper station, 
which is astern of the ‘Victory.’” The same concern for the 
admiral’s personal safety led the assembled officers to comment 
anxiously upon the oonspiciioua mark offered by his blazo of 
decorations, knowing as tliey did that the enemy’s ships 
swarmed with soldiers, that among them were many sharp- 
shooters, and that the action would be close. None, however, 
liked to approach him with the suggestion that he should take 
any precaution. At length the surgeon, whose painful duty it was 
a few hours later to watch over tho sad fulfillment of his appro- 
hensions, said that he would run the risk of his Lordship’s dis- 
pleasure ; but before he could find a fitting opportunity to speak, 
a shot flew over the “Victory,” and the admiral directed all not 
stationed on deck to go to their quarters. No remark therefore 
was made ; but it is more likely that Nelson would have resented 
the warning than that he would have heeded it. 

Tho French and Spanish fleets, being neither a homogeneous 
nor a well-exerolsod mass, experienced oven greater difficulty 
than the British in forming their array ; and the matter was to 
them of more consequence, for, ns the dofeiisivo has an advan- 
tage in tho careful preparations ho may make, so, if Jio fq^il to 
accomplish them, ho has little to compensate for tlie loss of tho 
initiative, which ho has yielded his opponent. Tho foi’ination 
at which they aimed, the oustoinary order of battle in that 
day, was a long, straight, single column, presenting from end to 
end an unbroken succession of batteries, close to ono another 
and clear towards tho foe, so that all tho ships should sweep 
with their guns the sea over which, nearly at right angles, tho 
hostile columns were advancing. Instead of this, embarrassed 
by botli lack of wind and lack of skill, their maneuvers rosultod 
ill a curved lino, concavo to the enemy’s approach, — ■ the horns 
of tho orescent thus formed being nearer to the latter. Oolling- 
wood noted that this disposition facilitated a convergent fire 
uiion tho assailants, the heads of whose columns were bearing 
down on the allied center j it does not seem to have been 
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remarked that the two horns, or wings, being to windward of 
the center, also had it more in their power to support the latter 
— a consideration of very great importance. Neither of these 
advantages, however, was due to contrivance. The order of the 
combined fleets was the result merely of an iinsiiceessful effort 
to assume the usual line of battle. The ships distributed along 
the crescent lay irregularly, sometimes two and three abreast, 
masking each other’s fire, On the other hand, even this irreg- 
ularity had some compensations, for a British vessel, attempting 
to pass through at such a place, fell at once into a swarm of 
enemies. From horn to horn was about five miles, Owing to 
the liglitness of the breeze, the allies carried a good deal of sail, 
a departure from the usual battle practice. This was necessary 
in order to enable them to keep their places at all, but it also had 
the effect of bringing them continually, though very gradually, 
nearer to Cadiz. Seeing tliis, Nelson signaled to Collingwooci, 
“ I intend to pass through the van of the enemy’s line, to prevent 
him from getting into Cadiz,” and the course of the ‘‘Victory,” 
for this purpose, was changed a little to the northward. 

After this, towards eleven, o^clock, Nelson went below to 
the cabin. It was his habit, when an engagement was expected, 
to have all the bulkheads upon the fighting decks taken, down, 
and those of his own apartments doubtless had been removed 
at least as soon as the enemy’s sailing was signaled { but it was 
possible to obtain some degree of privacy by liangirig screens, 
which could he hurried out of the way at the last moment. 
The “Victory” did not coihq under fire till 12.30, so that at 
eleven she would yet bo three miles or moro distant from the 
enemy, and screens could still remain. Shortly after he en- 
tered, the signal lieutenant, who had been by his side all the 
morning, followed him, partly to make an official report, partly 
to prefer a personal request. Ho wag the ranking lieutenant 
on board, buthad not been permitted to exercise the duties of first 
lieuteuant, because Nelson some time before, to avoid constant 
changes in that important station, had ordered that the per- 
son thon occupying it should so continue, notwithstanding the 
seniority of any who might afterwards join. Now that battle 
was at hand, the oldest in rank wished to claim the position, and 
to gain the reward that it insured after a victory, — a request 
natural and not improper, but moro suited for the retirement 
of the cabin than for the publicity of the deck, 

Entering the cabin, the oifieer paused at the threshold, fox 
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Nelson was on hia knees writing. The words, the last that he 
ever penned, were written in the private diary he habitually 
kept, in which were noted observations and reflections upon 
passing occurrences, mingled with occasional self-ooiuraunings. 
They followed now, without break of space, or paragraph, upon 
the last incident recorded — “ At seven the enemy wearing in 
succession ” — and they ran thus : — 

“ May the Great God, whom I worship, grant to my Coun- 
try, and for the benefit of Europe in general, a great and glori- 
ous victory ; and may no misconduct iu any one tarnisb it ; 
and may humanity after victory be the predominant feature in 
the British fleet. Eor myself, individually, I commit my life 
to Him who made me, and may His blessing light upon my 
endeavors for serving my Country faithfully. To Him I re- 
sign myself and the just cause which is intrusted to mo to 
defend. Araon. Amen. Amen.” 

The officer. Lieutenant Pasco, waited quietly till Nelson 
rose from his knees, and then made his neoessaiy report 5 but, 
although his future prospects hung upon the wish he had to 
express, he refrained with singular delicacy from intruding it 
upon the preoccupation of mind evidenced by the attitude in 
which he had found his commander. The latter soon after- 
wards followed him to the poop, whore Blackwood was still 
awaiting his final instructions. To liim. Nelson said, “I will 
now amuse the fleet with a signal } ” and he asked if he did 
not think there was one yet wanting. Blackwood replied 
that the whole fleet seemed very clearly to understand what 
they were about, and were vying with each other to get as near 
as possible to the leaders of the columns. Upon this succeeded 
the celebrated signal, the development of which to its final 
wording is a little uncertain. Comparing the various accounts 
of witnesses, it seems probably to have been as follows. Nel- 
son mused for a littlo while, as one who phrases a thought in 
his own mind before uttering it,, and then said, “ Suppose wo 
telegraph, ‘Nelson confides that every man will do lus duty,’” 
In this form it was the call of the leader to the followers, the 
personal appeal of one who trusts to those in whom he ti’Usts, 
a feeling particularly characteristic of the speaker, whose strong 
hold over others lay above all in the transparent and unswerv- 
ing faith he showed in their loyal support 5 and to arouse it 
now in full force he used the watchword “ duty,” sure that the 
chord it struck in him would find its quick response in every 
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man of the same blood. The officer to whom the remark was 
made suggested ^‘England” instead of ‘^Nelson,” To the 
fleet it could haye made no difference, — to them the two 
names meant the same thing j but Nelson accepted the change 
with delight, ‘‘Mr, Pasco,” he called to the signal officer, “ I 
wish to say to the fleet, ‘ England confides that every man will 
do Lis duty 5 ” and ho added, “ You must be quick, for I have 
one more to make, which is for close action.’^ This remark 
shows that the columns, aud particularly Collingwood’s ship, 
were already nearing the enemy. Pasco answered, “ If yoiir 
Lordship will permit me to substitute ^ expects ’ for ‘ confides,' 
it will be sooner competed, because ‘expects' is in the yooabu* 
lary, and ‘confides' must be spelt.” Nelson replied hastily, 
but apparently satisfied, “That will do, Pasco, make it di- 
rectly ; ” but the slightly mandatory “ expects ” is less repre- 
sentative of the author of this renowned sentence than the 
cordial and sympathetic “ confides.” It is “ Allez,” rather than 
“ Aliens ” I yet even so, become now the voice of the distant 
motherland, it carries with it the shade of reverence, as wall 
as of affection, which patriotism exacts. 

It is said that Oollingwood, frequently testy, and at the 
moment preoccupied with the approaching collision with the 
Spanish three-decker he had marked for his opponent, ex- 
claimed impatiently when the first number went aloft, “ I wish 
Nelson would stop signaling, as wo know well eeough what 
wo have to do,” But the two lifelong friends, who were not 
again to look each other hi the face, soon passed to other 
thoughts, such as men gladly recall when death has parted 
them. When the whole signal was reported to him, and oheerg 
resounded along the lines, Collingwood cordially expressed hlg 
own satisfaction. A few moments later, just at noon, the 
I'rench ship “ Fougueux,” the second astern of the “ Sauta Ana,” 
for which the “Royal Sovereign” was steering, fired at the 
latter the first gun of the battle. As by a common impulse 
the ships of all the nations engaged hoisted their colors, and the 
admirals their flags, — a courteous and ohivalrotis salute pre- 
ceding the mortal encounter. For ten minutes the “Royal 
Sovereign ” advanced in silence, the one center of the hostile 
fire, upon which were fixed all eyes, as yet without danger of 
their own to distract. As she drew near the two ships between 
which she intended to pass, Nelson exclaimed admiringly, “ See 
how that noble fellow Oollingwood carries his ship into action,” 
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At about the same instant Collingwood was saying to his flag 
captain, ‘‘Rotherham, what would Nelson give to be here ! ” 
These things being done, Nelson said to Blackwood, “Now 
I can do no more. We must trust to the great Disposer of all 
events, and to the justice of our cause. 1 thank God for this 
great opportunity of doing niy duty.” When his last signal 
had been acknowledged by a few ships in the van, the admiral 
directed Pasco to make that for close action, and to keep it up. 
This was accordingly hoisted on board the flagship, where it 
was flying still as she disaj)peared into the smoke of the battle, 
and so remained till shot away. The “Victory” was about 
two miles from the “ Royal Sovereign” when tlio latter, at ten 
minutes past twelve, broke through the allied order, and she 
had still a mile and a half to go before she herself could reach 
it. At twenty minutes past twelve Villeneuve’s flagship, the 
“Bucentaure,” of eighty guns, fired a shot at her, to try the 
range, It fell short. A few minutes later a second was fired, 
whieh dro^pped alongside. The distance then was a mile and a 
quarter. Two or three followed in rapid succession and passed 
over the “Victory.” Nelson then turned to Blackwood and 
directed him and Captain Prowse of the “Sirius” to return to 
their ships, but in so doing to pass along the column and tell 
the captains he depended ui)on their exertions to get into action 
as quickly as possible. Ho then bade them again to go away. 
Blackwood, who was standing by him at the forward end of 
the poop, took his hand, and said, “I trust, my Lord, that on 
my return to the ‘ Victory,^ which will bo as soon as possible, I 
shall find your Lordship well and in possession of twenty 
prizes.” Nelson replied, “God bless you, Blackwood, I shall 
never speak to you again.” 

The “Victory” was all the time advancing, the feeble 
breeze urging her progress, whicli was helped also by her 
lurching through the heavy following swell that prevailed. 
Before Blackwood could leave her, a shot passed through the 
main topgallant sail, and the rent proclaimed to the eager oyes 
of the foes that the ship was fairly under their guns. There- 
upon everything about the “ Bucentaurc,” some seven or eight 
ships, at least, opened upon this single enemy, as the allied roar 
and center had upon the “ Royal Sovereign ” ; for it was imper- 
ative to stop her way, if possible, or at least to deaden it, and 
so to delay as long as might be the moment when she could 
bring her broadside to bear effectively. During the forty 
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minutes that followed, the Victory ” was an unresisting tar- 
get to her enemies, and her speed, slow enough at the first, 
decreased continually as the hail of shot riddled the sails, or 
stripped them from the yards. Every studding-sail hoom was 
shot away close to the yardarms, and this light canvas, invalu- 
able in so faint a wind, fell helplessly into the water. During 
these trying moments, Mr. Scott, the admiral’s public secretary, 
was struck by a round shot while talking with Captain Hardy, 
and instantly killed. Those standing by sought to remove the 
body without drawing Nelson’s attention to the loss of one so 
closely associated with him; but the admiral had noticed the 
fall. “Is that poor Scott,” ho said, “who is gone?” The 
clerk who took the dead man^a place was killed a few moments 
later by the wind of a ball, though his person was untouched. 

The “Victory” continuing to forge slowly ahead, despite 
her injuries, and pointing evidently for the flagship of the hos- 
tile commander in chief, the ships round the latter, to use 
James’ striking phrase, now “closed like a forest.” The 
nearer the British vessel drew, the better Jiecessarily became 
the enemies’ aim. Just as she got within about five hundred 
yards — quarter of a mile — from the “ Bucentaure’s ” beam, the 
mizzen topmast was shot away- At the same time the wheel 
was hit and shattered, so that the ship had to be steered from 
below, a matter that soon became of little ixiiportauce. A 
couple of minutes more, eight marines were carried off by a 
single projectile, while standing drawn up on the poop, where- 
upon Nelson ordered the survivors to be dispersed about the 
deck, i’rcsently a shot, coming in through the ship’s side, ranged 
aft on the quarter-deck towards the admiral and Captain Plardy, 
between whom it passed. On its way it struck the forebrnoe 
bitts — a heavy block of timber — ^ carrying thence a shower of 
splinters, one of which bruised Hardy’s foot. The two officers, 
who wore walking together, stopped, and looked inquiringly 
at each other. Seeing that no harm was done, Nelson smileeb 
but said, “This is too warm work, Hardy, to last long.” He 
then praised the cool resolution of the seamen arouucl him, 
compelled to endure this murderous fire without present reply. 
He had never, he said, seen better conduct. Twenty men had 
so far been killed and thirty wounded, with not a shot fired 
from their own guns. 

Still the ship closed the “ Biiccntaure.” It had been Nel- 
son’s purpose and desire to make her his special antagonist, 
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tecause of Villeneuve’s flag ; but to do so required room for 
tlie “Victory ” to turn uudor the French vessel’s stern, and to 
come up alongside. Aa she drew near, Hardy, scanning the 
hostile array, saw three ships crowded together behind and 
beyond the “Buceutaure.” He reported to Nelson that he 
could go close under her stern, but could not round-to along- 
side, nor pass through the line, without running on board one 
of these. The admiral replied, “ I cannot help it, it does not 
signify which we run on board of. Go on board which you 
please : take your choice,” At one o’clock the bows of the 
“Victory” crossed the wake of the “Buceutaure,” by whose 
stern she passed within thirty feet, the projecting yardarms 
grazing the enemy’s rigging. One after another, as they bore, 
the double-shotted guns tore through the woodwork of the 
French ship, the smoke, driven hack, filling the lower decks of 
the “Victory,” while persona on the upper deck, including 
Nelson himself, were covered with the dust which rose in 
clouds from the wreck, ffrom the relative positions of the two 
vessels, the shot ranged from end to end of the “ Buoentaure,” 
and the injury was tremendous. Twenty guns were at once 
dismounted, and the loss by that single discharge was esti- 
mated, by the French, at four hundred men. Leaving the 
further care of the enemy’s flagship to her followers, secure 
that they would give due heed to the admiral’s order, tliat 
“ every effort must be made to capture the hostile commander 
in chief," the “Victory” put her holm up, inclining to the 
right, and ran on board a French seventy-four, the “ Iledoubt- 
ahle,” whose guns, as well as those of the French “ Neptune,” 
had been busily playing upon her hitherto. At 1.10 she lay 
along the port side of the “ Redoubtable,” the two ships falling 
off with their heads to the eastward, and moving slowly before 
the wind to the east-southeast. 

In the duel which ensued betAveen these two, in which 
Nelson fell, the disparity, go far os Aveight of battery was con- 
cerned, was all against the French ship j but the latter, while 
greatly overmatched at the guns, muoh the greater part of 
which were below deck, was markedly superior to her antago- 
nist in small-arm fire on the upper deck, and especially aloft, 
where she had many musketeers stationed. Nelson himself was 
averse to the employment of men in that position, thinking the 
danger of fire greater than the gain, hut the result on this day 
was fatal to very many of the Victory’s ” men as well as to 
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himself* As the ship’s place in the battle was fixed for the 
moment, nothing now remained to be done, except for the orews 
to ply their weapons till the end was reached. The admiral 
and the captain, their parts of direction and guidance being 
finished, walked back and forth together on the (quarter-deck, 
on the side farthest from the Redoubtable,” where there was 
a clear space of a little over twenty feet in length, fore and aft, 
from the wheel to the hatch ladder leading down to the cabiiii 
The mizzen top of the “ Redoubtable,” garnished with sharp- 
shooters, waa about fifty feet above them. Fifteen ininutea 
after the vessels came together, as the two officers were walk- 
ing forward, and had nearly reached the usual place of turning, 
Nelson, who was on Hardy’s left, suddenly faced loft about. 
Hardy, after taking a step farther, turned also, and saw the 
admiral in the act of falling — on his knees, with his loft hand 
touching the deck ; then, the arm giving way, he fell on his left 
side. It was in the exact spot wliere Scott, the secretary, had 
been killed an hour before. To Hardy’s natural exclamation 
that he hoped he was not badly hurt, he replied, “They have 
done for me at last 5 ” and when the expression of hope was 
repeated, he said again, “Yes, my backbone is shot through.” 
“ I felt it break my back,” he told the surgeon, a few minutes 
later. The ball had struck him on the left shoulder, on the 
forward part of the epaulette, piercing the lung, where it sev- 
ered a large artery, and then passed through the spine from left 
to right, lodging finally in the muscles of the back. Although 
there was more than one mortal injury, the immediate and 
merciful cause of his speedy death was the internal bleeding 
from the artery. Within a few moments of his wounding some 
forty officers and men were cut down by the same inurderous fire 
from the tops of the enemy. Indeed, so stripped of men was the 
upper deck of the “ Victory ” that the French made a movement 
to board, which was repulsed, though with heavy loss. 

The stricken hero was at once carried below, himself cover- 
ing his face and the decorations of bis ooat with his handkerchief, 
that the sight of their loss might not affect the ship’s company 
at this critical instant. The cockpit was already cumbered with 
the wounded and dying, hut the liantllcerohief falling from his 
face, the surgeon recognized him, and came at once to him. 
“You can do nothing for me, Beatty,” he said; “I have but a 
short time to live.” The surgeon also uttered the involuntary 
exclamation of enoouragemenb which rises inevitably to the lips 
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at such a raomeut ; but a short examination, and the sufferer’s 
Statement of his sensations, especially the gushing of blood 
■within the breast, ■which "Was vividly felt, convinced him that 
there was indeed no hopo. “Doctor, I am gone,” he said to the 
Eev. Mr. Scott, the chaplain, who knelt beside him ; end then 
added in a low voice, “ I have to leave Lady Hamilton, and my 
adopted daughter Horatia, as a legacy to my country.” . . . 

Nelson now desired the surgeons to leave him to the attend- 
ants, as one for whom nothing could be clone, and to give their 
professional care where it would be of some avail. In a few 
moments he recalled the chief surgeon, and said, “I forgot to 
tell you that all power of motion and feeling below my breast 
are gone; and yoti very -nfell know I can live but a short time.” 
From the emphasis he placed on his words, the surgeon saw he 
■was thinking of a case of spinal injury to a seaman some montlia 
before, ■which had proved mortal after many days’ suffering ; 
yet it would seenr that, despite the conviction that rested on 
his mind, the love of life, and of all it meant to him, yet clung 
to the hope that possibly there might be a reprieve. “ One 
would like to live a little longer,” he murmured ; and added, 
“ What would become of poor Lady Hamilton if she knew my 
situation! ” “Beatty,” he said again, “yott know I am gone.” 
“ My Lord,” replied the surgeon, with a noble and courteous 
simplicity, “unhappily for our couiitry, nothing can be done 
for you ; ” and he turned away to conceal the emotion which 
he could not at once Control. “ I know it,” said Nelson. “ I 
feel something rising in my breast,” putting his hand on hie 
left side, “which tolls me 1 am gone. God be praised, I have 
done my duty.” To this latter thought he continually recurred. 

At about three o’clock, the five ships of the enemy’s van, 
passing within gunshot to windward, opened fire upon the 
British ships and their prizes. The “ Victory ” with her consorts 
replied. “ Oh, Victory I Victory I ” cried the sufferer, “ how you 
distract my poor brain I ” and after a pause added, “ How dear 
life is to all men I ” This distant exchange of shots was ineffec- 
tual, except to kill or wound a few more people, hut while it con- 
tinued Hardy had to be on deck, for the flag of the commander 
in chief still vested his authority in that ship. During this 
period an offleer was sent to Collingwood to inform him of the 
admiral’s condition, and to bear a personal message of farewell 
from the latter ; hut Nelson had no idea of transferring any 
portion of his duty until lie parted with his life also. 
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A short hour elapsed between Hardy’s leaving the cockpit 
and his returning to it, which brings the time to four o’clock. 
Strength had ebbed fast meanwhile, and the end was now very 
near ; but Nelson was still conscious. The friends again shook 
hands, and the captain, before releasing his grasp, congratulated 
the dying hero upon the brilliancy of the victory. It was 
complete, he said. How many were captured, it was impos- 
sible to see, but he wag certain fourteen or fifteen. The exact 
number proved to be eighteen. “That is well,” said Nelson, 
but added, faithful to lu.s exhaustive ideas of sufficiency, “I 
bargained for twenty.” Then he exclaimed, ^^Anclmt Hardy, 
ancJioi'! ” Hardy felt the embarrassment of issuing orders now 
that Gollingwood know that his chief was in the very arms of 
death ; but Nelson was clearly within hia rights. “ I suppose, 
my Lord,” said the captain, “Admiral Collmgwood will now 
take upon himself the direction of affiairs.” “ Not while I live, 
X hope, Hardy,” cried Nelson, and for a moment endeavored, 
ineffectually, to raise himself from the bed. “No. Do yon 
anchor, Hardy.” Captain Hardy then said, “ Shall we rnnke 
the signal, Sir ? ” “ Yes,” answered the admiral, “ for if I live, 
I’ll anchor,” These words he repeated several times, even after 
Hardy had left him, and the energy of his manner showed that 
for the moment the sense of duty and of responsibility had 
triumphed over his increasing weakness. 

Nelson now desired his steward, who was in attendance 
throughout, to turn him on his right side. “1 Avish I had not 
left the deck,” he murmured; “for I shall soon be gone.” 
Thenceforth he sank rapidly j his breathing became oppressed 
and his voice faint. To Dr. Scott he said, “ Doctor, I have not 
been a ffreat sinner,” and after a short pause, “ Hememler that 
I leave Lady Hamilton and my daughter Horntia as a legacy to 
my country — never forget Horatia.” This injunction, with 
remembrances to Lady Xlamilton and the child, he frequently 
repeated ; and he charged Scott to see Mr. Rose, and tell him 
— but here pain interrupted hia utterance, and after an inter- 
val he simply said, “ Mr. Rose will remember,” alluding to a 
letter which he had written him, but which os yet could not 
have been received. His thirst now increased ; and he called 
for “ drink, drink,” “ fan, fan,” and “ rwb, rub,” addressing 
himself in this last case to Dr. Scott, who had been rubbing 
bis breast with liis hand, by which some relief was given. 
These words he spoke in a very rapid manner, which rendered 
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Ms articulation difficult; but he every now and then, with 
evident increase of pain, made a greater effort, and said dis- 
tinctly, “ Thank God, I have done my duty,” This he repeated 
at intervals as long as the power of speech remained. The last 
words ofliight by Dr, Scott, who was bending closely over him, 
were, “ God and my country.”. . . 

There, surrounded by the companions of his triumph, and 
by the trophies of his prowess, we leave our hero with his glory. 
Sharer of our mortal weakness, lie has bequeathed to us a typo 
of siiigle-miuded self-devotion that can never perish. As his 
funeral anthem proclaimed, while a nation mourned, “ His hody 
is buried in peace, but his Name liveth for evermore.” Wars 
may cease, but the need for heroism shall not depart from the 
earth, while man remains man and evil exists to be redressed. 
Wherever danger has to be faced or duty to be done, at cost to 
self, men will draw inspiration from the name and deeds of 
Nelson. 

INFLUENCE OF GREECE ON ITS PEOPLE.* 

By ERNST CURTIU8. 

(Prom the History of Greece.’’) 

[Ei^nst Ounxiust A Gorman historian and archaeologist; horn in 18U» Ho 
waa the fountlet of the Gorman Institute of ArchDoology at Athens^ and has con- 
tributed much to the capital of knowledge concoriiiiig life In Ancient Greece. 
JJ& n ilnent witeT; nil opt Jn tlio art of acoomniodatlng his etyJo to the char- 
acter of hla readers, lie wrote a Grook History,” also a ” History oX Athens.” 
Ills ” Holoponneaua ” deals with the arohroological remains in and about that 
city.] 

The histoiy of a nafcion is by no moans to bo regarded solely 
ag a consequence of the natural concUtion of its local habitations. 
But thus much it is easy to perceive : a formation of soil as 
peculiar as that commanding the basin o£ the Archipelago may 
well give a peculiar direction to the development of the history 
of its inhabitants. 

In. Asia great complexes of countries possess a history com- 
mon. to all of them. There one nation raises itself over a mul- 
titude of others, and in every ease decrees of fate fall, to which 
vast regions, with their millions of inhabitants, are uniformly 
subjected. Against a history of this kind every footbreadth 
of Greek land rises in protest. There the ramification of the 
mountains has formed a series of cantons, every one of which has 
received a natural call and a natural right to a separate existence. 

‘ JJy potmisaiou of tho PubliBkom, Maomillan & Go., Ltd 
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The villagers of wide plains quail at the thought of defend- 
ing their laws and property against an overpowering force o£ 
arms ; they submit to what is the will of heaven, and the sur- 
vivor tranquilly builds himself a new hut near the ruins of the 
old* But where the land which has been with difficulty culti- 
vated ia belted by mountains with lofty ridges and narrow 
passes, which a little band is able to hold against a multitude, 
there men receive, together with these weapons of defense, the 
courage for using them. In the members of every local federa- 
tion arises the feeling of belonging together by the will and 
command of God ; the common state grows by itself out of the 
hamlets of the valley ; and in every such state there springs 
up at the same time a consciousness of an independence fully 
justified before God and man. He who desires to enslave such 
a land must attack and conquer it anew in every one of its 
mountain valleys. In the worst case the summits of the moun- 
tains and inaccessible oaves are able to shelter the remnant of 
the free inhabitants of the land. 

But, besides the political independence, it is also the mul- 
tiplicity of culture, manners, and language charaoterigtic of 
Ancient Greece which it is impossible to conceive as existent 
without the multiplioitous formation of its territory, for with^ 
out the barriers of the mountains the various elements compos- 
ing its population would have early lost their individuality by 
contact with one another. 

Now Hellas is not only a secluded and wall-guarded coun- 
try, but, on the other hand, again, more open to commerce than 
any other country of the ancient world. For from three sides 
the sea penetrates into all parts of the country ; and while it 
accustoms men^s eyes to greater acuteness and their minds to 
higher enterprise, never ceases to excite their fancy for the sea, 
which, in regions where no ice binds it during the whole course 
of the year, effects an incomparably closer union between the 
lands than is the case with the inhospitable inland seag of the 
North, If it is easily agitated, it is also easily calmed again j 
its dangers are diminished by the multitude of safe bays for 
anchorage, which the mariner may speedily reach at the ap- 
proach of foul weather. They are further decreased by the 
transparent clearness of the atmosphere, which allows the 
mariner at daytime to recognize the guiding points of his 
course at a distance of as many as twelve miles, and at night 
spreads over his head a cloudless sky, where the rising and 
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setting of the stars in peaceful tranquillity regulate the business 
of peasant and mariner. The winds are the legislators of the 
weather ; but even they^ in those latitudes, submit to certain 
rules, and only rarely rise to the vehemence of desolating hur- 
ricanes. ^fevor, except in the short winter season, is there any 
uncertain irregularity in wind and weather j the commence- 
luoiit of the fair season — the safe months, as the ancients 
called it — brings with it an immutable law followed by the 
winds in the entire Archipelago ; every morning the north 
wind arises from the coasts of Thrace, and passes over the 
whole island sea ; so that men were accustomed to designate 
all the regions lying beyond that of these coasts as the side 
beyond the north wind. This is the wind which once carried 
Miltiadea to Lemnos, and at all times secured advankigcs of 
such importance to those who commanded the northern coasts. 
Often these winds (the Etesian) for weeks together assume 
the character of a storm, and when the sky is clear waves of 
froth appear as far as the eye can see; but the winds are 
regular enough to be free from danger, and they subside at 
sunset ; then the sea becomes smootb, and air and water tran- 
quil, till almost imperceptibly a slight contrary wind arises, 
a breeze from the south. When the mariner at iEgina be' 
comes aware of this he weighs anchor, and drops into the 
Pir®us in a few hours of the night. This is the sea breeze 
sung by the poets of antiquity, and now called the Embates, 
whose approach is ever mild, soft, and salutary. The currents 
j^asaiug along the coasts facilitate navigation in the gulfs and 
sounds of the sea j the flight of migratory birds, the shoals of 
tunny iish reappearing at fixed seasons of the year, serve as 
welcome signs for the mariner. The regularity in the whole 
life of nature and in the motion of air and sea, the mild and 
humane character of tlie jEgean, essentially contributed to 
make the inhabitants of its coast use it with the fullest confi- 
dence, and live on and with it. 

Men soon learn all the secrets of the art of river navigation 
to an end, but never those of navigating tho sea ; the differ- 
ences between dwellers on the banks of a river soon vanish by 
mutual contact, whereas tho sea suddenly brings the greatest 
contrasts together ; strangers arrive, who have been living 
under another sky and accox^ding to other laws : there ensues an 
endless comparing, learning, and teaching, and the more remu- 
nerative the interchange of the produce of different countries, the 
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more restlessly the human mind labors victoriously to oppose the 
dangers of the sea by a constant succession of new inventions. 

The Euphrates and the Nile from year to year offer the same 
advantages to the population on their banks, and regulate its 
ocoupabions in a constant monotony, which mates it possible for 
centuries to pass over the land without any change taking place 
in the essential habits of the lives of its iiiliabitants, Revolu- 
tions occur, but no development, and mummylifce, the civiliza- 
tion of the Egyptians stagnates, enshrouded in the valley of the 
Nile; they count the monotonous beats of the pendulum of 
time, but time contains nothing for them ; they possess a chro- 
nology, hut no history in the full sense of the word. Such a 
death in life is not permitted by the flowing waves of the 
iEgean, which, as soon as commerce and mental activity have 
been once awakened, unceasingly continues and develops them. 

Lastly, with regard to the natural gifts of the soil, a great 
ditferenoe prevailed between the eastern and western half of the 
land of Greece. Tho Athenian had only to ascend a iew hours’ 
journey from the mouths of the rivers of Asia Minor to assure 
himself how much more remunerative agriculture waa there, 
and to admire and envy the deep layers of most fertile soil in 
iEolia and Ionia. There the growth of both plants and animals 
manifested greater luxuriance, the intercourse in the wide plains 
incomparably greater facility. We know how in the European 
country the plains are only let hi between the mountains like 
furrows or narrow hasius, or, as it were, washed on to their ex- 
tromost ridge ; and the single passage from one valley to the 
other led over lofty ridges, which men were obliged to open up 
for themselves, and then, with unspeakable labor, to provide 
with paths for beasts of burden and vehicles. The waters of 
the plains were equally grudging of the blessings expected from 
thorn. Far the greater number of them in. summer were dried- 
up rivers, sons of the Nereides dying in their youth, according 
to the version of mythology ; and although the drought in the 
country is incomparably greater now than ifc was in ancient 
times, yet, since men remembered, the veins of water of the 
Iliasus, as well as of the Inaohus, had been hidden under a dry 
bed of pebbles. Yet this excessive drought is again accompa- 
nied by a superabundance of water, which, stagnating in one 
place in tlie basin of a valley, in another between mountains and 
sea, renders the air pestiferous and cultivation difficult. Every- 
where there was a call for labor and a struggle. And yet at 
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how early a date would Greek history have come to an end had 
its only theater been under the skies of Ionia I It was, after all, 
only in European Hellas that the fullness of energy of which 
the nation was capable came to light, on that soil so much more 
sparingly endowed by nature ; here, after all, men’s bodies re- 
ceived a more powerful, and their minds a freer, development ; 
hero the country which they made their own, by drainage, and 
embankment, and artificial irrigation, became their native land 
in a fuller sense than the land on the opposite ehorc, whore the 
gifts of God dropped into men’s laps without any effort being 
necessary for their attainment. 

Thus the special advantages of the land of Greece consist 
in the measure of its natural properties. Its inliabitant enjoys 
the full hloasings of the South ^ ha is rejoiced and animated by 
the warm splendor of its skies, by the serene atmosphere of its 
days, and the refreshing mildness of its nights. His neoessaries- 
of life he easily obtains from land and sea ; nature and climate 
train him in temperance. His country is hilly ; but his hills, 
instead of being rude heights, are arable and full of pastures, 
and thus aot ns the guardians of liberty. Ho dwells in an island 
country, blessed with all the advantages of southern coasts, yet 
enjoying at the same time the benefits proper to a vast and un- 
interrupted complex of territory. Earth and water, hill and 
plain, drought and damp, the snowstorms of Thrace and the 
heat of a tropical sun — all the contrasts, nil the forms of the 
life of nature, combine in the greatest variety of ways to awaken 
and move the mind of man. But as these contrasts all dissolve 
into a higher harmony, which embraces the onUre coast and 
island country of the Ai’chipelago, so man was led to complete 
the measure of harmony between the contrasts whioli animate 
conscious life, between enjoyment and labor, between the sen- 
sual and the spiritual, between thought and feeling. 

The innate powers of a piece of ground only become apparent 
when the plants created for it by nature drive the fibers of their 
roots into it, and develop, on the site so hiuppily discovered, in 
the full favor of light and air, the whole fullness of their nat- 
ural powers. In the life of plants the scientific investigator is 
able to show how the particular components of the soil favor 
each particular organization ; in the life of nations a deeper 
mystery surrounds the oonneotion between a country and its 
history, 
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THE BATTLE OP LEUCTRA. 

B7 aEORQE GROTE. 

(Prom "A History of Greece,”) 

[Georoe Quote : An English historian ; bora In Clay Hill, Kant, November 
17, 1704. He was one of tho greatest scholars of tlie century in classics and logic. 
Ills ** History of Greece " (12 vole,, 1846-1860) was the first over written from iv 
dornooratlo point of view. ” Plato *' and “ Aristotle ” are among his best works, 
lie died in London, June 18, 1871.] 

While others were comforted by the hope of superhuman 
aid, Epamiiiondas, to whom the order of the coming battle had 
been confided, took care that no human precautions should be 
wanting. His task was arduous j for not only were bis troops 
dispirited, while those of the enemy were confident, but their 
numbers were inferior, and some of the Boeotians present were 
hardly even trustworthy. Wlmt the exact numbers were on 
either side we are not permitted to know. Diodorus assigns 
about 6000 men to the Thebans j Plutarch states the numbers 
of Cleombrotus at 11,000. Without placing faith in these fig- 
ures, we see good reason for believing that the Theban total 
was decidedly inferior. For such inferiority Epaminondas 
strove to make up by skillful taotics, and by a combination at 
that time novel as well as ingenious. In all former Grecian 
battles, the opposite armies had been drawn up in line, and 
had fought along the whole line j or at least such had been tlie 
intention of the generals — and if it was not realized, the cause 
was to be sought in accidents of the ground, or backw.'irdness 
or disorder on the part of some division of the soldiers. Depart- , 
ing from this habit, Epaminondas now arrayed his troops so as 
to bring his own loft to boar with irresisUble force upon the 
Spartan right, and to keep hack the rest of his army compara- 
tively out of action. Knowing that Cleombrotus, with the 
Spartans and all the official persons, would be on the right of 
their own line, he calculated that, if successful on this point 
against the best troops, he should find little resistance from the 
remainder. Accordingly he placed on his own left wing chosen 
Theban hoplites, to the prodigious depth of fifty shields, with 
Pelopidaa and the Sacred Band in front. His order of advance was 
disposed obliquely or in echelon, so that the deep oolumn on tho 
left should join battle first, while the center and right kept compar- 
atively back and held themselves more in a defensive attitude. 
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In 371 B- 0 . such a oombination was absolutely new, and 
betokened bigli military genius. It is therefore no disgrace to 
Cleombrotus that he was not prepared for it, and that ho ad- 
hered to the ordinary Grrecian tactics of joming battle at once 
along the whole line. But so unbounded was the confidence 
reigning among the Spartans, that there never was any occasion 
on which peculiar precautions were less thought of. When, 
from their entrenched camp on the Leuctrian eminence, they 
saw the Thebans encamped on an opposite eminence, separated 
from them by a small breadth of low ground and moderate de- 
clivities, their only impatience was to hurry on the decisive 
moment, so as to prevent the enemy from escaping. Both the 
partisans and the opponents of Cleombrotus united in provok- 
ing the order for battle, each in their own language. The 
partisans urged him, since he had never yet done anything 
against the Thebans, to strike a decisive blow, and clear him- 
self from the disparaging comparisons which rumor instituted 
between Mm and Agesilaus 5 the opponents gave it to be un- 
derstood that if Cleombrotus were now backward, their sus- 
picions would bo confirmed that ho leaned in his heart towards 
the Thebans. Probably the king was himself sufficiently eager 
to fight, and so would any other Spartan general have be^n, 
under the same oiroumstances, before the battle of Leuctra, 
But even had he been otherwise, the impatience prevalent 
among the Laoedmmonian portion of his army left him no 
option. Accordingly, the decided resolution to fight was taken. 
The last council was held, and the final orders issued by Oleoin- 
brotus after his morning meal, where copious libations of wine 
both, attested and incteoaod the confident temper of every man. 
The army was marched out of tho camp, and arrayed on the 
lower portion of tho declivity : Cleombrotus with tho Spartans 
and most of the Lacadtemonians being on tho right, in an order 
of twelve deep. Some Lacedsemonians were also on tho left, 
but respecting the order of the other parts of the line we have 
no information. The cavalry was cliiefly posted along the front. 
Meanwhile, Epaminondas also marched down his declivity 
in hia own chosen order of battle, his left wing being brought 
forward and strengthened into very deep order for desperate 
attack. His cavalry too were posted in front of his line. But 
before he commenced his march, he sent away his baggage and 
attendants home to Thebes, while at the same time he made 
proclamation that any of his Boeotian hoplites who were not 
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hearty in the cause might also retire if tliej chose, Of such 
permission the Thespians immediately availed themselves, so 
many were there, in the Theban camp, who estimated the 
chances to be all in favor of Lacedasmonian victory, But when 
these men, a large portion of them unarmed, were seen relir- 
ing, a considerable detachment from the army of Cleombrotus, 
either with or without orders, ran after to prevent their escape, 
and forced them to return for safety to the main Theban armyi 
The most zealous among the allies of Sparta present — the Plio- 
cians, the Phliasians, and the Heracleots, together with a body 
of mercenaries — executed this movement, which seems to have 
wealceiied the Lacedoemonians in the main battle, without doing 
any mischief to the Thebans. 

The cavalry first engaged in front of both lines ; and here 
the superiority of the Thebans soon became manifest. The 
Lacedeemonian cavalry — at no time very good, but at this 
moment unusually bad, composed of raw and feeble novices, 
mounted on horses provided by the rich — was soon broken 
and driven back upon the infantry, whose ranks were disturbed 
by the fugitives. To reSstablish the battle Oleombrotus gave 
tlio word for the infantry to advance, himself perapnally lead-- 
ing the right. The viotorioua cavalry probably hung upon 
the Lacedffimonian infantry of the center and left, and pre- 
vented them from making much forward movement; while 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas with their left advanced accord- 
ing to their intention to bear down Oleombrotus and his right 
wing. The shock here was terrible i on both sides victory was 
resolutely disputed, in a close hand combat, with pushing of 
opposite shields and opposite masses, 13 ut such was the over- 
whelming force of the Theban charge — with the Sacred Band 
or chosen warriors in front, composed of men highly trained in 
the palestra, and the deep column of fifty shields propelling 
behind' — that even the Spartans, with all their courage, obsti- 
nacy, and discipline, were unable to stand up against it. Cle- 
ombrotus, himself either in or near the front, was mortally 
wounded, apparently early in the battl© ; and it was only by 
heroic and unexampled efforts on the part of his comrades around 
that he was carried off yet olive, so as to preserve him from fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy- Around him also fell the most 
eminent members of the Spartan official staff : Deinon the Pole- 
march, Sphodriag with his son Oleonymus, and several others- 
After au obstinate resistance and a fearful slaughter, the right 
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w ing of the Spartans was completely beaten and driven back 
to theix camp on the highei ground. 

It was upon the Spartan right wing, where the Theban left 
was irresistibly strong, that ell the stress of the battle fell, as 
Epaminoiidas had intended that it should. In no other part 
of the line does there appear to have been any serious fighting ; 
partly through his deliberate soheine of not pushing forward 
either hia center or his right — -partly through the preliminary 
victory of the Theban cavalry, which probably checked in part 
the forward march of the enemy’s lino — and partly also 
through the lukewarm adherence, or even suppressed hostility) 
of the allies marshaled under the command of Oleombrotua. 
Tho Phocians and Heraoleots — zealous in the cause from 
hatred of Thebes — had quitted tho line to strike a blow at the 
retiring baggage and attendants, while the remaining allies, 
after more nominal fighting and little or no loss, retired to tlie 
camp as soon as they saw the Spartan right defeated and driven 
hack to it. Moreover, even some Lneedeemoniana on the left 
wing, probably astounded by the lukewarmness of those around 
them, and by the unexpected calamity on their own right, fell 
hack in the same manner. Tho whole Lacodmraonian force, 
with the dying king, was thus again assembled and formed 
behind the intronohraonfc on tho liighor ground, where the 
victorious Thebans did not attempt to molest them, 

But very different were their feelings as they now stood 
arrayed in the camp from that exulting boastfulness with which 
they had quitted it an hour or two before, and fearful was the 
loss when it came to bo verified. Of seven hundred Spartans 
who had marched forth from the camp, only three hundred re- 
turned to it. One thousand Lacedeeraonians, besides, had been 
left on the field, even by the admission of Xenophon ; probably 
the real number was even larger. Apart from this, the death of 
Cleoinhrotus was of itself an event impressive to every one, the 
lilce of whioh had never occurred since the fatal day of Ther- 
mopylm. But this was not all. The allies who stood alongside 
of them in arms were now altered men. All were sick of their 
cause, and averse to furtlier exertion j some scarcely concealed 
a positive satisfaction at the defeat. And when the surviving 
polemarohs, now commanders, took counsel with the principal 
officers as to the steps proper in the emergency, there were a 
few, but very feW, Spartans who pressed for renewal of the bat- 
tle, and for recovering by force their slain brethren in the field. 
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or perishing in the attempt. All the rest felt like beaten men ; 
so that the polemarohs, giving effect to the general sentiment, 
sent a herald to solicit the regular truce for burial of their dead* 
This the Thebans granted, after erecting their own trophy. But 
Epamiiiondas, aware that the Spartans would praotioe every 
stratagem to conceal the magnitude of their losses, coupled the 
grant with the condition that the allios should bury their dead 
first. It was found that the allies had scarcely any doad to 
pick up, and that nearly every slain warrior on the field was a 
Lacedaamonian. And thus the Theban general, while he placed 
the loss beyond possibility of concealment, proclaimed at the 
same time such public evidence of Spartan courage as to rescue 
tlie misfortune of Leuotra from all aggravation on the score of 
dishonor. What the Theban loss was Xenophon does not tell 
ns. Pausanias states it at forty-seven men, Diodorus at three 
hundred. The former number is preposterously small, and 
even the latter is doubtless under the truth, for a victory in 
close fight, over soldiers like the Spartans, must have been 
dearly purchased. Though the bodies of the Spartans were 
given up to burial, their arms were retained, and the shields of 
the principal officers were seen by the traveler Pausanias at 
Thebes, five hundred years afterwards. 

Twenty days only had elapsed, from the time when Epami- 
nondas quitted Sparta after Thebes had been excluded from 
the general peace, to the day when he stood victorious on the 
field of Leuotra. The event came like a thunderclap upon 
everyone in Greece — upon victors as well as vanquished — 
upon allies and neutrals, near and distant, alike. The general 
expectation had been that Thebes would be speedily overthrown 
and dismantled ; instead of which, not only she had escaped, but 
had inflicted a crushing blow on the military majesty of Spai‘fca. 

It is in vain that Xenophon — whose account of the battle 
is obscure, partial, and imprinted with that olmgrin which the 
event oecaaioned to him« — ascribes the defeat to untoward acci- 
dents, or to the rashness and convivial carelessness of Oleom- 
brotus, upon whose generalship Ageailaus and his party at 
Sparta did not scruple to oast ungenerous reproach, while 
others faintly exculpated him by saying that he had fought 
contrary to his better judgment, under fear of unpopularity. 
Such criticiBrns, coming from men wise after the fact, and con- 
soling themselves for the public calamity by censuring tlie 
unfortunate commander, will not stand examination. Oleoin- 
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bi'otus lepresented on this occasion the feeling universal among 
his countrymen. He was ordered to march against Thebes 
with the full belief, entertained by Agesilaus and all the Spar- 
tan leaders, that her unassisted force could not x'esist him. To 
fight the Thebans on open ground was exactly what ho and 
every other Spartan desired. While his manner of forcing the 
entrance of Bceotia, and his capture of Oreusis, was a creditable 
maneuver, he seems to have arranged his order of battle in the 
manner usual with Grecian generals at the time. Tliexe ap- 
pears no reason to censure his generalship, except in so far as 
he was unable to divine — what no one else divined — the su- 
perior coinbinationa of hia adversary, then for the first time 
applied to practice. 

To the discredit of Xenophon, Epaminondns is never named 
in his narrative of the battle, though he recognizes in substance 
that the battle was decided by the irresistible Theban force 
brought to bear upon one point of the enemy’s phalanx — a 
fact Avhich both Plutarch and Diodorus expressly refer to the 
genius of the general. All the calculations of Epaminondas 
turned out successful, The bravery of the Thobaus, cavalry as 
well as infantry, seconded by the training whioh they had re- 
ceived during the last few years, was found sufficient to carry 
his plans into full execution. To this circumslance principally 
was owing the great revolution of opinion throughout Greece 
which followed the battle. Every one felt that a now military 
power had arisen, and that the Theban training, under the gen- 
eralship of Epaminondas, had proved itself more than a match 
on a fair field, with shield and spear, and with numbers on the 
whole inferior, for the ancient Lycurgean discipline; which 
last had hitherto stood without a parallel as turning out artists 
and craftsmen in war, against mere citizens in the opposite 
ranks, anned, yet without the like traming. Essentially sta- 
tionary and old-fashioned, the Lycurgean discipline was now 
overborne by the progressive military improvement of other 
states, handled by a preeminent tactician — a misfortune pre- 
dicted by the Corinthians at Sparta sixty years before, and 
now realized, to .the eonviotion of all Greece, on the field of 
Leuotra. 
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PERIODS OE GREEK HISTORY AFTER THE CON^ 
QUEST OF GREECE, 

Dir GEORGE riNLAY. 

(From ** Greece under the RomatiB.**) 

[Geouge Finlay ; An English historian ; horn in Favorshani, Kent, Deoem- 
bor 21, 17fl9 i died in Athena, Greece, January 20, 1875. He 'waa one oi the 
early volunteers in the liberation of Grecco, a Gompanion of Byron at Miasolonghl 
in 1823, and took up permanont residence tlioro, He wo^ for many years the 
Greek correspondent of the London Times, Ilis fame, however, leste upon one 
great work, now coUeoted as Greece under Foreign Domination (7 vola., 
1877), but the first volume publlshen oa Greece under the Romans ” (1844), 
and tho last two volumes heing a “ History of the Greek Rovolutlon.”] 

The condition of Greece during its long poriod of servitude 
was not one of nniforin degeneracy. Under the Roinans> and 
subsequently under the Othotnans, the Greeks formed only an 
insignificant portion of a Yast empire. Their unwaiiilce char- 
acter rendered them of little political importance^ and many 
of the great changes and revolutions whicli occurred in the 
dominions of the emperors and of the sultans, exerted no direct 
influence on Greece. Consequently, neither the general history 
of tha Roman nor of the Othoman empire forms a portion of 
Greek history. Under the Byzantine emperors the case 
different ; the Greeks beoame then identified with the impeiial 
administration. The dissimilarity in tho political position of 
the nation during these periods requires a different treatment 
from the historian to explain the characteristics of the times. 

The changes which affected the political and social condi- 
tion of the Greeks divide their history, as a subject people, into 
six distinct periods. 

1. The first of these periods comprises the history of Greece 
under the Roman government. The physical and moral deg- 
radation of the people deprived them of all political influence, 
until Greek society was at length regenerated by tlie Christian 
religion, After Christianity became the religion of the Roman 
emperors, the predominant power of the Greek clergy, in the 
ecclesiastical eatahlishment of the Eastern Empire, restored to 
the Greeks some degree of influence in the government, and 
gave them a degree of social authority over human civiliza- 
tion in the East which rivaled that which they had formerly 
obtained by the Macedonian conquests. In the portion of this 
work devoted to the condition of Greece under the Romans, 
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the author has confined hia attention exclusively to the condi- 
tion of the people, and to thoso branches of the Roman ad- 
ministration which affected their condition. The predominant 
influence of Roman feelings and prejudices in the Eastern 
Empire terminates with the accession of Leo the Isaurian, who 
gave tho administration at Constantinople a now oharacter. 

2. The second period embraoea the liiatory of tho Eastern 
Roman Empire in its now form, under its conventional title of 
the Byzantine Empire. The records of this despotism, modi- 
fied, renovated, and reinvigorated by tho Iconoclast emperors, 
constitute one of the moat romarkahlo and instructive lessons 
in the history of luonarchial institutions. They teach ns that 
a well-organiited central government can with ease hold many 
subject nations in a state of political nullity. During this 
period fcliB history of the Greeks is closoly interwoven with the 
annals of the imperial government, so that tho history of the 
Byzantine Empire forms a portion of tho history of the Greek 
nation. Byzantine history extends froni tho accession of Leo 
the Isaurian, in the year 718, to the conquest of Constantinople 
by the Crusaders in 1204. 

3. After tho destruction of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
Greek history diverges into many chaunols. The exiled Romau- 
Greeka of Constantinople fled to Asia, and established their 
capital at Hicina ; they prolonged the Imperial administration 
in some provinces on the old model and with the old names. 
After the lapse of less than sixty years, they recovered posses- 
sion of Constantinople ; but though the government they exer- 
cised retained tho proud title of the Roman Empire, it was 
only a degenerate representative even of tho Byzantine state. 
This third period is characterized as the Greek Empire of 
Constantinople. Its feeble existence was terminated by the 
Othoman Turks at tlie taking of Constantinople in 1468. 

4. When the Crusaders ooaciuored the greater part of tho 
Byzantine Empire, they divided their conquests with the Vene- 
tians, and founded the Latin Empire of Romania, with its 
feudal prineipalities in Greece. The domination of the Latins 
is important, as marking the decline of Greek influence in the 
East, and as causing a rapid diminution in the wealth and 
numbers of the Greek nation, q'his period extends from the 
conquest of Constantinople in 1204, until the conquest of NaXos 
by the Othdmau Turks in 1666. 

6, The conquest of Constantinople in 1204 caused the 
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foundation of a new* Greok atato in Iho uaj^toru provincoB of 
the Byzantine Exnpito, called the Eiupito of ^irobiKoucl^ Its 
oxiateiioo is a curious opisodo in Greek history, lliouyh Iho 
governmont was characterized by peoiiliarities wliicli inclioalocl 
the influence of Asiatic rather than of liluropeau nuinnors* It 
bore a strong resemblanoo to tho Iberian and Annomaii inoii- 
archies. During two centuries aud a half it luaiutaiuod a 
aonsiderablo degree of influence, baaed, howover, rather on its 
oomiDorcial position and rosouroos than on its political strength 
or its Greek civilization. Its exiatenoe oxorLod Utile ijilhioiiof) 
on the fate or fortunes of Greece, and its congUGSt, in the year 
1461 , excited little BympaLhy> 

6 * The sixth and last period of the history of Grooco nndor 
foreign domination extends from l 46 tJ to 1821 , and oinbracoa tho 
records both of tlio Othoman rule and of tho temporary ocioupa- 
tion of tho Peloponnoaua by tho Venetian llopublic, fron\ 1(185 
to 1716 , Nations have, perhaps, perpotnatod tlioir existenou in 
an equally degraded position; but liistory offerH no other ex- 
ample of a nation which had sunk to such a state of dobasoinoJit 
making a successful effort to recover its inrteponduneo. 

o<i^a<oo — 

THE BEGINNINGS OK 

Bv TllEOnOR 

(From lUe Illtttory o£ Uomo/') 

[Tinsonon Mtmmm : A Govuuvn h^sUnlau ] torn at OavdhiR, 8oh\cuw!^, 
Novomaer 30, 1817. IJo was prolosaor of law at Lol^alo (I81H-1HC0), of Uojiian 
law at ZUrloli (1862--1864), ami at Breslau (1801-1858). IIu wnH profey^oruf 
ancient hlatoiy at Borllu lu 1858, lll« wurUa ave i ♦♦Uomau lUttCovy^' (1854- 
1860; 8th od., 1888-1888; vol. 5, Ucl etL, 188(1), “ Kointin Cilirom^losy <hnva to 
Ctcaar (2dcd,, 1850), “ lllBtory of Bomnn Coluaf^o" (1800), ‘‘ Uuinau JaveflU* 
gatlons’^ (ISOl-lSTP), “lUstory of Uoamn B(jlllieal haw** (IW ud., 1888). Ilq 
was editor la olilof of tho ‘*J)udy of Latin InHcriiJtiujiH (15 vein, and Hunpio- 
mont, 1808-1808).] 

Abou'i,’ foiu'toon wiloH fi-om Uio bC tho vivor 

Tiber, hills of modoralo olovution rise on both Imnka of (iha 
strcfim, higlior on Dio vifylil, lower on tlio left brink, With tlio 
IriLtor group there linvo been closely ossooialiOil for at loasl; two 
thousand itvo huiidrocl years the nnmo ol the llonmns, Wo 
are miablo, of courso, to toll how or when that nnmo avoaO) ; 
this miioh only is eorLain, that in the oldest form of ii knowai^^ 
to us tho inhabitants of tho oanlon are oallod nob R'omah8y.}B^^J 

' lly ortjiol’ulilisliors, M«oiiillliiii&Co„ljUL 
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(by a ahifting of sound tliafc frequently occurs in the earlier 
period of a language, but fell very early into abeyance in 
Latin) Eamnians whiob constitutes an expres- 

sive testimony to the immemorial antiquity of the name. Its 
derivation cannot bo given witlx certainty; possibly “Rainnes” 
may menu “ foresters ” or “bushmen.” 

But they were not tjie only dwellers on tho hills by the 
bank of the Tiber. In the earliest division of the biirgcases of 
Romo a trace has been preserved of tlie fact that that body 
arose out of tlio amalgamation of three cantons once probably 
iiidaj)eiident, tlia Bamnians, Titles, and Luceres, into a single 
commonwealth — in other words, out of such a aynoildamos as 
tliat from xvhioh Athens arose in Attica. I’lio great antiquity 
of this threefold division of tho Conxinunity is perhaps best 
evinced by the fact that tlie Homans, in matters cspooially of 
constitutional law, regularly used the forms tribuere (“ to 
divide into three ”) and tribue (“ a third ”) in tho general 
sense of “to divide,” and “a part,” and tho latter expression 
tribusi like out “ quarter,” early lost its original signification of 
number. After tho xmion each of tlieso three communities — 
once separate, but now forming subdivisions of a single com- 
munity — still possessed its third of tiio common domain, and 
had its proportional roprosentation in the bui'goss foi'co and in 
the council of the cldors. In ritual also, tlie mimbor divistblo 
by three of the members of almost all tho oldest colleges — of 
Iho Virgins, tho Salii, tho Arval Jiroihron, tho Lupoi'oi, 

tho Augurs — ^ probably had reference to that threefold parti- 
tion. Those three elements into wliioh the primitive body of 
burgesses in Rome was divided have had theories of the most 
extravagant absurdity engrafted upon thorn. Tho irrational 
opinion that the Roman nation was a mongrel people finds its 
support in that division, and its advocates have striven by 
various means to represent tho three groat Italian races as 
elements entering into the composition of tho primitive Romo, 
and to transform a people whioh has exhibited in language, 
polity, and religion a pure and national development snob as 
few have equaled, into a confused aggregate of Etruscan and 
Sabine, Hellenic and, forsooth I even Pelasgian fragments. 

Setting aside self-oontradictoxy and unfounded jiypotheses, 
wo may sum up in a few words all that can be said respecting 
tlie nationality of the component olements of the prbnitivo 
Roman oommonwealth. That tho Ramnians wore a Latin 
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stock cannot be doubted, for they gave their name to the new 
Roman commonwealth, and therefore must have substantially 
determined the nationality of the united community. Respect- 
ing the origin of the Luceres nothing can be affirmed, except 
that there is no difficulty in the way of our assigning them, 
like the Ramnians, to the Latin, stock. The second of theso 
communities, on the other hand, is with one consent derived 
from Sabina; and this view can at least be traced to a tradi- 
tion preserved in tho Titian brotherhood, which represented 
that priestly college as having been instituted, on occasion of 
the Titles being admitted into the collective community, for 
tho preservation of their distinctive Sabine ritual. It would 
appear, therefore, that at a period very remote, when the Latin 
and Sabellian stocks were beyond question far less sharply con- 
trasted in language, manners, and customs than were the 
Roman and the Samaito of a later age, a Sabellian community 
entered into a Latin canton union ; and, as in the older and 
more oredible traditions without exception the Titles take pro- 
cedenco of the Ramnians, it is probable that the intruding 
Titles compelled the older Ramniaua to accept the 
A mixture of different nationalities certainly therefore took 
place ; hut it hardly exercised an influence greater than the 
migration, for example, which occurred, some centuries after- 
wards of the Sabine Attus Clauzus, or Appiiia Claudius, and liis 
clansmen and clients to Rome. The earlier admission of the 
Titles among the Ramnians does not entitle m to class the 
community among mongrel peoples any more than does that 
subsequent reception of the Glaudii among the Romans. With 
tl\6 exception, perhaps, of isolated national institutions handed 
down in connection with ritual, the existence of Sabellian 
elements can nowhere be pointed out in Rome ; and the Latin 
language in particular furnishes absolutely no support to such 
an hypothesis. It would in fact be more than surprising if 
t]i6 Latin nation sliould have had its nationality in any sen- 
sible degree affected by the insertion of a single community 
from a stock so very closely related to it ; and, besides, it must 
not be forgotten that at the time when the Titioa settled beside 
the Ramnians, Latin nationality re&tcd on Latium as its basis, 
and not on Rome, The now tripartite Roman commonwealth 
was, notwithstanding some incidental elements which were 
originally Sabellian, just what tho community of the Ramnians 
had previously been — a portion of the Latin nation. 
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Long, in all probability, before an urban settlement arose 
on tlie Tiber, these Ramnians, Titles, and Luceres, at first sep- 
arate, afterwards united, had their stronghold on the Roman 
hills, and tilled their fields from the surrounding villages. 
The “ wolf festival” (^Li'peroalia), which the gens of the Quinotii 
celebrated on the Palatine hill, was probably a tradition from 
these primitive ages — a festival of husbandmen and shepherds, 
which more than any other preserved the homely pastimes of 
patriarchal simplicity, and, singularly euough, maintainGcl 
itself longer than all the other heathen festivals in Christian 
Rome. 

From these settlements the later Rome arose. The found- 
ing of a city in the strict sense, such as the legend assumes, is 
of course to be reckoned altogether out of the question : Rome 
was not built in a day. But the serious consideration of the 
historian may well be directed to the inquiry, in what way 
Rome could so early attain the pirominent political position 
which it held in Latium — so different from what the physical 
character of the locality would have led us to anticipate. The 
site of Rome is less healthy and less fertile than that of most 
of the Latin towns. Neither the vine nor the fig succeed well 
in the immediate environs, and there is a want of springs yield- 
ing a good supply of water ; for neither the otherwise excellent 
fountain of the Oamenee before the Porta Oapona, nor the 
Capitollne well, afterwards iuolosod within the Tullianum, 
furnish it in any abundance. Another disadvantage arises 
from the frequency with which the river overflows its banks. 
Its vary slight fall renders it unable to carry off the water, 
which during the rainy season descends in large quantities 
from the mountains, with sufficient rapidity to the sea, aud in 
consequence it floods the low-lying lauds and the valleys that 
open between the hills, and converts them into swamps. For 
a settler the locality was anything but attractive. In antiquity 
itself an opinion was expressed that the first body of immigrant 
cultivators could scarce have spontaneously resorted in seai’ch 
of a suitable settlomont to that unhealthy and unfruitful spot 
in a region otherwise so highly favored, and that it must have 
heen necessity, or rather some speoial motive, which led to the 
establishment of a city there. Even the legend betrays its 
sense of the strangeness of the fact : the story of the founda- 
tion of Roma by refugees from Alba under tho leadership of 
the sons of an Alban prince, Romulus aud Remus, is nothing 
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but a naive attempt of primitive quasi history to explain the 
singular oiroumsbanoG of the place having arisen on a site so 
unfavorable, and to connect at the same time the origin of 
Rome with the general metropolis of Latium, Such tales, 
whicii profess to be hiatorioal but are merely improvised ex- 
planaLions of no very ingenious character, it is the first duty 
of history to dismiss ; but it may perhaps be allowed to go a 
step further, and after weighing the special relations of the 
locality to propose a positive conjecture not regarding the way 
in which the place originated, but regarding the circumstances 
which occasioned its rapid and surprising prosperity and led to 
its occupying its peculiar position in Latium* 

Let us notice first of all the earliest boundaries of the 
Roman terribory. Towards the east the towns of Antemiue, 
Fidenoa, 0a3nina, Oollatia, and Gabii lie in the immediate 
neighborhood, some of them not five miles distant from the 
gates of the Servian Rome; and the boundary of the canton 
must Imve been in the close vicinity of the city gates. On the 
south we find at a distance of fourteen miles the powerful com- 
munition of Tusculuxn and Alba; and the Roman territory ap- 
pears not to have extended in this direction beyond the Foud 
Ohdlia^ five miles from Rome, In like manner, towards the 
southwest, the boundary betwixt Rome and Layinium was at 
the sixth milestone. While in a landward direction the Roman 
oanton was thus everywhere confined within the narrowest 
possible limiLs, from the earliest times, on the other hand, 
it extended without hindrance on both banks of the Tiber 
towards the sea. Between Rome and the coast there oocura no 
locality that is mentioned as an ancient canton center, and no 
trace of any ancient canton boundary. The legend, indeed, 
which has its definite explanation of the origin of everything, 
professes to tell us that tlie Roman possessions on the right 
bank of tho Tiber, the seven hamlets^’ (septem pagi)y and 
the important salt works at its mouth, were taken by King 
Romulus from the Veientes, and that King Ancus fortified on 
tho right bank the tSte dwpont^ tho ‘‘mount of Janus” (Jani- 
and founded on the left the Roman PeirEeus, the sea- 
port at the xdveris “mouth” QOstia), But in fact we have 
evidence more trustworthy than that of legend, that the pos- 
sessions of the Etruscan bank of tho Tiber must have belonged 
to tlio original territory of Rome ; for in this very quarter, at 
the fourth milestone on the later road to the port, lay the 
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grovG of the creative goddesa (Bea J)ta), the primitLye chief 
seat of the Arval festival and Arval brotherhood of Romo, 
Indeed, from time iinmBraorial the clan of the Roinilii, the chief 
probably of all the Roman olana, Avas settled in this very quar- 
ter 5 the Janiculum formed a part of the city itself, and Ostia 
was a burgess colony or, in other words, a suburb. 

This cannot havo been the result of mere accident. The 
Tiber was the natural highway for the traiBc of Latium i and 
its mouth, on a coast scantily provided with harbors, became 
necessarily the anchorage of seaf aiders. Moreover, the Tiber 
formed from very ancient times the frontier defense of the 
Latin sfcook against their northern neighbors. There was no 
place better fitted for an emporium of the Latin river and sea 
traffio, and for a maritimo frontier fortress of Latium, than 
Romot It combined the advantages of a strong position and 
of irainediato vicinity to the river ; it commanded both banks 
of the stream down to its mouth i it was so situated as to bo 
equally convenient fox the river navigator descending the Tiber 
or the Anio, and for the seafarer with vessels of so moderate 
a size as those which were then used ; and it afforded greater 
protection from pirates than places situated immediately on 
the coast. That Rome was indebted accordingly, if not for 
its origin, at any rate for its importance, to these commercial 
and strategical advantages of its position, there are numerous 
indications to show — indications which are very different 
weight from the statements of quasi-hiatorioal romances. 
Thence arose its very ancient relations with Cicre, which was 
to Etruria what Rome was to Latium, and accordingly became 
Romo’s most intimate neighbor and commercial ally. Thence 
arose the unusual importance of the bridges over the Tiber, and 
of bridge building generally in the Roman commonwoaUli, 
Thence came the galley in the city arms ; thence, too, the very 
ancient Roman port duties on the exports and imports of Ostia, 
which were from the first levied only on what was to be ex- 
posed for sale (promercale")^ not on what was for the shipper’s 
own use (usuaiHum')^ and whioh were therefore in reality a lax 
upon commerce. Thence, to anticipate, the comparatively early 
ooGurrences in Rome of coined money, and of commercial 
treaties with trausmarino states. In this sense, then, it is cer- 
tainly not improbable that Rome may have been, as the legend 
assumes, n creation rather than a growth, and the youngest 
rather than the oldest among the Latin oities. Beyond doubt 
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the country wao already in some degree cultivated, and the 
Alban range as well aa various other heights of the Oanipagna 
were occupied by strongholds, when the Latin frontier empo- 
rium arose on the Tiber. Whether it was a resolution of the 
Latin confederacy, or the clear-sighted genius of some unknown 
founder, or the natural development of traffic, that called the 
city of Rome into being, it is vain even to surmise. 

But in connection with this view of the position of Rome 
as the emporium of Latium, another observation suggests itself. 
At the time when history begins to dawn on us, Rome appears, 
ill contradistinction to the league of the Latin communities, 
as a compact urban unity. The Latin habit of dwelling in 
open villages, and of using the common stronghold only for 
festivals and assemblies or in case of special need, was subjected 
to restriction at a far earlier period, probably, in the canton 
of Rome than anywhere else in Latium. The Roman did not 
ce.aso to manage his farm in person, or to regard it as his proper 
home} hut the unwholesome atmosphere of the Campagna 
could not but induce him to take up bis abode as much as pos- 
sible on the more airy and salubrious city hills } and by the side 
of the cultivators of the soil there must have been a numerous 
noii-agrioultural population, partly foreigners, partly natives, 
settled there from early times. This to some extent accounts 
for tho dense population of the old Roman territory, which may 
he estimated at the utmost at 116 square miles, partly of 
marshy or sandy soil, and which, even under tlie earliest constitu- 
tion of the city, furnished a force of 3300 freemen } so that it 
must have numbered at least 10,000 free inhabitants. But 
further, every one acquainted with the Romans and their 
history is aware that it is their urban and mercantile character 
which forms the basis of whatever is peculiar m their public 
and private life, and that the disbinotioii between them and the 
other Latins and Italians in general is proemiiiently the distinc- 
tion between citizen and rustic. Romo, indeed, was not a mer- 
oautile city like Corinth or Carthage ; for Latium was an 
essentially agricultural region, and Rome was in the first 
instance, and continued to be, preeminently a Latin city. Bub 
the distinction between Romo and the mass of the other Latin 
towns must certainly be traced back to its commercial position, 
and to the typo of character produced by that position in its 
citizens. If Rome was the emporium of the Latin districts, we 
can readily understand how, along with and in addition to 
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Latin InisbaiKlry, an tt^ban life slionld have attained vigoroua 
and rapid development there and thus have laid the foundation 
for its distinctive career. 

— 

THE EOMAN EMPIRE ON THE EDGE OP DECLINE.^ 
BV CHAUL15S MERlVALIil. 

(From “History of tlio Homans unclor tlio Empiro.”) 

[CnAnmis Metitvald : An English in'eachor and lilstoriaii , born in 1B08. 
IIq graduated Ui])l6 first class at St, John’s College, Gambriclgo, in 1830, lie 
vn'oto “Tlvo History o! the Homans wndor U\o Empiro” (1802), “KoatBli Uype- 
i’ionis” (1802), “The Conversion of the Roman Empire” (1804), “The Con- 
version of the Kortliern Nations ” (1806), oto.] 

The circumstances of fcho empire might indeed 'well inspire 
profound anxiety in the breast of one to whom its maintenance 
was confided. Hitherto we have seen tlie frontiers assailed in 
many quarters, and the energies of the bravest princes tasked 
in their defense. But these attacks have been local and desul- 
tory. The Oliatti on the Rhino, the Maroomanni on the Upper, 
the Samai'itans on the Lower Danube, the Eoxalani on the 
shores of the Euxine, have often assailed and vexed the j)rov- 
inces, but separately and at different times i Aurelius had to 
make head against all these enemies at once. The unity of the 
empire imparled a germ of union to its assailants* Hence no 
ohampiou of Rome had so hard a task ; hence Aurelius, far 
from making permanent conquests beyond his frontiers, stood 
everywhere on the defensive, and confronted tlie foe by hia 
lieutenants in Gaul, Pannonia, Dacia, or Mcesia, while lie 
planted himself commonly in the center of his line of stations, 
>at Cariuiiitniii, Viiidobona, or Sirniium ; hence his wars wore 
protracted through a period of twelve years, and though his 
partial victories gained him ten times the title of Imperator, 
none was sufficiontly decisive) to break the forces bandod 
against him. The momentary submission of one kibe or an- 
other led to no general result; notwithstanding his own san- 
guine hopes and tlio fond persuasion of his countrymen, his 
last campaign saw the subjugation of Scythia and the safety of 
the empire still ditstant and doubtful. The barbarians were 
stronger at this crisis than over, —stronger in unity, stronger in 
arms and tactics, stronger possibly in nunibers. Neither to 
Marius, we may believe, nor to Germanicus, nor to Trajan, 

* ny ponmflBion of Mia^ 0. Morivalo Mid Longmane, Gicon & Oo, 
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would they now liave yielded as heretofore. But the empire 
was at least as much weaker. The symptoms of decline, in- 
deed, were aa yet hardly manifest to common observation; 
under ordinary oircumstances they might still have eluded the 
notice even of stateamen 3 but in the stress of a great calamity 
they booaraa manifest to all. The chief of the state was deeply 
impresaed with them. Against anxiety and appi'ehension he 
struggled as a matter of duly, but the effort was sore and hope- 
less 5 and from the anticipation of disastei’s beyond his control 
ho escaped, when possible, to pensive meditations on his own 
moral nature, which at least might lie within it. 

The brilliancy of the city and tho great provincial capitals, 
the magnificence of their shows and entertainments, still re- 
mained, perhaps, undimined. The dignity of the temples and 
palaces of Greece and Rome stood, even in their best days, in 
marked contrast with the discomfort and squalor of their lanes 
and cabins. The spacious avenues of Nero concealed perhaps 
more miserable habitations than miglit be seen in the narrow 
streets of Augustus j but os yet wo hear no distinct murmurs 
of poverty among the populace. The causes, indeed, were al- 
ready at work which, in the second or tim’d generation, reduced 
the people of the towns to xiauperism, and made the public serv- 
ice an intolerable burden : the decline, namely, of agriculture 
and commerce, the isolation of the towns, the disappearance of 
the precious metals, the return of society to a state of barber, 
in whioh every petty community strove to live on its own im* 
mediate produce. Such, at a later period, was the condition of 
tho empire, as revealed in the codes of the fourth century. 
Those symptoms wore doubtless strongly developed in the till’d, 
but WQ have at least no evidence of them in the second. We 
may reasonably suppose, indeed, that there was a gradual, 
though slow, diminution in the amount of gold and silver in 
oirculation. Tlie result would be felt first in the provinces, 
and latest in the cities and Home itself, hut assuredly it was 
already in progress. Two texts of Pliny assert the constant 
drain of specie to the East ; and the assertion is confirmed by 
the oivoumstanoes of the case ; for the Indians, and the nations 
beyond India, who transmitted to the West their silks and 
spices, cared little for the wines and oils of Europe, still less 
for the manufactures in wool and leather which formed the 
staples of oomineroe in the Jfeditorraneau. There was stiU a 
great, pei’hapa an increasing, demand for these metals in works 
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o£ art and ornament, and much waa consumed in daily use, 
much withdraTYn from circulation and eventually lost by the 
thriftless iiabit of hoarding. But the supply from tlio mines 
of Thrace, Spain, and Germany \vas probably declining, for it 
was extracted by forced labor, tlio most oiponsive, the moat 
harassing, and the most precarious. The difficulty of maintain- 
ing the yield of the precious metals is marked in the severe 
regulations of the later emperors, and is further attested by 
the progressive debasement of the currency. 

Not more precise is our infonnation respecting the move- 
ment of the population, whioh was also at this period on the 
verge of decline. To the partial complaints of such a decline in 
Italy, muttered, as they generally were, by the poets or satirists, 
I have hitherto paid little heed. In statements of this kind 
there is generally much false sentiment, some angry miaropre- 
seiitation. The substitution of slave for free labor in many parts 
of Italy may have had the appearance of a decline in population, 
while it actually indicated no more than a movement and trans- 
fer, It was more important, however, in the future it fore- 
shadowed than in the present reality. The slave population 
was not reproductive ; it was only kept at its level by fresh 
drafts from abroad. Whenever the supply should ho cut off, 
the residue would rapidly dwindle. This supply was main- 
tained partly by successful wars, but still more by a regular 
and organized traffic. The slaves from the North might bo 
exchanged for Italian manufactures and produce j bub tho 
venders from many parts, suoh as Arabia and Ethiopia, Central 
Africa, and even Cappadocia aud other districts of Asia Minor, 
would take, I suppose, nothing but specie. With tho contrac- 
tion of the currency, the trade would languish, and under this 
depression a coimtry like Italy, which was almost wholly stoolced 
by importationnvould become quickly depopulated. Still moro, 
on the decline of tlie slave population, tbero would follow a decline 
of production, a decline of the moans of the proprietors, a doolino 
in the condition of tho free classes, and consequently in their 
numbers also. That such a decline was actually felt under the 
Elavian emporors aiipears in the sudden adoption of the policy 
of alimentation, or public aid to impoverished freemen. 

Nor was it in this way only that slavery tended to tho de- 
cline of population. Slavery in ancient> aud doubtless in all 
times was a hotbed of vice and selfish indulgence, enervating 
the spirit and vital forces of mankind, discouraging legitimate 
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mtirriago, and enticing to promiaouoiia and barren concubinage. 
Tlie fruit of such hateful unions, if fruit there were, or could 
be, engaged little regard from their selfish fathers, and both 
law and usage continued to sanction the exposure of infants, 
from which the female sex ■undonbtoclly suffered most. The 
losses of Italy from this horrid practice were probably the 
greatest ; but the provinces also lost proportionably ; the imi- 
tation of Roman habits was rife on the remotest frontiers ; the 
conquests of the empire were consolidated by the attractions of 
Roman indulgence and sensuality j slavery threw discredit on 
all manual labor, and engendered a false sentiment of honor, 
which constrained the poorer classes of freemen to dependence 
and celibacy i vice and idleness went hand in hand, and com- 
bined to stunt the moral and physical growth of the Roman 
Citizen, leaving his weak and morbid frame exposed in an 
unequal contest to the fatal inlluencos of his climate. 

If, however, the actual amount of population in Italy and 
other metropolitan districts had but lately begun sensibly to 
decline, for some generations it had been recruited mainly from 
a foreign stock, and was mingled with the refuse of every 
nation, civilized and barbarian. Slaves, fi'eedmen, olients of 
the rich and powerful, had glided by adoption into the Roman 
gontes, the names of which still retained a fallacious air of 
antiquity, while their members had lost the feelings and prin- 
cij)les which originally signalized them. As late as the time 
of the younger Pliny, we find the gentile nameslof the republic 
still common, though many of them have ceased to recur on the 
roll of the great inagistrnoieej where they have been supplanted 
by others, hitherto obscure or unknown ; but the surnames of 
Pliny's friends and correapondents, which distinguish the family 
from tlio house, aro in numerous instances strange to us, and 
often grotesque and barbarous. The gradual exhaustion of 
the true Roman blood had been already marked and deplored 
under Claudius, and there can be no doubt, though materials 
aro T\^anting for tracing it, that the flux continued to gather 
force through succeeding generations. 

The decay of moral principles which hastened the disinte- 
gration of Roman society was compensated by no new discovexieft 
in material cultivation. The idea of civilization common to 
the Greeks and Romans was tho highest development of the 
bodily faculties, together with tho imagination , but in explor- 
ing the agencies of the natural world, and turning its forces to 
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the use of man, the progress aoon reached its limits. The 
Greets and Romans ^vere almost equally unsteady in tracing 
the laws of physical phenomena^ which they empirically oh- 
seryed, and analyzing the elements of the world around them. 
Theii' advance in applied science stopped short with the prin- 
ciples of mechanics, in which they doubtless attained great 
practical proficiency* Roman engineering, especially, deserves 
the admiration even of our own times. But the ancients in- 
vented no instrument for advancing the science of astronomy ; 
they remained profoundly ignorant of the mysteries of chemis- 
try 5 their medicine, notwithstanding the careful diagnosis of 
Hippocrates and Galen, could not free itself from connection 
with the most trivial suporetitious. The Greeks speoulated 
deeply in ethics and politics ; the Romans were intelligent stu- 
dents of legal theory and procodxiro 5 but neithor could dis- 
cover from these elemontary sciences the compound ideas of 
public economy. Theiv principles of commerce and finance 
were to the last rude and unphilosophioah They made littlo 
advance, at the height of their prosperity and knowledge, in 
the economy of labor and production ; they made no provision 
for the support of the increasing numbers to wliich the Imman 
race, under the operation of natural laws, ought to have at- 
tained, We read of no improvements in the common processes 
of agriculture, none oven in the familiar mo do of grinding corn, 
none in the extraction and smelting of ores, nono in the art of 
navigation. Even in war, to which they 30 ardently devoted 
thomselves, we find the helmet and cuirass, the sword, spear, 
and huclder, identical in charactor and almost in form, from 
the siege of Troy to the sack of Rome. Changes in tactics and 
discipline were slight and casual, compelled rather by some 
change in circumstances than spontaneous or scientific. The 
ancient world had, in short, no versatility, no power of adax)ta- 
tion to meet the varying wants of its outward condition. Its 
ideas were equal to the extension of its material dominion. A 
little soul was lodged in a vast body. 

The Egyptian civilization, the Hindu, the Chineso, ns well 
as the Groek and Roman, have all had their natural limits, at 
which tlioir vitality was necessarily arrested. Possibly all 
civilizations are subject to a similar law, though somo inay 
have a wider scope and a more enduring force than others 5 or 
possibly tliere may be a real salt of society in the principle of 
intelligent freedom, wliioli lias first learned to control itself, 
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ttat it may deserve to escape from the control of external 
forces. But Roman society, at least, was animated by no such 
pxinoiplo. At no period within the sphere of historic records 
was the commonwealth of Rome anything but an oligarchy of 
warriors and slave owners, who indemnified themselves for the 
restraint imposed on thorn by their equals in the forum by 
aggression abroad and tyranny in. their households. The causes 
of its decline seem to have little connection with the form of 
government established in the first and second centuries. They 
were in full operation before the fall of the Republic, though 
their baneful effects were disguised and perhaps retarded by 
outward siiocosaes, by extended conquests, and increasing sup- 
plies of tribute or plunder. The general decline of population 
throughout tho ancient world may be dated even from the 
second century hoforo our era. The last age of the Republic 
was perhaps the period of tho most rapid exhaustion of the 
human race 5 but its dissolution was arrested under Augustus, 
when the population recovered for a time in some quarters of 
the empire, and remained at least stationary in others. The 
oauBQ of slavery could not but make itself felt again, and de- 
manded the destined catastrophe. Whatever evil we nsoriho 
to tho despotism of the Ca53ars, we must remark that it was 
slavery that rendered political freedom and constitutional gov- 
ernment impossible. Slavery fostered in Rome, as previously 
at Athens, the spirit of selfishness and sensuality, of lawless-, 
ness and insolence, which cannot consist with political equality, 
with political justice, with political moderation. The tyranny 
of the emperors was, as I have elsewhere observed, only the 
tyranny of every noble extended and intensified. The empire 
bocamo no more than an ergastulum or barraooon on a vast 
scale, commensurate with the dominions of the greatest of 
Roman slavoholdors. It is vain to imagine that a people can 
be tyrants in private life, and long escape suhjeotion to a com- 
mon tyrant in public. It was more than they could expeot, 
more, indeed, than they deserved, if they found in Augustus, 
at least, and Vespasian, in Trajan and Hadrian, in Antoninus 
and Axwelius, masters who sought epontaneously to divest 
themselves of the most tomble attributes of their boundless 
autocracy. 
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JOSEPHUS ON THE JEWISH WAR.* 

[Plaviub Josbpuus, Jewish statoaman and liistoTlan, wna the eon of a 
priest by a deaooiulant of the Asmouoan princes, .and waa born at Jerusalem, 
37 A.D. Ho wna early a dlatlngnishod soholar and a loader of the Phatlacoa; 
was gent as dolegata to Noi’o at twenty -six ; was governor of Galiloe when tho 
Inst rising against tho Roman govornraont took place, and wna captured at tlio 
siege of Jolapata; made terms for liiiBaol! with tho Romans, and accompanied 
their array at tho siege of Jernsalom. Ho then lived at Romo till after 07 a.d. 
Ho wrote the “History of tho Jewish War"; “Jewish Antiquities a pamphlet, 
“ Against Aplon," in defonso of his ooanlvymon ; and his aptohlogtaphy.] 

The Siege oe Jotapata. 

JOTAPATA ia almost all of it a precipice, liaving on all sides 
of it but one ravines immensely deep, so that tlioso who try 
to look down find tboir sight fail thorn before ib roaches tho 
bottom. It is only to bo got at on tho north sido, wboro tho 
city is built on tho mountam, ns it ends obliquely at n plain. 
J oaephus had surrounded this mountain with a wall when ho 
fortified the city, that its summit might not ho ahlo to bo seized 
upon by the enemies. The city is covered all round with otheA, 
mountains, and is iiivisiblo till one comes just upon it. Suoli 
was tho strong situation of Jotapata. 

Vespasian, theroforo, being put on his mettle by the natural 
strength of the place, as well as the bold defense of the Jews, 
resolved to prosecute the siege with vigor. To this end ho 
called the commanders that were under iiim to a council of 
war, and consulted with them as to tho assault. And when it 
was resolved to raise a bank against that part of the wAll whioii 
was accessible, ho sent his whole army abroad to collect mate- 
rials. So when they had out down all the trees near the city, 
and had got together a great heap of stones besides tho wood 
they had cut down, some of them sprond fasoinoa over their 
works, to avoid the effects of the darts that were shot from 
above at them, under cover whereof they kept on forming tlioir 
bank, and so were hurt little or nothing by the darts that wore 
thrown upon them from the wall, while others pulled the noigh- 
horlng hiUoeks to pieces, and perpetually brought them earth ; 
so nobody was idle, ns they wore busy three sorts of ways. 
But the Jews cast great stones from the walls and all sorts of 
darts upon the fascines which protected tho men, and their 
noise, though they did not reach them, was bo terrible that it 
was some impediment to the workmen. 

Vespasian then put into position all round the city tho eii'* 

• Prom Works of JoDopkua. By poMnisnion of Geo. Boll & Sous. 
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ginea for throwing stones and darts (the number of which wna 
in all a hiirxdi’od and sixty), and bade the engiueera shoot a& 
thoso that were upon the wall. Then simultaneously the cata- 
pults hurled laneca with a groat noise, and stones of the weight 
of a talent wore thrown by the engines for hurling stones, and 
firo and a vast multitude of arrows, which not only made the 
walls difBoult of aooeas to the Jews, but also reached the parts 
within the walls. For the mass of the Arabian archers, as well 
as all those that threw darts and slung stones, hurled their shot 
at the same time as the engines. However, the others did not 
lie still when they could not flglit the Romans from the higher 
ground. For they then made sallies, like robbers, in bands, 
and loro away the fascines that covered the workmen, and 
struck tliom when they were thus unprotected ; and when those 
workmen gave way, they shoveled away the earth that com- 
posed the bank, and burnt the woodwork of it and the fascines, 
till Vespasian perceived that tbo intervals between the works 
caused this damage, for these intervals gave the Jews opportu- 
nity to attack the Romans, So he united the fascines, and at 
the samo time concentrated all his army olose to them, which 
prevented those sallies of the Jews. 

And when the bank was now raised, and brought very olose 
to the battlements, Josephus thought it would be strange if he 
could make no counter contrivance for the city’s preservation ; 
so he got together his workmen, and ordered them to build the 
wall higher. And when they said that it was impossible to 
build while they were being pelted with so many darts, he in- 
vented the following shelter for them. He bade them fix 
stakes, and stretch over them the raw hides of oxen just killed, 
that these hides, by yielding and hollowing themselves when 
tlie stones were thrown, at them, might receive them, and the 
other darts would slido off thorn, and firo that was thrown 
would be q^uenohed by the moisture that was in them. And 
those ho set over the workmen, and under them they went on 
with their work in safety, and raised the wall higher both by 
day and night, till it was twenty cubits higher. He also built 
frequent towers upon the wall, and fitted to it strong battlements. 
This greatly discouraged the Eomana, who thought by now they 
would have already got inside the city, and they were at once dis- 
mayed at Josephus’ contrivance and at the courage of the citizens. 

And Vespasian was irritated at the great subtlety of this 
stratagem, and at the boldness of the men of Jotapata. For 
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taking heart again upon tho biiilcling of this wall, they mado 
fre^h sallies upon the Romansj and had every day contlicts wHh 
them iu bands, togotlier with all such contrivances as robbers 
make use of, as plundering all that came to hand, as also setting 
fire to all the Roman works ; till Vespasian made his army 
leave off fighting them, and resolved to sit down before the 
city, and to starve it into a surrender, supposing that they 
would either bo forced to petition him for mercy hy want of 
provisions, or, if they should have the courage to hold out till 
the last extremity, that they would j^erish by famine : and he 
concluded he should conquer them the more easily in fighting, 
if ho left them alone for a time, and then fell upon them when 
they ^YG):Q weakened by famine* Bx;t he gave orders that they 
should guard all the outlets from the city. 

Now the besieged had plenty of corn and indeed of all other 
things within tho city, but they wanted water, because there 
was no fountain in tho city, tho people there being supplied 
^vith rain water. But it is a rare thing in that country if ever 
to have rain in summer. And as the siege was at this season, 
they were in great distress for aoiue contrivance to satisfy their 
thirst, and they chafed as if already entirely in want of wator. 
For Josephus, seeing tliat tlio city abounded with other neces- 
saries, and that tho men were of good courage, and wishing to 
protract the siege longer than the Romans expected, ordered their 
drink to be given them by measure. But they deemed this scanty 
distribution of water by measure a thing harder than the want 
of it ; and their not being able to drink as much as they would 
stimulated still more their desire for drinking, and they wore 
as much disheartoned thereby as if they wore coine to the last 
degree of thirst. Nor were the Romans ignorant of the condi- 
tion they were in ; for whoie they stood opposite tliem above 
the wall, they could see thorn running together, and taking their 
water by measuro, which made thorn throw tlieir javelins tliere, 
the place being within their reach, and kill a great many of them . 

And Vespasian hoped that their cisterns of water would in 
no long time be emptied, and that they would be forced to 
deliver up the city to liim. But Josephus, being minded to 
frustrate hia hope, commanded a great many to wet their 
clothes, and hang them out upon the battlements, till tho 
entire wall was of a sudden all wet with the running down of 
tho water. At this tho Romans were discouraged and in con- 
sternation, Bceing them able to throw away in sport so much 
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•water, when they supposed them not to haYO enough to drinh. 
And the Roman general despaired of taking their city by fam- 
ine, and even betook himself again to arms and force, which was 
what the Jews greatly desired. For as they despaired of safety 
for either themselves or their city, they preferred death in 
battle to death by hunger and thirst. 

However, Josapliua contrived another stratagem, besides the 
foregoing one, to get plenty of what they wanted. Through 
a certain ravine that was aluiost inaccessible, and ao was neg- 
lected by the soldiers, J osephus sent out certain persons along 
the western parts of it, and by them sent letters to whom he 
pleased of the Jews that were outside the city, and procured 
from them in abundance whatever naceasarios they wanted in 
the city. Ho ordered them also to creep along generally when 
near the watch aa they returned to the city, and to cover their 
backs with fleeces, that if any one should observe them by night, 
they might be believed to be dogs. This was done till the watoh 
perceived their contrivance, and surrounded the ravine. . . . 

[Josephus] with his bravest men made a sally, and dispersed 
the enemies’ outposts, and ran aa far as the Roman camp itself, 
and pulled the coverings of their tents upon their bank to 
pieces, and set fire to their works, And he never left off fight- 
ing in tlie same manner either the next day or the day after 
that, or for a considerable number of both days and nights. 

Upon this Vespasian, as he saw the Romans distressed by 
these sallies (for they were ashamed to be put to flight by the 
Jews, and when at any time they made the Jews run away, 
their heavy armor would not let them pursue them far, and 
the Jews, when they had done any mischief, before they could 
be hurt themselves, still retired into the city), ordered his 
armed men to avoid their attacks, and not fight it out with 
men in desperation, for nothing was more courageous than 
despair, and their violence would be quenched when they saw 
they failed of their purposes, as fi^re was quenched when it 
wanted fuel. He said also that it heoamo the Romans to gain 
their victories os cheaply as tlioy could, since they did nob 
fight for their existence, but only to enlarge their dominions. 
So he repelled the Jews most by the Arabian archers, and 
Syrian slingers and stone throwers. Nor was there any inter- 
mission of the numerous engines that hurled missiles. Now 
tlie Jews suffered greatly by these engines and gave way before 
them, but when they threw stones or javelins a great distance. 
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tlien the J'ews came to close quarters and pressed hard upon 
the Romans, and fought desperately, ^vithout sparing either 
soul or body, one detachment relieving another by turns when 
it was tired out. 

Now Vespasian, looking upon himself as besieged in turn 
by these sallies of the Jews and the long time tlie siege lasted, 
as his banks were now not far from the walla, determined to 
apply his battering-ram. This is a vast beam of wood like 
the mast of a ship ; its fore part is armed with a thick piece of 
iron at the head of it, which is so carved as to he like tlie head 
of a ram, whence its name is taken. This ram is slung in 
the air by its middle by ropes, and is hung, like the balance 
in a pair of scales, from another beam, and braced by strong 
beams on both sides of it. When this is pulled backward by 
a great number of men, and then with united force tlirust 
forward by the same men, it batters walls with the iron part 
which is prominent. Nor is there any tower so strong, or 
walls so broad, if they resist its first battery, but are forced to 
yield to it at last. This was the experiment which the Roman 
general betook himself to, as he was eagerly beat upon taking 
the city, for he found lying in the field so long to be to his 
disadvantage, as the Jews would never be quiet. So the 
Romans broiight their catapults and other ongiues for galling 
an enemy nearer to the walls, that they might reach such as 
were upon the walla who endeavored to frustrate their attempts, 
and throw stones and javelins at thorn, and the archers and 
slingors in like manner came closer to the wall. This brought 
matters to such a pass that none of the Jews durst man the 
walls, and then other Romans brought for\Yaxd the battering- 
ram, that was cased with wickerwork all over, and in the upper 
part was covered by skins, and this both for the security of 
themselves and it. Now the wall was shaken at the very first 
stroke of this battering-ram, and a terrible clamor was raised 
by the people within the city, as if they were already taken. 

Now when Josephus observed this ram frequently battering 
the same place, and saw that the wall would quickly bo thrown 
down by it, he resolved to elude for a while the force of that 
contrivance. So he gave orders to fill sacks with chaff, and 
to let them down before tlie place where they saw the ram 
always battering, that the stroke might be turned aside, or 
that the place might feel less of the stroke in consequence of 
the yielding nature of the chaff. This very much delayed the 
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Romang, because, let them xeinoYe their battering-ram to what 
part they pleased, those that wore on the walls also removed 
their sacks, and placed them opposite the strokes it made, in- 
fiomuch that the wall wag not at all injured in consequence ot 
the resistance that the sacks made, till tho Romans made a 
ooiinter contrivance of long poles, and by tying scythes at their 
ends cut off tho sacks. Now when the battering-ram thus 
became effective again, and tho wall (having been but newly 
built) was giving way, Josephus and those about him had 
thoncoforward recourse to lire to defend themselves* So they 
look wliatovor materials they had that were dry, and made a 
sally three ways, and set fire to the machines and wickerwork 
and banks of the Romans. And they could not well come 
to their assisLanco, being at once in consternation at tho Jews’ 
boldness, and being prevented by tho flames from coming to 
their aid. For the materials being dry, and bitumen and pitch 
and brimstone also being among them, the fire spread quicker 
than one would think, and Avliat cost the Romans a gi’eat deal 
of labor was in one hour consumed. . . . 

Those who were ■with Josephus, thougJi they fell one 
after another, being struck by the darts and stones Which the 
engines threw at them, could not for all that be driven from 
the wall, but attacked with fire and iron weapons and stones 
those who wore propolUng the ram under the protection of the 
wickerwork : though they could do little or nothing, bub fell 
tliemsalyes perpetually, because they were seen by those whom 
they could not see. For the light of their own fire shone 
about them, and made them as visible a mark to the enemy as 
they were in the daytime, while the enemy's engines could not 
be seen at a great distance, and so what was thrown at them 
could not well be avoided* For the force with which these 
engines thi'ow stones and darts made them .wound many at a 
time, and tho whizzing stones that were cast by the engines 
carried away the battlements, and broke off the corners of the 
towers. Indeed, no body of men could be so strong as not to 
be overthrowii to tho last rank by the size of the stones. . . • 
The whir of the instruments and tho noise of the missiles was 
moro terriblo still. Dire too was the noise tho dead bodies 
mndo when they were knocked down one after another ou the 
walls, and dreadful was the clamor which the women raised with- 
in the city, which was echoed back by the cxiea of those outside 
who were being slain ; and the whole space of ground whereon 
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they fouglit ran with blood, and tlie wall might hayo been climbed 
np to oyer dead bodies. The mountains also contributed to in- 
crease the noise by their echoes, nor was there on that night 
anything wanting that could terrify either the ear or eye. And 
very many of those that fought nobly at Jotapata fell, and very 
many were wounded, and the morning watch was come ere the 
wall yielded to the maohinos employed against it, though it had 
been battered without intermission ; and those within covered 
their bodies with their armor and built up again what was 
thrown down of the wall, before those scaling machines were 
laid to the wall by which the Romans were to ascend into the city. 

In the morning Vespasian mustered together his army to 
take the city, after a little rest from the fatigues of the night. 
And as he wished to draw off those that checked him from the 
places where the wall had been thrown down, he made the most 
courageous of his cavalry dismount from their horses, and 
placed them in three files opposite these breaches in the wall, 
defended by their armor on every side, and with poles in their 
hands, that so they might begin the ascent as soon as the 
machines for such ascent were laid to the wall. And behind 
those he placed the flower of his foot, and he ordered the rest 
of the horse to deploy from tlie walls over all the hills to pre- 
vent any from escaping out of tlie city when it should be taken i 
and behind these he placed the arohors all round, and commanded 
them to have their arrows ready to shoot. He gave the same 
commands to the slingera, and to those tliat managed the en- 
gines, and bade others bring ladders and apply them to those 
parts of the wall that were uninjured, that those who tried to 
hinder their ascent might leave off guarding the breaches in 
the wall, while the rest of the besieged might he overpowered 
by the darts oast at thorn, and yield an entranoo into the city. 

But Josephus, seeing through Vespasian’s plan, set the old 
men and those that were tired out at the sound part of the 
wall, as not at all likely to be hurt there, hut set the most 
offioieut of his soldiers at the place whore the wall was broken 
down, and in front of them all six men by thomBclves, among 
whom he himself shared in the post of greatest danger. Ho 
also gave orders that when the legions made a shout they 
should stop their ears, that they might not bo dismayed at it, 
and also that, to avoid the shower of the enemies’ darts, they 
should bond down on their knees, and cover themselves with 
their shields, and retreat a little backwards for a while, till the 
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archers should have emptied their quiyers ; and that, when the 
Ilonmns should lay their machines for ascending the walls, they 
should leap out, and with their own instruments meet the 
enemy, and that every one should strive to do his best, not to 
defend his own city, as if it were possible to bo preserved, hut 
to revenge it, as if it was already destroyed j and that they 
should try and picture before their eyes how their old men 
would bo slain, and their children and wives killed immedi- 
ately by the enemy ; and that they should beforehand spend 
all their fury on accouut of the calamities coming upon them, 
and pour it out on the perpetrators of them. 

Thus did Josephus dispose of both his bodies of men. As 
for the useless part of the citizens, the women and children, 
when they saw their city surrounded by a triple line (for none 
of tlio former guards were withdrawn for battle), and their 
enemies with swords in their hands at the breaches in the wall, 
as also the hilly countay above them shining with arms, and 
the darts ready and poised in the hands of the Arabian archers, 
they made a final wail at their capture, as if their ruin was nob 
only imminent, but had actually come upon them already. 
But Josephus ordered the women to he shut up in their houses, 
lest thoy should unnerve the courage of the men by pity, and 
eoramanded them to hold their peace, and threatened them if 
they did not, and went himself to the breach, where his posi- 
tion was allotted. As to those who brought up ladders to the 
other places, he took no notice of them, but earnestly waited 
for the expected shower of arrows. 

And now the trumpeters of all the Roman legions sounded 
together, and tlie army raised a terrible shout, and ns a shower 
of darts were hurled at a preconcerted signal, the air was 
darkened by them. But Josephus’ men remembered the 
orders ho had given them; thoy stopped their ears at the 
shouts, and protected their bodies against the darts j and as 
for the scaling engines that wore laid to the wall, the Jews 
sallied out at them, before those that should have used them 
were got upon them. And now, on the ascending of the sol- 
diers, there was a great hand-to-hand fight, and much valor 
both of hands and soul was exhibited, while the J ews earnestly 
endeavored, in the extreme danger they were in, not to show 
less courage than those who, without being in danger, fought 
so stoutly against them, nor did they leave struggling with the 
Romans till they either fell down dead themselves, or killed 
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their antagonigts. But as the Jews grew weary with defend- 
ing themselveg continually, and had not enough men to relievo 
them, so on the side of the Romans fresh men still succeeded 
those that were tired, and still now men quickly got upon the 
sealing engines in the room of those that wore thrust down, 
encouraging one another, and joining side to side, and protect- 
ing themselves with their shields over their heads, so that they 
became an invincible body, and as they pushed back the J ews 
with their whole line, as though they were but one body, they 
began already to get upon the wall. 

Then did Josephus in this utmost distress take for his coun- 
selor necessity (which is very olever in invention when it is 
sharpened by despair), and gave orders to pour scalding oil 
upon tho.8e whose shields protected them. Whereupon they 
soon got it ready, for many brought it and in great quantities, 
and poured it on all sides upon the Romans, and threw down 
upon them the vessels as they were still hissing from the heat 
of the fire. This so burnt the Romans, that it dispersed their 
compact body, who r.ow tumbled down from the wall in dread- 
ful pain, for the oil easily ran down their whole bodies from 
head to foot under their full armor, and fed upon their flesh 
like fire, its fat and unctuous nature tendering it soon heated 
and slowly cooled. And as the men wore encumbered with 
their helmets and breastplates, they could in no way got free 
from this burning, and could only leap and roll about in pain, 
as they fell off their gangways. And as they thus wore beaten 
hack, and retired to their own party, who still pressed them 
forward, they became an easy prey to those that wounded them 
from behind. 

THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE. 

Bv ADOLPHE THIERS. 

[liOuia ApOLPifiii Tjiiehb: A Pioncli politlcirin, publicist, and wiitor, and 
tlio i\Tdt Prosidont of tlto Pronch llupublio j b orn hi Mai's&i \\ es ApvU 10 , 17 97 , His 
parents wore of hnmblo civciiinstauco, put gavo him the foundation of a good 
oduoatioii. After aoiwi ng a8 Minister of tho Intoriov ho twico booamo Prlnio 
Minister of Franco, and Pioaldeut of the Bopublic iu 1871. His works iiichidG 
a “History qf tho li’rcnoli devolution,” History of tlio Consulate and tho 
Kmpli’G," Ilistoiy of John Law " (this has appeared uiulcr tlio fclfclo “ Hialory 
of Law ** iu tho orlgiiial), Ho (lied at Baiut-Gormaiii, SopLombor 8, 1877.] 

Lbt as re eapitiilato the events oX lihe vjstein., iu order to review 
the whole autl uaderBLand more clearly tho oauBos of ite di^wnfall. 
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A Scofccbmau, going from a poor country into the midst of 
a rich one, had been struck -with the spectacle of an extensive 
circulation, and had been led to think that all prosperity origi- 
nated in an abundance of money. Perceiving that banks had 
the means of increasing the amount of money by giving to 
paper the currency of coin, he conceived the plan of a general 
bank, uniting commercial enterprises -with the administration of 
the public revenue, issuing paper money for large payments, 
coin being reserved for the smaller ; thus joining to the crea- 
tion of an abundant circulation that of a convenient and profit- 
able investment. 

Repulsed in different countries, this Scotchman was listened 
to in Franco, where he found a government reduced to expedi- 
ents and inoliiied to adopt new ideas. He established, at first, 
a jirivate bank, which the need of an institution for credit 
caused to succeed. He then established, but entirely distinct 
from tlie bank, a commercial company, to which he granted 
privileges very different in their nature, designing to unite it 
with the bank eventually, and eompleta the vast system which 
he had projected. The first shares of the company were 
delivered to holders of different government seouritios which 
represented the floating, debt, so that the creditors of the 
Treasury were paid with the privileges which constituted the 
fortune of the company. Soon, Law transferred to this com- 
pany the principal leases of the revenue, on the condition that 
it should assume the funded debt, amounting to sixteen hun- 
dred millions. In this vray all the creditors of the state were 
gradually to booome shareholders in the company, and although 
they received only three per cent on their capital, they would 
find their income increased by the profits of an immense enter- 
prise. The project was accomplished; the sixteen hundred 
millions wore transferred ; but, managed without proper cau- 
tion, they were precipitated upon the shares by the apprehen- 
sion of the public that the investment would be taken up 
iniraediatoly. The shares rose to thirty-six times their cost, 
and the debt which, transformed into shares, should have been 
two billions at the utmost, rose to eight or ton, A universal 
intoxication seized the imagination of everybody. People 
hastened no longer to seek an investment, but to make a fortune 
by the marvelous rise in the value of capital. A crowd of 
landed proprietors sold their estates, which did not increase in 
value, to piirohase this imaginary property, which increased in 
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value hourly. Then the holders of the shares, Better informed 
than those who came later, hastened to dispose of them for 
wealth which was real. This example was followed, and every 
one wished to realize. From this moment, tho flctibious being 
contrasted with the real, the illusion ceased, and the decline of 
the shares soon became rapid. Those who had seon the ficti- 
tious capital rise to ten billions, now saw it faU to eight, and 
then to six billioiis, and gave themselves up to clesj)air. It was 
proper to lament this depreciation, but not to attempt to pre- 
vent a catastrophe which had become inevitable. Law, who 
had permitted people to idolize him for this sudden creation of 
wealth) committed the fault of attempting to maintain it, and 
he conceived the unfortunate plan of uniting tho shares to tho 
bank notes. He attempted to establish the value of tho notes 
by obliging the use of them in all payments above one hundred 
francs, and prohibiting the possession of more than five hun- 
dred francs in coin at a time. He then fixed the value of the 
shares in notes, and ordered that a share should be received at 
the bank for nine thousand francs in notes. Immediately, the 
shai’es were exchanged for this forced money, and for all kinds 
of property which conid be bought. What followed? The 
imaginary capital deolinecl in the form of notes as rapidly as it 
would have done in tho form of shares ; only the notes, which 
might have been saved, were sacrificed. Every one who had 
anything to sell refused the notes in payment, or demanded 
four times the value of their property. Only creditors, who 
were bound by their contracts, were forced to accept tho notes 
at thair full nominal raluo, and thay ware ruined. Thore was 
an attempt to reduce the nominal value on the 21st of May, in 
order to end this financial fiction ; but a violent clamor arose, 
tlie attempt was abandoned, and tho fiction was suffered to 
continue. The ruin of the system was none the less inevi table, 
for so monstrous an imposition could not maintain itself. Tho 
system must he abolished, the shares and notes converted into 
government securities, and the old form of the public debt 
resumed, after the most frightful disorders, and the ruin of so 
many fortunes. Such Avas tho system of Law, and its sad 
results. 

If this financial catastrophe is compared Avith that of the 
“ assignats” and of the Bank of England in the present century, 
a remarkable resemblance avIU be seen in the events of a credit 
system, and useful lessons can be drawn from the comparison. 
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Credit always anticipates the future, by employing values 
yet to be produced and using them as already existing. 

Law, autioipatiug the success of a vast commercial enter- 
prise, represented the profits of it by shares, and used them to 
pay tlio public debt. 

Tho French revolution wished to iiay for the ecclesiastical 
offices which had been abolished, the debt of the monoi’chy and 
the expenses of a universal war, witli the national property j 
this property nob being disposable, on account of its quaiitity 
nud the want of confidence, it anticipated the sale and I’cpre- 
sontod the results by papers called “ asdgnaU." 

The Lank of England, by discounts and by loans to govoru- 
niont, anticipated and accepted as real two kinds of values : 
commercial bills, which represented immense quantities of colo- 
nial produce, difficult to define, and the obligations of the gov- 
oriiment, values infinitely fluctuating and depending upon the 
success of war and policy. 

In these three cases there was a supposititious value ; the shares 
of Law represented oommeroial successes and fiscal products, 
which wei’e very uncertain j the assigmt^ represented the price 
of goods, which would perliaps be diverted from their revolution- 
ary destination j the notes of the Bank of England represented 
obligations which the government might not be able to fulfill, 

The crisis produced by loss of confidence differed in the 
throe cases according to the difference of circumstances. The 
prestige of a newly discovered country, the sudden displacement 
of an enormous sum, caused the shares of Law to rise in an 
extravagant manner. But a blind confidence must soon lead 
to n blind despair. It is well-founded confidence, based upon 
the real success of labor, slow in its progress, which alone is 
exempt from those sudden reverses which resemble tempests. 
The assignats could not be ruined in the same manner. They 
could nob rise, because they represented the value of land, 
which ia not susceptible of increase. But as tho success of the 
revolution began to be distrusted, and doubts arose as to the 
maintenance of the national sale, they declined ; and as they 
declined, the government, to supply the deficiency in value, 
was obliged to double the issue, and the repletion contributed, 
with tho distrust, to depreciate them. The notes of the Bank 
of England, based upon merchandise which might depreciate, 
and upon engagements of the government, which the victories 
of France caused to diminish in value, suffered a decline, but 
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comparatively a moderate one, because only one part of the 
property pledged was destructible. 

In the three cases, the authorities wishing to compel confi- 
dence met with a failure proportioned to the doubtful value 
of the securities, the reality of wliich it attempted to establish 
by violent measures. 

Law fixed the value of the eharea in notes, and attempted 
to fix the value of the notes themselves, by rendering the 
acceptance of them compulsory at a determined rate. 

The revolutionary French government gave a forced cur- 
rency to the anngmts^ and punished with death those who re- 
fused to take them at their nominal value. 

The Bank of England was authorized to refuse to pay its 
notes at sight. 

The result of these different measures was a deplorable dis- 
turbance in every kind of exchange. All those making bargains 
would not accept the depreciated money at its nominal rate, and 
demanded double or triple price, according to the degree of 
depreciation \ but those who were obliged to accept payment on 
a previous bargain — in a word, all creditors — were ruined, 
because they wore obliged to accept a value purely nominal. 

In proportion as the resistance to the oppression inorcasod, 
the authorities became more tyrannical, because they invaded 
domosUo life. Law forbade the possession, of move than five 
hundred francs in coin, and autliorized informations. The 
levolutionary government, more violei\t and extreme in every- 
thing, established a maximum and regulated the rate of all 
exchanges, but succeeded no bettor. The Bank of England, 
more modorato, because the values which it proclaimed ns 
certain were nearer the true standard, threw itself upon the 
patriotism of the London merchants, who assembled and de- 
clared that they would receive the notes in payments. The 
notes continued to circulate at a moderate discount. 

But forced measures cannot prevent the fall of what must 
inevitably perish. The eight or ten billions of Law did not 
fall below what they were really worth. The asBignats^ issued 
beyond all proportion to the property which they represented, 
became utterly worthless. The Bank of England notes de- 
clined twelve and fifteen per cent and rose again after the 
general peace, when specie payment was resumed, but they 
would have succumbed if Napoleon had employed the infallible 
aid of time against the English policy. 
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Certain general truths appear from these facta. 

Credit ought to represent positive values, and should bo at 
moat a very limited anticipation of these values. 

As soon as values become uncertain, force can accomplish 
nothing to sustain them. 

Forced values are refused by all who are at liberty to refuse 
them, and ruin those who, by previous contracts, cannot refuse 
them. 

Thus falsehood, oppression, spoliation, destruction of all 
fortunes, these are the ordinary result of a false credit soon 
followed by a forced credit. The least deplorable of these 
experienoea, which caused but a momentary embarrassment, 
that of the Bank of England, owed its safety to a successful 
battle. The entire wealth of a country should never depend 
upon the deceitful favors of fortune. 

Law, unhappy man, after having made Europe resound with 
the name of himself and of his system, traveled through 
different countries, and at last took up his residence at Venice. 
Notwithstanding the capital which he had taken to France and 
that which ho had left there, he ended his life in poverty. 

Continuing in correspondence with the Duke of Orleans, 
and afterward with the Duke of Bourbon, he never ceased to 
claim that which the French government had the injustice to 
refuse him. He wrote to the Duke of Bourbon, “ JEsop was a 
model of disinterestedness, however, the courtiers accused him 
of keeping ti’easni'e in a tvunk which he visited often ; they 
found there only the garment which he possessed before he 
became a favorite of the prince. If I had saved my garment, 
I would not change condition with those employed in the 
highest places ; but I am naked ; they require that I shall sub- 
sist, without having any property to maintain me, and that I 
shall pay my debts when I have no money.” Law could not 
obtain the old garment which he demanded. A few years after 
his departure from France, in 1729, he died at Venice, destitute, 
miserable, and forgotten. 

THE OLD EiaiME IN FRANCE, ^ 
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PhUosophoTsin tbo NincteontU Ceutuvy (1860) j “EBsaysmOilUuifcjmand His- 
tory (1867), “Notes on England” (1801) ; “Contemporary English Wrltem” 
(180^) j “Hlatoiy oi English LUnraturfr,” ‘‘EngUsh IdeaUam,” and “English 
Positivism “ (1804) ; “ Philosophy of Art" (1806-1870) ; “The Ideal in AU ” 
(1H67) ; “The Understanding ” (1870) ; “ Origins of Contemporary Pmnee,” a 
BoriGS compLisIng, “Tho Old Rdglmo in Pranoo” (1876), “ Anarchy “ (1878)^ 
“ The Revolutionary GoYOrnmont” (1884:), “The Modern Rdgime” (1800),] 

La Brttyeub wrote, juat a century before 1789, “ Certain 
aavage-looking beings, male and female, are seen in the countiy, 
black, livid, and sunburnt, and belonging to the soil, which they 
dig and grub with invincible stubbornness. They seem caiiablo 
of articulation, and, when they stand erect, they display human 
lineaments. They are, in fact, men. They retire at night into 
their dens, where they live on black bread, water, and roots. 
They spare other human beings the trouble of sowing, plowing, 
and harvesting, and tlnis should not be in want of the bread they 
have jilauted.” They continue in want of it during twenty-flve 
years after this and die in herds. I estimate that in 1715 more 
than one third of the population, six millions, perish with hunger 
and of destitution. The picture, accordingly, for the first quar- 
ter of the century preceding tho Revolution, far from being 
overdrawn, is the reverse j we shall see that, during more than 
half a century, up to the death of Louis XV., it is exact ; per- 
haps instead of weakening any of its points, they should be 
strengthened. 

“In 1726,” says St. Simon, “ with the profuseneas of Stras- 
bourg and Chantilly, the people, in Normandy, live on the grass 
of tho fields. The first king in Europe is great simply by being 
a king of beggars of all conditions, and by turning his kingdom 
into a vast hospital of dying people of whom their all is taken 
without a murmur.” In the most prosperous days of Fleury 
and in the finest region in France, the peasant hides “his wine 
on account of tho excise and his broaden account of the taille," 
convinced “that ho is a lost man if any doubt exists of his 
dying of starvation.” In 1739 d’Argonson writes in his jour- 
nal: “ The famine has just occasioned three insurrections in tho 
provinces, at Ruffeo, at Oaen, and nt Chinon. Women carrying 
their bread with them have been assassinated on tho highways, 
... M. le Due d’Orlenns brought to the Oouncil tho other 
day a piece of broad, and placed it on the table before the king; 
‘ Sire,’ said lie, ‘ there is the bread on which your subjects now 
feed themselves.’ ” “ In ray own canton of Touraine men have 

been eating herbage more than a year.” Misery finds company 
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on all sides. ” It is talked about at Versailles more than ever, 
TJie king interrogated the bishop of Ohartros on the condition 
of his people j he replied that ‘ the famine and the mortality 
were such that men ate grass like sheep and died like so many 
flies.’ ” In 1140 Massillon, bishop oi Olermont-V errand, -writes 
to i'leury t “ The jieoplo of the rural districts are living in 
frightful destitution, without beds, without furniture ; the ma- 
jority, for half the year, even laok barley and oat bread, their 
sole food, and which they are compelled to take out of their 
own and their children’s mouths to pay the taxes. It pains mo 
to see this sad speotaolo every year on my visits. The negroes 
of our colonies are, in this respect, infinitely better oflf, for, while 
working, they are fed and clothed along with their wives and 
children, while our peasantry, the moat laborious in the king- 
dom, cannot, with the liardest and most devoted labor, earn 
broad for tliemselves and their families, and at the same time 
pay the subsidies,” In 1740, at Lille, the people rebel against 
the export of grain. “ Au intendant informs me that the misery 
inoreasea from hour to hour, the elighteat danger to the crops 
resulting in this for three years past, . . . Flanders, especially, 
is greatly embarrassed 5 there is nothing to live on until the 
harvesting, which will not take place for two months. The 
provinces the beat off are not able to help the others. Each 
bourgeois in each town is obliged to feed one or two poor per- 
son.? and provide them with fourteen pounds of bread per week. 
In the little town of ChateHerault (of four thousand inhabit- 
ants), eigUteon hundred poor, this winter, are on that footing. 
, , , Tho poor outnumber those able to live without beg- 
ging . . . while prosecutions for unpaid dues are carried on 
with unexampled rigor. The clothes of the poor are .seized and 
thoir last measure of flour, tho latches on their doors, etc. . . . 
The abbess of Jouarre told me yesterday that, in her canton, in 
Brio, most of the ground had not been planted,” It is not sur- 
prising that the famine spreads oven to Pans. “ Fears are en- 
tertained of next Wednesday. There is no more breed in Paris 
except that of the damaged flour which is brought in, and which 
burns (when baking). The mills are working day and night at 
Belleville, regrinding old damaged flour. The people are ready 
to rebel ; bread goes up a sol a day 5 no merchant dares, or is 
disposed, to bring in his wheat. Tho market on Wednesday 
was almost in a state of revolt, there being no bread in it after 
Bovon o’clock in the morning. . . . The poor creatures at 
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Bicetro were put on short allowanoo, three qiiarterons (twelve 
ounces) being rodnced to only half n pountl. A rebellion bvoko 
out and they forced tho guards. Numbers escaped and they 
have inundated Paris. Tho Avatoh, with the police of the neigh- 
borhood, were called out and an attack was made on these poor 
wretches with bayonet and sword. About fifty of them were 
left on the ground j tlio revolt was not suppressed yesterday 
morning.” 

Ten years later the evil is greater, “ In the country around 
mo, ten leagues from Paris, I find increased privation and coji- 
stant complaints. What must it be in our wretched provinces 
in the interior of tho kingdom ? . . . My curate tells mo that 
eight families, supporting themselves on their labor when I left, 
are now begging their bread. There is no work to be had. 
Tiro wealthy are economizing like the poor. And with all this 
tho tailU is exacted with military severity. The collectors, witli 
their officers, aocoiupenied by locksmiths, force open the doors 
and carry off and sell furniture for one quarter of its value, the 
expenses exceeding the amount of the tax. . . .” “I am at this 
moment on my estates in Touraine. I encounter nothing but 
frightful privations ; the melancholy sentiment of suffering no 
longer prevails with the poor inhabitants, but rather one of utter 
despair ^ they desire death only and avoid increase. ... It is 
estimated that one quarter of the working days of the year go 
to the oorvSes, the laborers feeding themselves, and with what ? 
... I see poor people dying of destitution. They are paid 
fifteen sous a day, equal to a crown, for their load. Whole vil- 
lages aro either ruined or broken up, and none of the households 
recover, . . . Judging by what my neighbors tell mo tho in- 
habitants have diminished one third. , . . Tho daily laborers 
are all leaving and taking refuge in tho small toAvns. In many 
villages everybody leaves. I havo several parishes in rvhicli tho 
tailU for three years is duo, tho proceedings for its collection 
always going on. . . , Tho receivers of the taille and of tho 
fisc add one half each year in expenses above the tax. . . . An 
assessor, on coming to the village where I have my country 
house, states that tlie faille this year will bo much increased ; 
he noticed that the peasants here were fatter than olscwhere 5 
that they had chicken feathers before their doors, and that tho 
living here must be good, everybody doing well, etc. This is 
the cause of tho peasant’s discouragement, and likewise the cause 
of misfortune throughout the kingdom. ” “In the country whore 
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I am staying I hear that marriage is declining and that the pop- 
ulation is decrea-sing on nil sides. In my parish, with a few 
firesides, there are more than thirty single persons, male and 
female, old enough to marry and none of them having any idea 
of it. On being urged to marry they all reply alike that it is 
not worth while to bring unfortunate beings lilco themselves 
into the world. I have myself tried to induce some of the 
women to marry hy offering them assistance, but they all reason 
in tliis way as if they had consulted together.” “ One of my 
curatos sends me word that, although he is the oldest in the 
province of Touraine, and ha,s seen many things, including 
excessively high prices for wheat, ho remembers no misery so 
great as timt of this year, oven in 1709. . . . Some of the 
seigniors of Touraine inform mo that, being desirous of setting 
the inhabitants to work by the day, they found very few of 
them and those so weak that they wore unable to use their 
arms. ” 

Those who are able to leave, emigrate. “ A person from Lan- 
guedoc tells me of vast numbers of peasants deserting that prov- 
ince and taking refuge in Piedmont, Savoy, and Spain, tormented 
and frightened by the measures resorted to in collooting tithes, 
. , . The extortioners sell everything and imprison everybody 
as if prisoners of war, and even with more avidity and malice id. 
order to gain something themselves.” “ I met an intendant of 
one of the finest provinces in the kingdom, who told mo that, no 
more farmers could be found there ; that pai’onfcs preferred to 
send their children to the towns ; that living in the surrounding 
country was daily becoming more horrible to the inhabitants. 
... A man well informed in financial matters told me that 
over two hundred families in Normandy had left this year, fear- 
ing the collections in their villages.” At Paris, “the streets 
swarm with boggars, Ono cannot stop before a door without a 
dozen mendicants besetting him with their importunities. They 
are said to bo people from the country who, unable to endure 
tlio porscoutions they have to undergo, take refuge in the cities 
. . , preferring mendicity to labor.” And yet the people of 
the cities are not muoli better off. “ An officer of a company in 
garrison at Mezieres tolls me that the poverty of that place is 
so great that, after the officers had dined in the inns, the peo- 
ple rush in and pillage the remnants.” “ There are more than 
twelve thousand begging workmen in Rouen, quite as many in 
Tours, etc. More than twenty thousand of these workmen are 
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eatimatecl as having left the kingdom in three months for Spain, 
Germany, etc. At Lyons twenty thousand workers in silk are 
watched and kept in sight for fear of their going abroad.” At 
Rouen, and in Normandy, “ those in easy circumstances find it 
difficult to get bread, tlio bulk of the people being entirely 
without it, and, to ward off starvation, providing themselves 
with food that shocks humanity.” “ISvenat Paris,” writes 
d’Argonson, “ I learn that on the day M. le Dauphin and Mmo. 
la Dauphiiie went to Notre Dame, on passing the bridge of the 
TournoUe, more than two thousand women assembled in that 
quarter crying out, ‘Give us bread, or we shall die of hunger.’ 
. . . A vicar of the parish of Saint-Marguerite affirms that 
over eight hundred persons died in the faubourg Saint-Autoine 
between January 20 tb and February 20tli; that the poor expire 
with cold and hrmger in their garrets, and that the priests, 
arriving too late, soo them expire without any possible relief.” 
Were 1 to enumerate the riots, the seditions of the famished, and 
the pillagings of storehouses, I should never end ; these are the 
convulsive twitchings of exhaustion ; the people have fasted as 
long aa possible, and instinct, at last, rebels. In 1747 ” exten- 
sive bread riots ooom’ in Toulouse, and in Guyenne they lake 
plaoe on every market day,” In 1760 from six to seven thou- 
sand men gather in Bearn behind a river to resist the clerics ; 
two companies of the Artois regiment lire on the rebels and kill 
a dozen of them. In 1752 a sedition at Rouen and in its neigh- 
borhood lasts three days ; in Dauiffiiny and in Auvergne riotous 
villagers force open the grain warehouses and take away wheat 
at their own prico ; the same 3 ’'ear, at Arles, two thoiisand armed 
peasants demand bread at the townhall and are dispersed by 
the soldiers. In one province alono, that of Normandy, I find 
insnri’ections in 1725, in 1737, in 1739, in 1762, in 1764, 1765, 
176C, 1707, and 1768, and always on account of bread. “ Entire 
hamlets,” writes the I’arliament, “ being without the necessities 
of life, want compels them to resort to the food of brutes. . . . 
Two days more and Rouen will be without provisions, without 
grain, without bread.” Accordingly, the last riot is terrible ; 
on this occasion, the populace, again masters of the town for 
throe days, pillage the public gr.anaries and the stores of all the 
communities. Ui) to tlie last and even later, in 1770 at Rbeims, 
in 1776 at Dijon, at Versailles, at Saint-Germain, at Pon- 
toise, and at Paris, in 1772 at Poitiers, in 1786 at Aix in Pro- 
vence, in 1788 and 1789 in Paris and throughout France, similar 
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ei'uptiona ai-e visible. Undoubtedly the government under 
Louis XVI. is milder 5 the iutendants are more humane, the 
administration is less rigid, the tailU becomes less unequal, and 
tho corvSe is loss onerous through its transformation ; in short, 
miaory has diminished, and yet this is greater thou human 
nature can hear. 

Examine administmtive correspondence for the last thirty 
years preceding the Revolution. Countless statements reveal 
Gxcossivo suffering, oven when not terminating in fury. Life to 
a man of the lower class, to an artisan, or workman, subsisting 
on tho labor of his own hands, is evidently precarious ; ho ob- 
tains simply enough to keep him from starvation and he does 
not always get that. Here, in four distriots, “ the inhabitants 
live only on buckwheat,” ond for five years, the apple crop hav- 
ing failed, they drink only water. There, in a country of vine- 
yards, “ the vinodressera each year are reduced, for the most 
part, to bogging their bread during the dull season.” Elsewhere, 
several of the day laborers and meohaniea, obliged to sell their 
effects and household goods, die of the cold; insuffloient and 
unhealthy food generates sickness, while, in two distriots, thirty, 
five thousand persons are stated to be living on alms. In a re- 
mote canton the peasants out the grain still green, and dry it in 
the oven, because they are too hungry to wait. The intendant of 
Poitiers writes that “ns soon as the workhouses open, a prodi- 
gious number of the poor rush to them, in spite of the reduction 
of wages and of the restrictions imposed on them in behalf of 
the most needy,” The intendant of Bourges notices that a great 
many mttayers have sold off their furniture ond that “ entire 
families pass two days without eating,” and that in many par- 
ishes the famislied stay in bed most of the day because they 
suffer loss. The intendant of Orleans reports that “ in Sologne, 
poor widows havo burned up their wooden bedsteads and others 
have consumed their fruit trees,” to preserve themselves from 
the cold, and he adds, “ nothing is exaggerated in this statement j 
tho cries of want cannot be expressed ; the misery of the rural 
districts must be soon with one's own eyes to obtain an idea of 
it,” Prom Bioni, from La Roohelle, from. Limoges, from Lyons, 
from Montauban, from Caen, from Alengon, from Flanders, from 
Moulins, come similar statements by other intendants. One 
might call it tho interruptions and repetitions of a funeral knell } 
even in years not disastrous it is heard on all sides, In Bur- 
gundy, near Ohatillon-sur-Soino, “taxes, seigniorial dues, the 
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tlthea, and the expenses of oultivatiou, divide up the produc- 
tions of the soil into thirds, leaving nothing for the unfortunate 
cultivators, who would have abandoned their fields, had not two 
Swiss manufacturers of calicoes settled there and distributed 
about the country forty thousand francs a year in cash/’ In 
Auvergne, the country is depopulated daily ; many of the vil- 
lages have lost, since the beginning of the century, more than 
one third of their inhabitants. “ Had not steps been promptly 
taken to lighten the burden of a downtrodden people,” says the 
provincial assembly in 1787, Auvergne would have forever lost 
its population and its cultivation.” lu Coinminges, at the out- 
break of the Hevolution, certain communities threaten to aban- 
don their possessions, should they obtain no relief. “ It is a 
welHmowii fact,” says the assembly of Haute-Guyenne,in 1784, 
that the lot of the most severely taxed communities is so rigor- 
ous as to have led their proprietors frequently to abandon their 
property. Who is not aware of the inhabitants of Saint-Servin 
having abandoned their possessions ten times and of their threats 
to resort again to this painful proceeding in their recourse to the 
administration? Only a few years ago an abandonment of the 
community of Boisse took place through the combined action of 
the inhabitants, the seignior, and the dScimateur of that com- 
munity ; ” and the desertion would be still greater if the law 
did not forbid persons liable to the taille abandoning overtaxed 
property, except by renouncing whatever they possessed in the 
community. In the Soissonais, according to the report of the 
provincial assembly, “misery ia excessive/^ In Gascony the 
spcctaolo is “heartrending.” In tlie environs of Toule, the cul- 
tivator, aftor paying his taxes, fcitlios, and other dues, I'eniains 
empty-handed. “ Agriculture is an occupation of steady anxiety 
and privation, in which thousands of men aro obliged to painfully 
vegetate.” In a village in Normandy, “nearly all the inhabit- 
ants, not excepting the farmers and proprietors, eat barloy 
bread and drink water, living like the most wroicliod of men, 
so as to provide for the payment of the taxes with which they 
are overburdened.” In the same province, at Forges, “many 
poor croaturos eat oat bread, and others bread of soaked bran, 
this nourishment causing many deaths among infan bs.” People 
evidontly live from day to day ; whenever the croj^ proves poor, 
they lack broad. Let a frost come, a hailstorm, an inundation, 
and an entire province is incapable of supporting itself until 
the coming year ; in many places even an ordinary winter 
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suiBoes to bring on distreasi On all sides hands are seen out- 
stretched to the king, who is the universal almoner. The people 
may be said to resemble a man attempting to wade through a 
pool with the water up to his chin, and who, losing his footing 
at the slightest depression, sinks down and drowns. Existent 
charity and the fresh spirit of humanity vainly strive to rescue 
them ; tlie water has risen too high. It mast subside to a lower 
level and the pool be drawn off through some adequate outlet. 
Thus far the poor man catches breath only at intervals, running 
the risk of drowning at every moment. 


THE FINDING OF "WINELAND THE GOOD." 

27ie JVbree discovery of America, 1000 A.D. : lehig all that part 
of the Saga of Brio the Red relating to the discovery of the 
east coast qf North America. 

TRAMatAXAD BY ARTHUR BUDDLBTON KEiKVE8. 

Leif Ericsson Sails to Greenland. 

Lbtf and his companions sailed away from the Hebrides, 
and arrived in Norway in the autumn. Leif went to the court 
of King Olaf Tryggvason. He was well received by the king, 
who felt that he could see that Leif was a man of great accom- 
plishments. Upon one occasion the king came to speech with 
Leif, and asks him, “Is it thy purpose to sail to Greenland in 
the summer ? ” “ It is my purpose," said. Leif, “ if it will bo 
your will." “I believo it will be well,” answers the king, 
“ and thither tliou slialt go upon my errand, to proclaim Ohris- 
tianity there.” Leif replied that tho king should decide, but 
gave it as his belief that it would he difficult to carry this 
mission to a succossful issue in Greenland. Tho king replied 
that he knew of no man who would be better fitted for this 
undertaking, “ and in thy hands the cause will surely prosper.” 
“ Tills can only be,” said Leif, “ if I enjoy the grace of your 
protection.” Leif put to sea when his ship was ready for the 
voyage. For a long time he was tossed about upon the ocean, 
ana came upon lauds of which he had previously had no knowl- 

* By poriuiBBion of tho tiunBlatoi* ftnd Mr, H, Frowdo, (Domy 4to., 
haU“Yellum, prico lOs,) 
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edge. There were eelf-aown wheat fields and vines growing 
there. There were also those trees there which are called 
“ mausur,” and of all these they took specimens. Some of the 
timbers were so large that they were used in building. Leif 
found men upon a wreck, and took them home with him, and 
procured quartoxs for them all during the winter. In. this 
wise ho showed his nobleness and goodness, since he introduced 
Christianity into the country, and saved the men from the 
wreclcj and he waa caUed Leif the Lucky ever after. Leif 
landed in Exiesfirth, and then went home to Brattahlid 5 he 
was well received by every one. Ho soon proclaimed Chris- 
tianity throughout the land, and the Oatholio faith, and au- 
noiincecl King Olaf Trjggvoson’a messages to the people, 
telling them how much excellence and how great glory accom- 
panied this faith. Eric was slow in forming the determination 
to forsake his old belief, but Thiodhild embraced the faith 
promptly, and caused a church to he built at some distance 
from the house. This building was called Thiodhild’s Cliurch, 
and there she and those persons who had accepted Christianity, 
and they were many, were wont to offer their prayers. Thiod- 
hild would not have intercourse with Eric after that she had 
received the faith, whereat ho was sorely vexed. 

At this time there began to be much talk about a voyage of 
esploration to that country which Leif had discovered, The 
leader of this expedition was Thorstoin Ericsson, who was a 
good man and an intelligent, and blessed with many friends. 
Eric was likewise invited to join them, for the men believed 
that his luck and foresight would be of great furtherance. 
They thereupon equipped that ship iu which Thorbiorn had 
coma out, ond twenty men were selected for the expedition. 
They took little cargo with them, naught olso save their weap- 
ons and provisions. On that morning when Eric set out from 
his home he took with him a little chest containing gold and 
silver j ho hid this treasure, and then went his way. He had 
proceeded but a short distance, however, when ho fell from his 
liorse and broke his ribs and dislocated his shoulder, whereat 
he cried ” Ai, ai ! ” By reason of this accident he sent his wife 
word that she should procure the treasure which he had con- 
cealed, for to the hiding of the treasure he attributed his mis- 
fortune. Thereafter they sailed cheerily out of Eriesfirth in 
high spirits over their plan. They were long tossed about 
upon the ocean, and could not lay tbe coui’se they wished. 
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They oame in siglit of Iceland, and iike'wise saw birds from the 
Irisli coast. Their ship was, in sooth, driven hither and thither 
over the sea. In the autumn they turned back, worn out by 
toil end exposure to the elements, and exhausted by their 
labors, and arrived at Eriosflrth at the very beginning of win- 
ter, Then said Erie, “ More oheerful were we in, the summer, 
when we put out of the firth, but we still live, and it might 
have been much worse,” Thorstein answers, “It will be a 
princely deed to endeavor to look weU after the wants of all 
these men who are now in need, and to make provision for 
them during the winter.” Eric answers, “It is ever true, as 
it is said, tliat ‘ it is novel* clear ere the answer comes,’ and so 
it must bo here. Wo will act now upon thy counsel in this 
matter.” AU of the men who were not otherwise provided 
for accompanied the father and son. They landed thereupon, 
and went home to Brattahlid, where they remained throughout 
the winter. 

THOBaTBIN EbIOSSON WEDS GUDBID j AppABITIONS. 

Now it is to be told that Thorstein Ericsson sought Gudrid, 
Thorbiorn’e daughter, in wedlock. ' His suit was favorably re- 
ceived both by herself and by her father, and It was decided 
tliat Thorstein should marry Gudrid, and the wedding was 
held at Brattahlid in the autumn. The entertainment sped 
well, and was very numerously attended. Thorstein had a 
homo in the Western Settlement at a certain farmstead, which 
is called Lysuflrth. A half-interest in this property belonged 
to 0 man named Thorstein, whose wife’s name was Sigricl. 
Thorstein went to Lysuflrth, in the autumn, to hia namesake, 
and Gudrid bore him company. They were weU received, and 
remained there during the winter. It came to pass that sick- 
ness appeared in their home early in the winter. Gard was the 
name of tlio overseer there ; he had few friends ; he took sick 
first, and died. It was not long before one after another took 
sick and died. Then Thorstein, Eric’s son, fell sick, and Sigrijl, 
tlie wife of Thorstein, his namesake ; and one evening Sigrid 
wished to go to the house, which stood over against the outer 
door, and Gudrid accompanied her 5 they were facing the outer 
door when Sigrid uttered, a loud cry. “We have acted thought- 
lessly,” exclaimed Gudrid, “yet thou needest not ory, though 
the cold strikes thee 5 let us go in again as speedily as possible.” 
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Sigrid answers^ “ This may not be in tliia present plight. All 
of the dead folk are drawn np here before the door now j among 
them I see thy husband, Thorstein, and I can see myself there, 
and it is distressful to look upon.” But directly this had 
passed she exclaimed, “Let us go now, Gudi’id; I no longer 
see the band 1 ” The overseer had vanished from her sight, 
whereas it had seemed to her before that he stood with a whip 
in his hand and made aa if he would scourge the flock. So 
they wont in, and ere the morning came she was dead, and a 
coffin was made ready for the corpse ; and that same day the 
men planned to row ont to fish, and Thorstein accompanied 
tliein to the landing place, and in the twilight he wont doAvn to 
see their catch. Thorstein, Eric’s son, then sent word to his 
namesake that he should come to him, saying that all was not 
as it should bo there, for the housewife was endeavoring to rise 
to her feet, and wished to get in under the clothes beside Mm, 
and when he entered the room she was come np on the edge of 
the bed. He thereupon seized her hands and hold a poleax 
before her breast, Thorstein, Eric’s son, died before nightfall. 
Thorstein, the master of the house, bade Gudrid lie down and 
sleep, saying that he would keep watch over the bodies during 
the night; thus she did, and early in the night, Thorstein, 
Eric’s son, sat up and spoke, saying that he desired Gudi’id to 
bo called thither, for that it was hie wish to speak with her : 
" It is God’s will that this hour be given me for my own and 
for the betterment of my condition.” Thorstein, the master, 
went in search of Gudrid, and waked lier, and bade her cross 
herself, and pray God to help her : “ Thorstein, Erie’s son, has 
said to me that ho wishes to see thee ; thou must take counsel 
with tliyself now, what thou wilt do, for I have no advice to 
give theo.” Slio replies, “It may bo that this is intended to bo 
Olio of those incidents which shall afterward ho hold in re- 
membrance, this strange event, and it is my trust that God will 
keep watch ovor me ; wherefore, under God’s mercy, I shall 
venture to go to him, and learn what it is that ho would say, 
for I may not escape this if it be designed to bring me harm. 
I will do this, lest he go further, for it is my belief that the 
matter is a grave one.” So Gudrid went and drew near to 
Tliorstein, and ho seemed to her to he weeping. He spoke a 
few words in her ear, in a low tone, so that she alone could 
hear tliom ; but this he said so that all could hoar, tliai those 
persons would be blessed who kept well the faith, and that it 
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carried with it all help and consolation, and yet niany there 
were, said he, wlio kept it but ill, “ This is no proper usage, 
which has obtained here in. Greenland since Christianity was 
introduced hero, to inter men in iinconsecrated earth, with 
naught but a brief funeral service. It is my wish that I be 
conveyed to the church, together with the others who have 
died here 5 Gard, however, I would have you bum. ripon a 
pyre, as speedily as possible, since he has been the cause of all 
the apparitions which have been seen hero during the winter.” 
Ho spoke to lier also of her own destiny, and said that she had 
a notable future in store for her, but be bade her beware 
of marrying any Greenlander; be directed her also to give 
their property to the church and to the poor, and then sank 
down again a second time. It had been the castorn in Green- 
land, after Christianity was introduced there, to bury persons 
on the farmsteads where they died, in unoonseorated earth ; a 
pole was erected in the ground, touching the breast of the dead, 
and subsequently, when the priests came thither, the pole was 
withdrawn and holy water poured in (the orifice), and the 
funeral service held there, although it might be long there- 
after. The bodies of the dead were conveyed to the church at 
Briosfirth, and the funeral services held there by the clergy. 
Thorbiorn died soon after this, and all of his property then 
passed into Gudidd’s possession. Erie took her to his home 
and oarofuUy looked after her affairs. 

CoNOEBiriNa Thoed of Hofdi. 

There was a man named Thord, who lived at Hofdi on 
Hofdi-strands. He married Eridgerd, daughter of TJiori the 
Loiterer and Fridgord, daughter of ICiarval the King of the 
Irish. Thord was a son of Biorn Chestbutter, son of Thorvalcl 
Spine, Alseik’s son, the son of Biora Iron-side, the son of 
Ragnar Shaggy-breeks. They had a son named Snorri. Ho 
married Thorhild Ptarmigan, daughter of Thord the Yeller. 
Their son was Thord Horse-head, Thorfinn Karlsefni was 
the name of Thord’s son. Tliorflnn’s mother’s name was 
Thorunn. Thorfinn was engaged in trading voyages, and 
was reputed to be a successful merohant. One summer Karl- 
sefni equipped his ship, with the intention of sailing to Green- 
land. Snorri, Thorbrand’s sou, of Alptafirth, accompanied 
him, and there were forty men on board the ship with them. 
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There was a man named Biarni, Grimolf’s son, a man from 
Breidafirbh, and another named Thorhall, Gamli’s son, an East- 
firth man. They equipped their ship, the seme summer as 
ICarlsefni, with the intention of melting a voyege to Green- 
land 5 they had also forty men in their ship. When they were 
ready to sail, the two ships put to sea together. It has not 
been recorded how long a voyage they liad; but it is to be 
told that both of the ships arrived at Erioshrth in the autumn. 
Erie and other of the inhabitants of the country rode to the 
ships, and a goodly trade was soon, established between them. 
Gudrid was requested by the Bhippora to talce auch of their 
wares as she wished, while Eric, on hia part, showed great 
ramiificouce in return, in that ho extended an invitation to 
both crews to accompany him home for winter quarters at 
Brattahlid. The merchants accepted this invitation, and went 
with Eric. Their wares were then conveyed to Brattahlid; 
nor was there lack there of good and commodious storehouses, 
in which to keep them ; nor was tlioro waJxting much of that 
whioh they needed, aud the merchants were well pleased witlx 
their entertainment at Eric’s home dxn-ing that winter. Now 
as it drew toward Yule, Erie booatno very taciturn, and loss 
cheerful than had been his wont. On one occasion ICarlsefni 
entered into conversation with Erie, aixd said i ‘‘ Hast thou 
aught weighing upon thee, Erio? The folk have I’emarkod 
that thou art somewhat more silent than thou hast boon hith- 
erto. Thou hast entertained ua with great liberality, and it 
behooves us to make such return as may lie within our power. 
Do thou now but make loiown tho cause of thy melaiioholy.” 
Eric answers s “ Ye ticoept hospitality gracefully, and in, manly 
wise, and I am not pleased that ye should be the suifarers by 
reason of our intoi’ccurse ; rather am T troubled at tho thought 
that it should bo given out elsewhere that ye have novor 
passed a woi’so Yule than this, now drawing nigh, when Eric 
the lied was your host at Brattahlid in Greenland.” “There 
shall be no causa for that,” replies Karlsofni ; “ we have malt, 
and meal, and corn in oixr ships, and you are wolcomo to tako 
of those whatsoever you wish, aud to provide as liberal an 
entertainment as seems fitting to you.” Erio acoopls this offer, 
and preparations woi-o made for the Yule foast, and it was so 
sumptuous that it seemed to the people they had scarcely ever 
seen so grand an entertainment before. And after Yule, Karl- 
sefni broached the subject of a inorriago with Gudrid to Eric, 
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for he assumed that with liim rested the right to bestow her 
hand in marriage. Erie answers favorably, and says that she 
would acoomplish the fate in store for her, adding that he had 
heard only good reports of him. And, not to prolong this, the 
result was that Thorfinn was betrothed to Thurid, and the 
banquet was augmented, and their wedding was celebrated; 
and this befell at Bratlahlid during the winter. 

Bbginninq of the Wineland Voyages. 

About this time there began to be much talk at Brattahlid, 
to tlie effect that Wineland the Good should be explored, for, it 
was said, that country must he possessed of many goodly quali- 
ties. And so it oame to pass that Karlsefni and Snorri fitted 
out their ship, for the purpose of going in search of that coun- 
try in the spring. Biarni and Thorhall joined the expedition 
With thoir ship, and the men who had borne them company. 
There was a man named. Thorvard ; he was wedded to Freydis, 
a natural daughter of Eric the Red. He also accompanied them, 
together with Thorvald, Eric’s son, and Thorhall, who wtm called 
the Huntsman. Ho had been for a long time with Erie as his 
hunter and fisherman during the summer, and as his steward 
during the winter. Thorhall was stout and swarthy, and of 
giant stature j he was a man of few words, though given to 
abusive language, when he did speak, and ho ever incited Eric 
to evil. He was a poor Christian ; lie had a wide knowledge 
of the unsettled regions. He was on the same ship with Thor- 
Yard and Thorvald. They had that ship which Thorbiorn had 
brought out. They had in all one hundred and sixty men, 
when they sailed to the Western. Settlement, and thence to Bear 
Island. Thonoo they bore away to the southward two “ doegr.” 
Then they saw land, and launched a boat, and explored the 
land, and found there large flat stones (hellur), and many of 
these were twelve ells wide ; there were many Arctio foxes 
there. They gave a name to the country, and called it HeUu- 
land (the land of Hat stones). Then they sailed with northerly 
winds two “doegr,” and land then lay before them, and upon it 
was a great wood and many wild beasts ; an island lay off the 
land to the southeast, and there they found a bear, and they 
called this Blarney (Bear Island), while the land where the 
wood was they called Markland (Porest-land), Thenoe they 
sailed southward along the land for a long time, and oame to a 
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cape ; the land lay upon the starboard } there were long strands 
and sandy banks there. They rowed to the land and found 
upon, tho cape there the keel of a ship, and they called it there 
Kialarnes (Keelness); they also called the strands Furdusfcran- 
dir (Wonder-strands), booause they were so long to sail by. 
Then the country became indented with bays, and they steered 
their ships into a hay, It was when Leif was with King Olaf 
Tryggvason, and he bade him proclaim Christianity to Green- 
land, that the king gave him two Gaels 5 the man’s name was 
Haki, and the woman’s Haekia. The king advised Leif to have 
recourse to these people, if he should stand in need of fleetness, 
for they were swifter than deer. Erie and Leif had tendered 
Karlsefni the services of this couple. Now when they had 
sailed past Wonder-strands, they put the Gaels ashore, and di- 
rected them to run to the southward, and investigate the nature 
of the country, and return again before the end of the third 
half-day. They were each clad in a garment which they called 
“ kiafal,” which was so fashioned that it had a hood at the top, 
was open at the sides, was sleeveless, and was fastened between 
the legs with buttons and loops, while elsewhere they wore 
naked. Karlsefni and his companions cast anclior, and lay 
there during their absence 5 and when they came again, one of 
thorn carried a bunch of grapes, and the other an oar of new- 
sown wheat. They went on board the ship, whereupon Karl- 
sefni and his followers held on their way, until they came to 
where the coast was indented with bays. They stood into a 
bay with their ships. Thoro was an island orit at the mouth of 
the bay, about whioh thoro were strong currents, wherefore they 
called H Straumey (Stream Isle). There were so many birds 
there, that it was scarcely possible to step between the eggs. 
They sailed through the firth, and called it Sti’aumfiord (Stream- 
firth), and carried their cai’goos ashore from the ships, and es- 
tablished themselves there. They had brought with them all 
kinds of live stock. It was a fine country there. There wore 
mountains thereabouts. They occupied themselves exclusively 
with the exploration of the country. They remained there 
during the winter, and they had taken no thought for this 
during the srnnmor. The fishing began to fail, and they began 
to fall short of food. Then Thorhall the Huntsman disappeared. 
They had already prayed to God for food, hub it did not come as 
promptly ns their necessities seemed to demand. They searched 
for Thorhall for three half-days, and found him on a projecting 
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crag', rio was lying tlere, and looking up at the sky, with 
mouth, and nostrils agape, and mumbling something. They 
askod him why he had gone thither j he replied that this did 
not ooncern. any one. They asked him then to go home with 
them, and ho did so. Soon after this a whale appeared there, 
and they captured it, and flensed it, and no one could tell what 
manner of whale it was 5 and when the cooks had prepared it, 
they ate of it, and were all made ill by it. Then Thoriiall, 
approaching them, says: “Did not the Eed-board prove more 
helpful than your Oliriat ? This is my reward for the verses 
which I composed to Thor, the Trustworthy ; seldom has he 
failed mo.” When the people heard this, they cast the whale 
down into the sea, and made their appeals to God. The weather 
then improved, and they could now row out to fish, and thence- 
forward they had no lack of provisions, for they could hunt 
game on the land, gather eggs on the island, and catch fish from 
the Boa. 


OOKOERNING KaRMEFNI AND ThOBHALL. 

It is said that Thorhall wished to sail to the northward 
beyond Wonder-strands, in search of Wineland, while Karisefni 
desired to proceed to the southward, off the coast. Thorhall 
prepared for his voyage out below the island, having only nine 
men in his party, for all of the remainder of the company went 
with Karisefni. And one day when Thorhall was carrying water 
aboard his ship, and was drinking, ho recited this ditty : ■ — 

“When I came, these brave men told me, 

Hero the best drink I’d get, 

Kow with water pail behold me, — 

Wine and I are strangers yet. 

Stooping at the spring, I’ve tested 
All the wine this land affords i 
Of its vaunted charms divested, 

Poor indeed are its rewards.” 

And when they wore ready, they hoisted sail j whereupon 
Thorhall recited this ditty : — 

“Comrades, let us now he faring 
Homeward to our own again I 
Let us try the sea steed’s daring, 

Give the chafing courser rein. 
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Those who will may bide in quiet^ 

Let them praise their choaen land, 

Feasting on a whale^stealc diet) 

In their home by Wonder-strand.^^ 

Then they sailed away to the northward past Wonder-strands 
and ICeelneaSj intending to cruise to the westward around the 
oapo. They encountered westerly gales, and wore diiven 
ashore in Ireland, where they were grievously maltreated and 
thrown, into slayory. There Thorhall lost his life, according 
to that wliioh traders havo related* 

It is now to be told of Kaiisefiii that he cruised southward 
off the coast, with Snorri and Biarni, and their people* They 
sailed for a long time, and until they came at last to a river, 
which flowed down from the land into a lake, and so into the 
sea. There were great bars at the mouth of the river, so that 
it could only bo entered at the height of the flood tide, Karl- 
sefni and his men sailed into the mouth of the river, and called 
it there Hop (a small landlocked hay). They found self- 
sown wheat fields on the land there, wherever there were hol- 
lows ] and wherever there was hilly ground, there were vines, 
Every brook was full of fish. They dug pits on the shore, 
where the tide rose highest, and when the tide foil, there were 
halibut in the pits. There were great numhora of wild animals 
of all kinds in the woods. They remained there lialf a month, 
and enjoyed themselves, and kept no watch. They had their 
live slock with them. Now one morning early, when they 
looked about them, they saw a great number of skin canoes, 
and staves were brandished from the boats, with a noise liko 
flails, and they wore revolved in the same direction in whioli 
the Buii moves. Then said Karlsefni : What may this be- 
token ? ’’ Snorri, Thorbrand’s son, answers him t “ It may bo 
that this is a signal of peace ; wherefore lot ua take a white 
shield and display it/^ And thus they did. Thereupon the 
strangers rowed toward them, and wont upon the land, marvoL 
ing at those whom they saw before them. They wore swarthy 
men, and ill looking, and the hair of their heads was ugly. 
They had great eyes, and wore broad of oheek. They tarried 
there for a time looking curiously at the people they saw before 
them, and then rowed away, and to the southward around the 
point. 

Karlsefni and his foUowors had built their huts above the 
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lake, some of fchoir dwellings being near the lake, and others 
farther away. Now they remained there that winter. No 
snow came there, and all of their live stock lived by grazing. 
And when spring opened, they discovered, early one morning, 
a great number of skin canoes, rowing from the south past the 
cape, so numerous that it looked as if coals had been scattered 
broadcast out before tho bay 5 and on every boat staves were 
waved. Thereupon Karlsefni and his people displayed their 
shields, and when they came together, they began to barter 
with each other. Especially did tho strangers wish to buy red 
cloth, for which they offered in exchange peltries and quite 
gray skins. They also desired to buy swords and spears, but 
ICarlsefni and Sirorri forbade this. In exchange for perfect 
unsullied skins, the Skrellings would take rod stuff a span in 
length, which tlroy would bind around their heads. So their 
trade went on for a time, until Karlsefni and his people began 
to grow short of cloth, when they db/idod it into such narrow 
pieces that it was not more than a finger’s breadth wide ; but 
the Slcrellings still continued to give just as much for this as 
before, or more. 

It BO happened that a bull which belonged to, Karlsefni and 
his people ran out from the woods, bellowing loudly. This so 
terrified the Skrellings that they sped out to their oanoea, and 
then rowed away to the southward along the coast. For three 
entire weeks nothing more was seen of them. At the end of 
this time, however, a great multitude of Skrelling boats was 
discovered approaching from the south, as if a stream were 
pouring down, and all of their staves were waved in a direction 
contrary to the course of the sun, and the Skrellings were all 
uttoring loud cries. Thereupon Karlsefni and his men took 
rod shields and displayed them. The Skrellings sprang from 
their boats, and tliey met tlien, and fought together. There 
was a fierce shower of missiles, for the Skrellings had war slings. 
Karlsefni and Snorri observed that the Skrellings raised up 
on a polo a great bell-shaped body, almost the size of a sheep’s 
belly, end nearly black in color, and this they hurled from the 
pole up on the land above Karlsefni’s followers, and it made 
a frightful noise where it fell. Whereat a great fear seized 
Karlsefni, and all his men, so that they could think of naught 
but flight, and of making their escape up along the river bank, 
for it seemed to them that the troop of the Skrellings was 
rushing towards them from every side, and they did not pause 
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until they came to certain jutting crags, where they offered a 
stout resistance. Freydis came out, and seeing that Karlsefni 
and his men were fleeing, she cried : “ Why do ye flee from 
these wretdies, such worthy men as ye, when, meseoms, yo 
might slaughter them like cattle ? Had I but a weapon, me- 
tliinka I would fight better than any one of you I Thoy gave 
no heed, to her words. Froydis sought to join them, but lagged 
behind, for she was not hale ; she followed them, however, into 
the forest, while the Skrellings pursued her ; she found a dead 
man in front of lier; this was Tliorbrand, Snorris son, his 
skull cleft by a flat stone 5 his naked sword lay beside him ; 
she took it up, and prepared to defend herself with it. The 
Skrellings then approached her, whereupon she stripped down 
her shift, and slapped her breast with the naked sword. At 
this the Slaellings were terrified and ran down to their boats, 
and rowed away. Karlsefni and his companions, liowever, 
joined her and praised her valor. Two of Karlsefni^s men 
had fallen, and a great number of tlie Skrellings, Karlsefni^s 
party had been overpowered by dint of superior numbers. 
Thoy now returned to their dwellings, and bound up then* 
wounds, and weighed carefully what throng of men that could 
have been which had seemed to descend upon them from the 
land ; it now seemed to them that there could have boon but 
the one party, that which camo from the boats, and that the 
other troop must have been an ocular delusion. The Skroh 
lings, moreover, found a dead man, and an ax lay beside him. 
One of their number picked up the ax, and then struck at a tree 
with it, and one after another (thoy tested it), and it seemed 
to them to be a treasme, and to cut well ; then one of their 
number seized it, and hewed at a atone with it, so that the ax 
broke, whereat they concluded that it could bo of no use, sinoo 
it would not withstand stone, and they cast it away. 

It now seemed clear to Karlsefni and his people that al- 
though tho country thereabouts was attractive, tlioir life would 
be one of constant dread and turmoil by reason of tho (hostility 
of the) inhabitants of the country, so they forthwith prepared 
to leave, and determined to return to their country. They 
sailed to the northward off the coast, and found five Skrellings, 
clad in skin doublets, lying asleep near tho sea. There wore 
vcsaols beside llioin, containing animal marrow, mixed with 
blood. Karlsefni and his company concluded that timy must 
have been banished from their own laud. They put them to 
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death. They afterwards found a capo, upon which there was 
a great number of animals, and this cape looked as if it wore 
one oalco of dung, by reason of the animals which lay there at 
night. They now arrived again at Streamfirth, whore they 
found great abundance of all those things of whioh they stood 
in need. Some men say that Biarni and Treydis remained 
behind here with a hiuidrod men, and went no fiutlior j while 
Karlsefni and Snorri proceeded to tho southward Avith forty 
men, tarrying at Hojp barely two months, and returning again 
tho same summer. Karlsefni then sot out with one ship, in 
search of Thorhall the Huntsman, but tho greater part of tho 
company reiuainod behind. They soiled to the northward 
around Keolnoss, and thou bore to tho westward, having land 
to the larboard. Tho country there was a wooded wilderness, 
as far as they could see, with soaroely an open space j and when 
they had journeyed a oonsiderahle distance, a river flowed 
down from the east toward the west. They sailed into tho 
mouth of the river, and lay to by the southern bank. 

The SiiAima of Thoevaid, Ebio’s Son. 

It happened one morning that Karlsefni and his companions 
disoovorod in an open space in the woods above them a speck, 
which seemed to shine toward them, end they shouted at it *, it 
stirred, and it was a Uniped, who skipped down to the bank of 
tho river by Avhioh they were lying. Thorvald, a son. of Eric 
tho Rod, was sitting at the helm, and tho Uniped shot an ar- 
roAV into his imvards. Thofvald drew out the arrow, and ex- 
claimed : “There is fat around my paunch 5 we have Int upon 
a fruitful country, and yot we are not like to get muoh profit 
of it,” Tliorvald died soon after fi'om this wound. Then the 
Uniped ran away back toward tho north. Karlsefni end his 
men pursued him, and saw him from time to time. The last 
they saAV of him ho ran down mto a creek. Then they turned 
back } whereupon one of tho raon rooitod this ditty : ~ 

Eager, our men, up hill, down doll, 

Hunted a Uniped 5 
Hearken, Karlsefni, while tlxey tell 
How swift tho quarry fled I " 

Thon they sailed away back toward the north, and believed 
they had got sight of the land of tho Uiiipods } nor Avore they 
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disposed to risk the lives of their men any longer. They con« 
eluded that the mountains of Hop, and those which they had 
now found, formed one chain, and this appeared to he so because 
they were about an equal distance removed from Streamfirth, 
in either dirootion. They sailed back and passed the third 
winter at Streamfirth. Then the men began to divide into 
factions, of which the women were the cause; and tliose who 
were without wives endeavored to seize upon the wives of 
tlioso who were married, whence the greatest trouble arose. 
Snoi’Z'i, Kai'lsofni’s son, was born tlio first autumn, and he was 
threo winters old when they took their departure. Wiion they 
sailed away from Wineland, they had a southerly wind, and so 
came upon Markland, wliero tliey found five Slcrellings, of 
whom one was bearded, two were women, and two wore chil- 
dren. Karlsefni and his people took the boys, but the otliors 
escaped, and these Slcrellings sank down into the earth. TJioy 
bore the lads away with them, and taught them to speak, and 
they were baptized. They said that their mother’s name wa-s 
Vaotilldi, and their father’s Uvaegi. They said that kings 
governed the Skrellings, one of whom was called Avalldamoii, 
and the other Valldidida. They stated that there were no 
houses there, and that the people lived in oaves or holes. 
They said that there was a land on the other sido over against 
tJieir country, wJiich was inhabited by people wiio wore wiiito 
garments, and yollod loudly, and carried polos before thorn, to 
which rags were attached ; and people holievo that this must 
liave been Hvitramanna-land {Wliito-inon’s-laud), or Ireland 
the Great. Now tliey arrived in Greenland, and romainod 
during tho wintov 'with Erie tka Hod. 


THE GRETTIS SAGA.* 

(TranBlatoU by William Morris mid A. Mnguuasou.) 

Now tlie suminor before those things Earl Erie Hakonson 
made ready to go from his land west to England, to seo King 
Knut the Mighty, Jiis brother-in-law, but left behind him in 
the rule of Norway Hakon, his son, and gave him into tho 

^ By poimiPDioii of Tiufittics and Walter Hcott, litd. 
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hands of Eai’l Svein, liis brother, for Iho watoliing and warding 
of Ilia roalm, for Hakoii was a child in years. 

But before Earl Eric wont away from the land, ho oallod 
together lords and rich bonders, and many tilings they spoke 
on haws and the rule ol tho land, for Earl Erie was a man good 
at rule. Now men thought it an oxoooding ill fashion in tho 
land that runagatos or horsevka called to liolnv highborn men 
for tlieir foe or womankind, in such wise that whosoever should 
fall before tho other should lio iinatonods lioreof many got 
both shame and loss of goods, and somo lost tlieiv lives withal ; 
and therefore Earl Eric tlid away with all holm gangs and out- 
lawed all berserks who fared with raids and riots. 

In tho making of this law, tho cliiof of all, with Earl Eric, 
was Thorflnn Karrson, from Havamsey, for he was a wise man, 
and a dear friend of the Earl’s. 

Two brothers are named na being of tho worst in these 
matters, one Light Tliorir Pannoh, the other Ogmund the 
Evil f they wore of Halogaland kin, bigger and stronger than 
other men. Thoy wrought the berserks’ gang and spared 
nothing in their fury 5 they would take away tlio wives of men 
and hold them for a week or a half -month, and then bring 
them baok to their husbands } they robbod whorosoevor they 
came, or did some other ill deeds. Now Earl Erie mado them 
outlaws thi’ougli tho length and breadth of Norway, and Thor- 
iinn was tho eagorost of men in bringing about their outlawry, 
therefore thoy doomed that thoy owed him ill will enow. 

So tho Earl wont away from the land, as is said in his Saga; 
but Earl Svein boro sway over Norway. Thorfmn went homo 
to his house, and sat at home till just up to Tule, as is afore- 
said ; but at Yulo he made ready to go to his farm oallod Slys- 
flrth, wliioh is on tho mainland, and thither he had bidden 
many of his friends. Thorfinn’s wife could not go with her 
liuaband, for lior daughter of ripe years lay ill abed, so thoy 
both abodo at homo. Grottir was at homo too, and eight 
hoxisecarls. Now Thorfinn wont with thirty freodraen to tho 
Yule feast, whereat there was the greatest mirth and joyance 
among men. 

Now Yule eve comes on, and tho weather was bright and 
calm 5 Grottir was mostly abroad this day, and saw how sliips 
fared north and aontli along iho land, for each one sought the 
other’s home wliere the Yule drinking was settled to come 
off. By this time the goodman’s daughter was so much better 
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tliat she ooulcl walk about with lior mother, and thus the day 
wore on. 

Now GretUr sees how a ship rows up toward the island ; 
it was not right big, but ehield-hung it was from stem to sLern, 
and stained all above tUo ^oa ; those folk lowod smartly^ and 
made for the boat stands of goodinan Thorfiiiii, and when the 
keel took laud, those who wore tliorein sprang overboard, 
Grcttir cast up the number of the men, and they wore twelve 
altogether; he deemed their guise to bo far from peaceful, 
They took up their ship and bore it up from tlie sea ; tlioreaftor 
they ran up to the boat stand, and therein was that big boat of 
TJiorfinii, which Was never launched to sea by less than thirty 
men, but these twelve shot it in one haul down to the shingle 
of the fore shore ; and thereon they took up their own bark and 
bore it into the boat stand. 

Now Gretiir thought that ho could see clear enough that 
tliey would make themselves at home, liut lie goes down to 
meet them, and welcomes them merrily, and asks who they 
were and what their leader was liight ; ho to whom those words 
wo]‘0 spolcen answered quickly, and said that ]iia name was 
Thorir, and that Jio was c<allocl Paunch, and that his brother 
■was Ogniuiicl, and that the others were fellows of theirs. 

“ I deem,” said TJiorir, that tliy master Tliorfljm has lioard 
tell of us ; is he perchance at homo? 

GroUir aiisworod, Lucky iiioii are yo, and hither have come 
in a good hour, ii yo are the men T lake you to bo ; tho good- 
man is gone away with all his homo folk who arc freemen, and 
will not he homo again till after Yule ; but the mistress is at 
home, and ao is tlie goodman*s daughter ; and if I thouglit that 
I had some ill will to pay back, I should have choaon above all 
things to have come just thus ; for here are all matters in plenty 
whereof ye stand in need, both beer, and all other good things.’^ 

Thorir held his poaco, while Grcttir let this tale run on; 
then ho said to Ogmiind ; — 

‘^I'low far have thijigs come to pass other tlian as I guessed? 
and now I am well enough minded to take rovongo on Thovflnn 
for having made us outlaws ; and this man is ready enough of 
tidings, and no need have wo to drag the words out of him.’* 
Words all may use freely,” said Grefctir, » and I shall give 
you such claeev as I may ; and now come homo with mo.*’ 

They bade him have thanks therefor, and said they would 
take hia offer. 
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But "when they oame homo to the farm, Grettir took Thorir 
by the hand and led him into the hall ; and now waa Grettir 
mighty full of words. The miatresa was in the hall, and had 
had it decked with hangings, and made all fair and seemly } 
hut when she heard Grottir’a tallc, she stood atill on the floor, 
and aslccd whom he welcomed in that earnest wise. 

Ho answered, “Now, mistress, is it right meet to welcome 
these guests merrily, for here is come goodman Thorir Paunch 
and the whole twelve of them, and are minded to eit here Yule 
over, and a right good hap it is, for we were few enough 
before.” 

She answered, “Am I to number these among bonders and 
goodmen, who are the worst of robbers and ill doers? A large 
share of my goods had I given that they had not come here as 
at this time ; and ill dost thou reward Tliorfinn, for that he 
took thee a needy man from shipwreck and has held thee through 
the winter as a free man.” 

Grettir said, “ It would ho bottev to take the wefc clothes 
off these guests than to scold at me 5 since for that thou mayst 
have time long enough.” 

Then said Thorir, “ Bo not erossgrained, mistress j naught 
shalt thou miss thy husband’s being away, for a man sholl be 
got in his place for thee, yea, and for thy daughter a man, and 
for each of the liome women.” 

“ That is spoken like a man,” said Gi'etlir, “ nor will they 
thus have any oauso to bewail their lot.” 

Now all the women rushed forth from the hall smitten with 
huge dread and weeping; then said Grettir to the berserks, 
“ Give into my hands what it pleases you to lay aside of weapons 
and wot olotlios, for the folk will not bo yielding to us while 
they are seared.” 

Tliorir said he heeded not how women might squeal j “ But,” 
said lie, “ thee indeed wo may set apart from the other home 
folk, and mothinks wo may well make thee our man of trust.” 

“ See to that yoursolvos,” said Grettir, “ hut certes I do not 
take to all men alilce.” 

Thereupon they laid aside the more part of their weapons, 
and thereafter Grettir said : — 

“Methinks it is a good rede now that yo sit down to table 
and drink somewhat, for it is right likely that ye are thirsty 
after the rowing.” 

They said they were ready enough for that, hut knew not 
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where to find out the cellar ; Grettir asked if they would that 
ho should sea for things and go about for tho®. The berserks 
said they would bo right fain of that ; so Grettir fetched beer 
and gave thorn to drink ; they wero mightily weary, and drank 
in huge draughts, and still ho let them have the strongest beer 
that there was, and this ^y0nt on for a long time, and monnwhilo 
he told them many merry tales. From all this thore was din 
enough to be hoard among them, and the homo folk wore nowise 
fain to come to them. 

Kow Thorir said, “INevor yet did I moot a man unknown to 
me, who would do us such good deeds as this man ; now, what 
reward wilt thou take of us for thy work ? ” 

Grettir answered, “As yet I look to no reward for this ; hut 
if we bo oven such friends when ye go away, as it looks like wo 
shall be, I am minded to join fellowship with you } aird tliough 
I be of less might than some of you, yet shall 1 not lot any man 
of big redes.” 

Hereat they wero well pleased, and would settle the fellow- 
ship with vows. 

Grettir said that this they should not do, “ For true is the 
old saw, Aio is another man., nor shall yo settle this in haste any 
further than a.? I have said, for on both sides aro wo men little 
meat to rule our tomiiors.” 

They said that they would not undo what they had said. 

Witlial the evening wore on till it grow ^uito dark 5 then 
sees Grettir that they wore getting very heavy with drink, so 
he said : — ■ 

“ Do ye not find it timo to go to sloop? ” 

Tliorir said, “Timo enough foraooth, and simo shall I ho to 
keep to what I have iwomised the mislross.” 

Then Grettir wont forth from the hall, and cried out 
loudly : — 

“ Go ye to your beds, women all, for so ia goodmau Thorir 
pleased to bid.” 

They cursed him for this, and to hear them was like heark- 
ening to the noise of many wolves. Now the berserks came 
forth from the liall, and Grettir said : — 

“ hot us go out, and I will show you Thorfinn’s cloth 
bower.” 

They Avero willing to bo led there 5 so they came to an out- 
bower exceeding great ; a door there was to it, and a strong 
look thereon, and the storohouee was very strong withal ] there 
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too "waa a closet good and great, and a shield paneling between 
the chambers ; both chambers stood high, and men went up by- 
slops to them. Now the berserha got riotous and pushed 
Grotfcir about, and lie kept tumbling away from thorn, and 
wlieii they least thought thereof, he slipped quickly out of the 
bo-wor, seized the latch, slammed the door to, and put the bolt 
on. Thorir and his fellows thought at firafc that the door must 
ha^'O got looked of itself, and paid no heed thereto ; they had 
light with them, for Grottir had showed them many elioico 
things whicli Thorfmn owned, and these they now noted a-while. 
Meantinio Grottir made all speed home to the farm, and when 
he came in at the door he called out loudly, and asked where 
the goodwif e -was ; she hold her peace, for she did not dai'o to 
anawor. 

lie said, “ Horo is somewhat of a chance of a good catch ; 
hut are there any weapons of avail here ? ” 

She answers, “Weapons there are, but how they may avail 
thee I know not. ” 

“ Lot us talk thereof anon,” says he ; “ but now lot every man 
do his best, for lator on no better chance shall there be.” 

The goodwife said, “Now God were in garth if our lot 
might bettor : over Thorlinn’s bed hangs the barbed spear, the 
big one that was owned by Karr the Old 5 there, too, is a hel- 
met and a byrni, and the short sword, the g'ood one | and the 
arms will not fail if tliine heart does well, ” 

Grottir aoizos the helmet and spear, girds himself with the 
short sword, and rushed out swiftly ; and the mistress called 
upon the hoiiseoarls, bidding them follow such a dauntless 
man, Four of them rushed forth and seized their weapons, hut 
tho other four durst come nowhere nigh. Now it is to be said 
of tliG berserks that they thouglit Grettir delayed his coming back 
strangely 5 and now they began to doubt if there were not some 
guile in tho matter. They rushed against the door and found 
it was loekocl, and now they try the timber walls bo that every 
beam oi’oaked again 5 at last they brought things so far that 
tlioy broke down tho shield paneling, got into the passage, and 
thonoo out to tlio steps. Now berserks’ gang seized them, and 
thoy howled like dogs. In that very nick of time Grettir came 
up and mth both hands tlmist his spear at the midst of Thorir, 
as ho was about to get down the steps, so that it went through 
him at onoo. Now tho spearhead was both long and broad, 
and Ogmund tho Evil ran on to Thorir and pushed him on to 
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Grettir’s thrust, so tliat all went np to the barb ends ; then the 
spear stood out through Thorir’s back and into Ogmnnd’s 
breast, and they both tumbled dead o£E the spear ; then of the 
others each rushed down the stops as he came forth ; Grottir 
set on each one of them, and in turn hewed with the sword, or 
thrust with the spear 5 hut they defended themselves with logs 
that lay on the green, and whatso thing they could lay hands 
on 5 thoroforo the greatest danger it was to deal with them, 
because of tlioii' slrengtli, oven though they were weapon- 
loss. 

Two of the Halogniniiders GroUir slow on the green, and 
tlien aaino up the housccai'ls; they could not come to ono 
mind as to what weapons each should have ; now they sot on 
whonovor the berserks gave back, but when they turned about 
on them, then the housocarls slunk away up to the houses. 
Six vikings fell there, and of all of them was Grettir the bane. 
Thou the six others got off and carao down to the boat stand, 
and so into it, and thenco they defended themselves with oars. 
Grettir now got great blows from them, so that at all times ho 
ran tlio risk of much hurt ; but tho housocarls wont home, and 
had much to say of their stout onset 1 tho mistress hade thorn 
espy what became of Grettir, but that was not to bo got out of 
them. Two more of tho bersorlcs GroUir slow in tho boat 
stand, but four elippocl out by him j and by this, dark night had 
oomo on ; two of tlioin ran into a oorn barn, at tho farm of 
Windham, which is aforenamed ; boro they fought for a long 
time, but at last Grottir IdlTod thorn both 5 then was ho boyond 
measuro weary and stiff, tho night was far gono, and tho weather 
got very cold witli drift of the snow. Ho was fain to leave tho 
search of the two vildngs who wero loft now, so ho walked homo 
to the farm. Tho nirntress liad lights lighted in tho highest 
lofts at tho windows, that thoy might guide him on his way 5 
vmd 80 it was that ho found lus road homo whovoas ho saw tho 
light. 

Jlut when ho was oomo into tlio door, tho mistress wont up 
to liim and bade him woloomo. 

“ Now,” she said, “ thou hast reaped groat glory, and frood 
mo and my house from a shamo of which wo should never liavo 
been healod, but if thou hadst saved us.” 

Grettir answered, “Mothinks I am much tho same as I was 
this evening, when thou didst oust ill words on mo.” 

Tho mistress answorod, " Wo wottod not that thou wort a 
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man of such prowess as we have now proved thee 5 now shall 
all things in the houao be at thy will which I may bestow on 
thee, and which it may be seeming for thee to take ; but me- 
thinlta that Thorfinn will reward thee better still when lie comes 
home.” 

Grettir answered, “Little of reward will be needed now, 
but I keep thine offer till the coming of the ma.st6r 5 and I have 
some hope now that yo will sleep in peace as for the ber- 
serks.” 

Grotfcfr drank littlo that evening, and lay with his weapons 
about him through the night. In the morning, when it began 
to dawn, people were summoned together throughout the island, 
and a search was set on foot for the berserks who had escaped 
the night before ; they were found far on in the day under a 
rock, and were by then dead from cold and wounds ; then they 
were brought into a tide-washed heap of atones and buried 
theromider. 

After that folk went homo, and the men of that island 
deemed themselves brought unto fair peace. 

Now when Grettir came back to the mistress, he Bang this 
stave : — 

By the sea’s wash have we made 
Graves, where twelve spear groves arc laid} 

I alone such speedy end, 

Unto all these folk did send. 

0 fair giver-forth of gold. 

Whereof can great words be told, 

’Midst the deeds one man lias wrought, 

If this deed should come to nauglU ? ” 

The goodwifo said, “ Surely thou art like unto very few 
mon who are now living on the earth.” 

So she sot him in tlio high seat, and all things she did well 
to him, and now time wore on till Thorfinii’s coming Lome was 
looked lor. 

After Yule Thorflnu made ready for coming home, and ho 
lot those folk go with good gifts whom he had bidden to his 
feast. Now be fares with his following till he comes hard by 
his boat stands ; tliey saw a ship lying on the strand, and soon 
Jenew it for Thorfinn’s bark, the big one. Now Thorlinu had 
as yet had no news of the vikings ; he bade his mea hasten 
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landward, “ For I fear,” said he, “ that friends have not heen tii 
woric here.” 

Thoi’iinn was the first to step ashore before his men, and 
forthwith ho went up to the boat stand ; he saw a keel standing 
there, and knew it for the berserks’ ship. Then he said to 
his men, “ My mind misgives me inuoh that here things have 
come to pass, oven such as I would have given the whole island, 
yea, every whit of what I have herein, that they might never 
have happed.” 

They asked why he spake thus. Then ho said, “ Hero have 
come tho vikinga, whom I know to bo the worst of all Norway, 
Thorir Paunoh and Oguiund tho Evil ; in good sooth lliey will 
hardly have kept house happily for us, and in an loolandor I 
have but little trust.” 

Withal ho spoke many things hereabout to his fellows. 

Now Grettir was at home, and so brought it about that folk 
were slow to go down to tho shore 5 and said he did nob care 
much if tho goodmnn Thorfinn had somewhat of a shake at 
what' ho saw before him ; but when tho mistress asked him 
leave to go, ho said she should have her will as to where she 
went, hub that ho hiinsoK should stir nowhithor. She ran 
swiftly to meet Thorfinn, and welcomed him cheerily. He was 
glad thoroof, and said, " Praise be to God that 1 see thee whole 
and merry, and my daughter in like wise. But how hnyo ye 
fared since I went from home ? ” 

She answered, “Things have turned out well, but wo wore 
near being overtaken by such a shame as wo should never have 
liad healing of, if thy winter guoat had not holpen us.” 

Then Thorfinn spnke, “ N ow shall wo sit down, but do thou 
tell us tlioso tidings.” 

Then she told all things plainly oven as they had come to 
25a88, and praised greatly Grottir’s stoutness and great daring ; 
nneanwhile Thorfinn hold his jioaco, but when she had made an 
Olid of hor tale, bo said, “ How true is the saw, Long it takes to 
trg a man> But whore is Grettir now ? ” 

The goodwifo said, “ He is at homo in the hall.” 

Thereupon they wont homo to the farm. 

Tliorlinn wont up to Grettir and kissed him, and thanked 
him -with many fair words for tho groat heart which ho had 
shown to him ; “ And I will say to thee what few say to their 
friends, that I would thou shouldst bo in need of men, that 
then thou mightost know if I were to thee in a man’s stead or 
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not; but for tby good deed I can never reward thee unless 
thou oomest to be in. some troublous need; but as to thy 
abiding with me, that shall ever stand . open to thee when 
thou wiliest it; and thbu shalt be held the first of all my 
men,*’ 

Grettir bade him have much thank therefor. “ And,” quoth 
he, “ this should I have taken even if thou hadst made me 
proffer thereof before.” 

Now Grettir sat there the winter over, and was in the clos- 
est friendship with Thovfinn ; and for this deed he was now 
well renowned all over Norway, and there the most, where the 
berserks had erst wrought the greatest ill deeds. 

This spring Thorfinn asked Grettir what ho was about to 
busy himself with: he said ho would go north to Vogar while 
the fair was. Thorfimr said there was ready for him money as 
much as he would. Grettir said that he needed no more money 
at that time than faring silver : this, Thordmi said, was full 
woll due to him, and thereupon went Avith him to ship. 

Now he gave him the shoi*t sword, the good one, which 
Grettir bore as long as ho lived, and the choicest of choice 
things it Avas. Withal Thorlinn bade Grettir come to him 
whenever he might need aid. 

But Grettir went north to Vogar, and a many folk were 
there ; many men welcomed him there right heartily who had 
not seen him before, for the salce of that great deed of prowess 
which he had done when ho saAv the vikings ; many highborn 
men prayed him to come and abide Avitli them, but he Avould 
fain go back to his friend Thorfinn. Now he took ship in a 
bark that Avas OAvned of a man bight Thorkel, who dwelt in 
Salft in Halogalftud, and was ft highborn man. But when 
Grettir came to Thorkel he welcomed him right heartily, and 
bade Grettir abide with Mm that winter, and laid many Avords 
thoreto. 

This offer Grottir took, and was with Thorkel that winter 
in great joyance and fame. 

Tliere was a man, hight Biorn, who was dwelling with 
Tiiorkol ; ho was a man of rash temper, of good birth, and 
soinowliat akin to Thorkel ; he was not well loved of men, for 
he would slander much those who wore with Thorkel, and in 
this Aviso lie sent many away. Grettir and he had little to do 
together j Biorn thought him of little worth weighed against 
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himself, but Grettir was unyielding, so that things fell athwart 
between them. Biorii was a mightily boisterous man, and 
made himself very big 5 many young men got into fellowship 
with him in these things, and would stray abroad by night. 
Now it befell that early in winter a savage hear ran abroad 
from his winter lair, and got so grim that he spared neither 
man nor beast. Men thought he had been roused by the noise 
that Biorn and his follows hod made. The brute got so hard 
to deal with that he tore down the herds of men, and Thorkcl 
had the greatest hurt thereof, for he was the richest man in 
the neighborhood. 

Now one day Thorkol bade his men to follow him, and 
search for the lair of the bear. They found it in sheer sea 
rooks ; there was a high rock and a cave before it down bolow, 
but only one track to go up to it ; under the cave wore scarped 
rooks, and a heap of stones down by the sea, and sure death 
it was to all who might fall down there. The bear lay in his 
lair by day, but went abroad as soon as night foil; no fold 
could keep sheep safe from him, nor could any dogs be set on 
him : and all this men thought the heaviest iroublo. Biorn, 
Thoi'kel’s Idnsman, said that the greatest part had been done, 
na the lair had been found, “And now I shall try,” said ho, 
“what sort of play wo namesakes shall have together.” 
Grettir made as if ho knew not what Biorn said on this 
raattor. 

Now it happened always when men went to sloop anights 
that Biorn disappeared : and one night when Biorn went to the 
lair, he was awaro that tho boast was thoro before him, and 
roaring savagely. Biorn lay down in tho track, and had over 
him his shield, and was going to wait till tho beast should stir 
abroad as liis manner was. Now tho boar had an inkling of 
tho man, and got somewhat slow to move off. Biorn waxed 
very sleepy whore ho lay, and cannot wake up, and just at tins 
time tho beast betakes himself from his lair ; now he sees whore 
tlie man lies, and, hooking at him with his claw, ho tears from 
him tho shield and throws it down over tho rocks. Biorn 
started up suddenly awake, takes to his legs and runs homo, 
and it was a near thing that tlio beast got him not. This his 
fellows know, for thoy had spies about Biorn’s ways; in tho 
morning thoy found tho shield, and made tho greatest jeering 
at all this. 

At Yule, Thorkol wont himsolf, and eight of thorn alto- 
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gather, find there was Grettlr and Biorn and other followers of 
Thorkel. Grettir had on a fur cloak, which he laid aside while 
they set on the beast. It was awkward for an onslaught there, 
for thereat could folk come but by spear thrusts, and all the 
spear points the bear turned off him with his teeth. Now 
Biorn urged them on much to the onset, yet he hbnself went 
not so nigh as to run the risk of any hurt. Amid this, when 
men looked least for it, Biorn suddenly seized Grettir’s coat, 
and cast it into the beast’s lair. Now naught they could wreak 
on him, and had to go back when the day was far spent. But 
when Grettir was going, he misses his coat, and he could see 
that the boar lias it cast under him. Tbeix be said, “ What 
man of you has wrought the jest of thi’ovving my oloak into the 
lair?” 

Biorn says, ” Ho who is like to dare to own to it.” 

Grettir answers, “ I set no great store on such matters.” 

Now they went on their way home, end when they had 
walked awhile, the thong of Grettir’s leggings brake. Thorkel 
bade them wait for him ; but Grettir said there was no need of 
that. Then said Biorn, “Ye need not think that Grettir will 
run away from his ooat ; he will have the honor all to himself, 
and will slay that beast aU alone, wherefrom we have gone bnok 
all eight of usj thus would he he such as he is said to ha : but 
sluggishly enow has he fared forth to-day.” 

“ I know not,” said Thorkel, “ how thou wilt fare in. the 
end, but men of equal prowess I doom you not : lay as few 
burdens on him as thou mayst, Biorn.” 

Biorn said that neither of them should pick and choose 
words from out his mouth. 

Now, when a hill’s brow was between them, Grettir went 
back to the pass, for now there was no striving with others for 
the onset. Ho drew tho sword, Jokul’s gift, hut had a loop 
ovor tho handle of the short sword, end slipped it up over his 
hand, and this ha did in that he thought he could easier have 
it at hia will if his liand wore loose. He went up into the pass 
forthwith, and when the beast saw a man, it rushed against 
Grettir exceeding fiercely, and smote ot him with that paw 
which was furthest off from the rock ; Grettir hewed against 
the blow with tho sword, and therewith smote the paw above 
the claws, and took it off ; then the beast was fain to smite 
at Grettir with the paw that was whole, and dropped down 
therewith on to the dookod one, but it was shorter than he 
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wotted of, and withal lie tumbled into Grettir’s arms. Now lie 
griped at the beast between the ears and held him off, so that 
he got not at him to bite. And, so Grettir himself says, that 
herein he deemed he had had the hardest trial of his strength, 
thus to Jiold tho brute. But now as it struggled fiercely, and 
the space was narrow, they both tumbled down over tho rook ; 
the boast was the heaviest of the two, and came down first 
upon the atone Jieap below, Grettir being the upiionnost, and 
the beast was much mangled on its netlior side. Now Grettir 
seized tho short sword and thrust it into tho heart of the bear, 
and that was his bane. Thereafter he wont home, taking with 
him Ilia cloak all tattered, and withal what he had cut from tho 
paw of the bear. Thorkel sat a drinking when ho came into 
the hall, and much men laughed at the rags of the cloak Grettir 
had oast over him. Now he throw on tho table what ho had 
chopped off the paw. 

Then said Thorkol, “Where is now Biorn my kinsman? 
Never did I see thy irons bite the like of this, Biorn, and my 
will it is, that thou make Grettir a seemly offer for this shamo 
thou hast wrought on him.” 

Biorn said that was like to bo long about, “ and never shall 
I care whether he lilces it well or ill.” 

Then Grettir sang i — 

“ Oft that war god came to hall 
JAigMed, when no blood did fall, 

In the dusk ; who ever cried 
On the bear last anlumii tide ; 

•No man saw mo sitting there 
Ln to at evo before llio lair; 

Yet tho shaggy one to-day 
Trom his den I drew away.” 

“Sure enough,” said Biorn, “thou hast fared forth well 
to-day, and two tales thou lollost of us twain therefor; and 
well I know that thou hast had a good hit nt mo.” 

Tliorkel said, “I would, Grettir, that thou wonldst not 
nvongo thee on Biorn, but for him I will give a full man-gild 
if thereby yo may bo friends," 

Biorn said ho might well turn his money to bettor account, 
than to boot for this ; “And, mothinks it is wisest that in my 
dealings with Grettir Ofte oah should have what from the other it 
shaves.^' 
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Grottir Staid tlaatLo sliould like that very well. But Thorkel 
said, “ Yet I hope, Grettir, that thou wilt do this for my sake, 
not to do aught against Biorn while 3^0 are with lue.*^ 

“That shall be,’^ said Grettir. 

Biorn said he would walk fearless of Giettir Avheresoever 
they might meet, 

Grettir smiled mockingly, but would not take boot for Biora, 
So they wore here that winter through. 


w- 


THE SONG OF ROREK. 

By JOIIir WJrXIAlVI WEinKRIEYER, 

^Twas on the night of Michaelmas that lordly OrlofPs heir 
Wed with the noble Russian inaid^ daughter fair. 

With mirth and songj aud love and wino, that was a royal day; 

I’ho baimora streamed, tho halls were hung in black oiLd gold 
array. 

The Twelve AposUos stood in brass, each with a liainboau bright, 

To bJazo with lio]3'- aliai’slioon throughout the festive night, 

The rings were changed, the tabor rolled, the Kyric was said; 

The boyard. father drew liis sword, aud pierced the loaf of bread. 

Soon as tho priest did drain his cup, and put his pipe aside, 

He wiped hia li]} upon his sloovc, and kissed the blushing bride. 

Tliat very night to Novgorod must hasten bride and heir, 

Aud Couut Dimitry bade tlioiu well with robe aud bell prepare. 


And when from feast and wedding guoat they jjarted at the door, 

He bade two hunters ride behind, two hunters ride before. 

“look to your oarbiucs, mou/^ he called, '^and gird your ready 
knives r' 

With one aoooi’d they all replied, “ Wo pledge thee with our lives F* 
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I the haiduk of thrit Highly and vowd, by liorses fleet, 

Our sloigb must shoot with arrow speed behind the coursers^ feet. 

We journeyed speedy, werst by werst, with boll and song and gloo, 
And I, upon my postal horn, blew many a melody. 

I blew farewell to Minka jiiino, and bade tlie b train re lire 
Where she sat winding flaxen thread beside the Idtolien firo. 

Wo rode, and rode, by hollow pass, by glon and moniitain side, 

And with each boll soft accents foil from Upa of bonny bride. 

The night waa drear, tho night was chill, tlio night was lone and 
bright ; 

Before ns slroamed tho polar rays iu green and golden light. 

The gypsy thieves were in their dens ; the owl moaned in tho treca 5 
Tho windmill circled merrily, obedient to the breeze. 

Shrill piped the blast in blrohoii boxighs, and mocked the snowy 
shroud j 

Thrice ran a hare across our track ; thrioo croaked a raven loud. 

The horses pawed the frigid sands, and drove them with tho wind ; 
Wo loft the village gallows tree full thirty worsts bohind. 

Wo rode, and rode, by forest shade, l^y brako and riverside j 
And as wo redo I heard ilio kiss of groom and bonny bride. 

I heard again, — a boding strain j I heard it all too well ; 

A neigh, a shout, a groan, a howl, — then heavy curses fell. 

Our horsoa pricked their wary oars and bounded witli affright j 
h'rom forest konnels picket wolves wore baying in the night. 

Ilaiduk, haiduk, — tho lash, — the steeds, — the wolves I tho lady 
cried 5 

Tho wily baron clutched liis blade, and murmured to the bride ; — 

“This all is but a moonlight liunt: tlie Btarvoling hounds shall 
bleed, 

And you shall be tho tournoy^S queen, to crown the gallant deed I 
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I'lio moon it crept behind a cloud, as covered by a storm 5 
And the gray cloud became a wolf, a monster wolf in form. 

Gramercy, Mother of our Lord, — gramerey in our needs I 
Hold well together hand and thong, hold well, yo sturdy steeds I 

Lite unto Tartar cavalry the wolf battalion aped) 

Ungunned, unspurrod, but well to horse, and sharpened well to 
head. 


The xhne stood by, the stars loohed on, and listless fell the snow ) 

The breeze made merry with the trees, nor heeded wolf nor woe. 

Now cracked the carbines, — bleeding boasts were rolling here and 
there ) 

'Twas flash and shot and howl, — and yet tlio wolves were every- 
whore. 

No more they mustered in our wake, thoir legion ranged beside. 

^Twas steed for speed, and wolf for steed, and. wolf for lord and 
bride. 

In vain I cited Christian saints, I called Mahomet neat : 

Molhought, though all the saints did fail, the prophet would 
appear. 


A moment, and pursuit is stayed, — they tear their wounded kind) 
A moment, — then tlio hellish pack did follow close bohindi 

The baron silent rose amain, by danger uiiappallfid. 

'^Skivo for your lives, with guns and knives, the mounted guards- 
men called. 


lady muttorocl agony, with crucifix and beads j 
^J'ho wolves wore snapping by her side, and leaping at our steeds. 


My limbs were numb, my senses dumb, nor reason hold its place ; 
I foil beneath two glaring orbs, within a gaunt embrace. 


I roused to heat a volley fired, to hoar a martial shout ) 

And wlien I oped my stricken eyes the wolves were all to rout. 
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A liundTed scouting Cossacks met and slew ilio deadly foo j 
Pourscore of wolves in throes of death, lay bleeding in the snow. 


Our lady rested in a swoon, our lord was stained with goro^ 
But none could toll of what befell the trusty hunters four. 





ADYENTURES OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH. 

Belated hy Jlimself, 

[Captaui John Smith, English colo3\ltit and author, was hoin at Willoughby, 
Xrincolnshiro, January, 1571) \ saw active military sorvico in tho Nethorlands ; and 
^YhilG figliting against tho Turks in tho JIungarian army was oapturod and sold 
into slavery. IIo suocoedod in making his esoapo, and in 1600 Joined an expocli- 
tion for the coloniznilon of Virginia. Wliilo on a voyage up tho James Kivor 
ho was taken captivo by Indians, and only saved from death by the pleading of 
Pocahontas, tho boautlful daughter of tho Indian ohloftaln Powhatan. Smith 
aflorwai'ds exploiod Chosapoako Bay .and its tributaries ♦ was elected piosldenb 
of tho Colonial Council, and wo Jit back bo London about 1009. Tho romaindor 
of Ilia life was spent In vain endoavovs Lo procure financial Biiiiport for tho ostah- 
lishmont of a Colony in Now England. lie died in London, Jiiiio 21, 1082. 
Among hla writings are j “A True Kolatlon,” “A Doaorlption of New Eng- 
land,^* “General History of Virginia,” and “True Travola.”] 

Tub bA'I’tbijL of Koitsntoit ; a pebtiy bteataqbm of 

FIEBWOEICEa BY SmIXII. 

Rodolb not Icnowing how to draw tho onomio to hatboll, 
raiaad hia Annie, burning and spoyling all where ho came, and 
returned againo towards Rehrinlco in tho night; as iE ho had 
fled upon tho gonerall rumour of tho Orym-Tartava coming, 
which so inflamed tho Turkos of a happy victory, they urgod 
Jeremy against his will to follow them, llodoll seeing his plot 
foil out aa ho desired, ao ordered tho matter, that having ro- 
gained tho stroiglits, lio put his Army in ordor, that had hoono 
aiooro two dayes purauod, with contiiiuall skirmiahoa in his 
Roare, which now making head against the onemio, that fol- 
lowed with thoir whole Arraio in the best manner they could, 
was furiously charged with six thousand Hydukos, Wallachians, 
and Moldavians, led by throe Oolonolls, Ovoraall, Dubraa, and 
Caleb, to entertaine tlie timo till the rest came up j Voltus and 
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Nederspolt with their Regiments entertained them with the 
like courage, till the Zanzacke Hammesbeg, with six thousand 
more, came with a fresh charge, which Meldritch and Budem- 
dorfe, rather like enraged lions than men, so bravely en- 
oonntred, as if in them only had consisted the viotory 5 Mel- 
driLclis horse being slaine under him the Turks pressed what 
they could to have taken him prisoner, but being remounted, 
it was thought with his owne hand he slow the valiant Zan- 
zacke, Avlicreupon his troopes retyring, the two proud Bashawes, 
Aladin and Zizimraus, brought up the front of the body of 
their battell. Veltus and Nederapolt having breathed, and 
joyiiing their troopes with Becklefield and Zarvana, with sucli 
an incredible courage charged the left flancke of Ziziminus, as 
put them all in disorder, where Ziziinmua the Bashaw was 
talcen 2:)risoner, but died presently upon his wounds. leremie 
seeing now the maine battell of Rodoll advance, being thus 
constrained, like a valiant Briiice in his front of the Vantgard, 
by his example so brauoly encouraged his aouldiers, that Rodoll 
found no great assurance of the viotorie. Thus being joyned 
in this bloudy niassaore, that there was scarce ground to stand 
upon, but upon the dead carkasses, which in Icsse than an hower 
were so mingled, as if each llegiment had singled out other, — 
The admired Aladin that day did leave bohinde him a glorious 
name for his valour, whoso death many of his enemies did 
lament after the victory, vvhich at that instant fell to Rodoll, 
It was reported leremie was also slaino, but it was not so, but 
fled with the remainder of his Arniie to Moldavia, leaving five 
and twenty thousand dead in the field, of both Annies. And 
thus Rodoll was seated ngaiiie in Jus Soueraignty, and Walla- 
cMa became subject to the Emperoiiv, 

But long ho rested not to settle his new estate, but there 
came nowes that certaino Regiments of stragling Tartars were 
foraging those parts towards Moldavia. Meldritch with thir- 
teeno thousand nieu was sent against them, but when tlxey heard 
it was the Crym-TarLar mid sonnes, with an Army of thirty 
thousand ; and leremie, that had escaped with fourteeiie or lif- 
tcQU thousand, lay in ambush for thein about Langauaw, ho 
retired towards Rotleiiton, a strong garrison for Rodoll ; but 
they wore so environod with these hellish numbers, they could 
make no groat haste for skirmishing with their scouts, forra- 
gers, and small parties that still onoountred them. But one 
night amongst the rest, having made passage through a wood, 
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with an incrodiblo expedition, cutting trees thwart each other 
to liinder their passage, in a thicke fogge early in the morning, 
unexpectedly they met two thousand loaded with pillage, and 
two or throe hundred horse and catlell 5 the most of them were 
slaiua and takon prisoners, who told them where leremie lay in 
the passage, expecting the Orym-Tnrtar that was not farre from 
him. Meldritoh intending to make his passage perforce, was 
advised of a pretty stratagem by the English Smith, which 
presently he thus aooomiilished ; for having accommodated two 
or three hundred trmicks with wilde Are, upon the heads of 
lances, and charging tho enemie in the night, gave fire to the 
trunoks, which blazed forth such flames and sparkles, that it so 
amazed not onoly tlieir horses but their foot also, that by the 
ineaiies of this flaming encounter, their owno horses timed 
tailea with suoh fury, as by their violence overthrow loremy 
and his Army, without any loss© at all to speak of to Moldritoh. 
But of this vootory long they triumplied not j for boing within 
three leagues of Kottenfcon, th© Tartar with neere forty thou- 
sand so beset them, that they must either fight, or be cut in 
peeoes flying. Here Busca and tho Emperour had their desire 5 
for the Sumie no sooner displayed liia beamos, than the Tartar 
bis colours 5 wliore at midday ho stayed awhile, to see tho pas- 
sage of a tyrannicall and troaolierous imposture, till the earth 
did blush with the hloud of houosty, that the Sunne for shame 
did hide himselfe from so monstrous sight of a cowardly 
calamity. — It was a most brave sight to see the banners and 
eusignos streaming in the airo, the glittering of Armour, tho 
variety of colours, the motion of pluinos, tho forrests of lances, 
and tho thioknosso of shorter weapons, till llio silent expedition 
of the bloudy blast from the murdering Ordnance, whose roar- 
ing voice is not so eoono hoard, as folb by the aymod at object, 
which made among tliom a most lainontablo slaughter. 


The names on the ENanrsn that were slaine in the 

TlATTELL OF RoTTBNTON; AND HOW CapTAINE SMITH 
IS TAKEN PRISONER AND SOLD FOR A SLAVE. 

In the valley of Voristhome, betwixt the riuer of Alius, 
and the mountaine of Rottouton, was this hloudy encounter, 
whore tho most of tho dearest friends of tho noble Trinco 
Sigisraundus perished. Meldritoh having ordered his eleven 
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thousand iu the best manner he could, at the foot of the 
mountaine upon hia flanoka, and before hia front, he had 
pitched sharpe stakes, their heads hardened in the hre, and 
bent against the enemie, as three battalion of Pilces, amongst 
the which also there was digged many small holes. Amongst 
those stakes was ranged his footmen, that upon the charge was 
to retire, as there was occasion. The Tartar having ordered 
his 40000, for hia beat advantage, appointed Mnstapha Basliaw 
to beginne the battelh with a generall shout, all their Enslgnea 
displaying, Drummes beating. Trumpets and Howboyes sound- 
ing. Nedei'spolfc and Mavazo ■with their Regiments of horse 
most valiantly encountred, and forced them to retire; the 
Tartar Begolgi with his Squadrons, dai’kening the skies with 
their flights of numbevloss arrowes, who was as bravely en- 
countred by Veltua and Oberwin, which bloudie slaughter con- 
tinued more than an hoire, till the matchkesse multitude of the 
Tartars so increased, that they retired within their Squadrons 
of stakes as was directed. The bloudy Tartar, as scorning he 
should stay so long for the victorie, with his massie troopes 
prosecuted the charge : but it was a wonder to see how horse 
and man came to the ground among the stakes, whose dis- 
ordered troopes were so mangled, that the Christiana •with, a 
loud shout oryed Victoria; and with five or six holdpieoea, 
planted upon the rising of a mountaine, did much hurt to the 
enemy that still continued the hattell with that furie, that 
Moldi’ilch seeing there was no possihilitie long to prevaile, 
joyned his small troopes in one body, resolved directly to make 
bis passage or die in the conclusion : and thus in grossa gave 
a general charge, and for more than halt an honre made his 
way plaine before him, till the maine battel of the Oi’yin- 
Tartar with two Regiments of Tm-kes and Janizaries so over- 
matched them, that they wore overbhrowen. The night ap- 
proaching, the Earle, with some tliirteene or fourteene hundred 
horse, swamme the Rivor, some were drowned, all the rest 
slaine or taken prisoners : And thus in this bloudy field, neere 
80000. lay, some hoadlesse, armlesse, and leglesse, all cut and 
miragled 5 where breathing their last, they gave tins knowledge 
to the world, tliat for the lives of so few, the Crym- Tartar never 
paid dearer. But now the Oountroyes of Transilvania and 
Wallaoiiia, (aub]'ooted to the Eniperour) and Sigismundus that 
bravo Prince his subject and Pensioner, the most of his Ro- 
bilitio, hvavo Captaines and Souldiers, became a prey to the 
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cruell devouring Turk© ; wlioi’o had tke Emperour been aa 
ready to have assisted him, and those three Arniiea led by 
thieo such worthy Captainoa, aa Michael, Busca, and Hirnselfe, 
and had those three Armies joyned together against the Tiirke, 
let all men judge, how liappio it might have beeno for all 
Chriaten^lomo ; and have either regained Bulgaria, or at least 
have beat him out of Hungaria, where hoe hath taken much 
more from the Emperour, than hath the Emperour from 
Transilvania. 

In this dismall battell, where Noderspolt, Veltu.s, Zarvaiia, 
Mavazo, Bavoll, and many otlior Earles, Barons, Colonels, 
Captainos, bravo gentlemen, and Souldiers wore slainc. . . . 
Grivo mee leave to rejnembor tho names of our o\rno Country- 
men with him in those exploits, that as resolutely as tho best 
in the defence of Christ and hia Gospell, ended their dayes, as 
Baskerfiold, Hardwicko, Thomas Milemor, Kobort Mullinoux, 
Thomas Bishop, Francis Compton, George Davison, Nicholas 
Williams, and one John a Soot, did what men could doe, and 
wlien they could doe no more, loft their bodies in testimonio of 
their mijides; only Ensigno Caidoton and Sergeant Robinson 
escaped : but Smith among tho slaughtered dead bodies, and 
many a gasping soulo, with toilo and wounds lay groaning 
among tho rest, till being found by tho Pillagers lieo was able 
to live, and perceiving by liis armor and habit, his ransomo 
might bo bettor to them than his death, they led him prisoner 
with many others ; well they used liim till liis wounds woro 
cured, and at Axopolis they wore all sold for slaves, lilco boasts 
in a market-place, whore ovorio Merchant, viewing their limbs 
and wounds, caused other slaves to struggle with them, to trio 
their strongtli, heo fell to Die share of Bashaw Bogall, who sonb 
him forthwith to Adrinopolia, so for Conalantinoplo to his 
faii'O Mistresso for a slave. By twontio and twontio chained 
by the nookos, they marched in file to this groat Citio, where 
they woro delivered to their several Masters, and ho to tho 
young Charalza Tragabigzanila. 

How Captahtb Smith w^as sent prtsonrr tiiobow titid 
BijAoki!! anu Disbar AO ciA Sra in T’AiiTAarA; tub db- 

SOUIPTION OP THOSE BeAS, AND HIS USAGB. 

This Noble Gentlewoman tooke soiuetimo occasion to show 
him to some friends, or rather to spoako with him, booauso shoo 
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could speake Italian, would feigue her aelfe sick when she 
should goa to the Banians, or weepe over the graves, to know 
how Bogall tooke him prisoner ; and if he were as the Bashaw 
writ to her, a Bohemian Lord conquered by his hand, as hee 
liad many others, which ere long hee would present her, whose 
ransoines should adorne her with the glorie of his conquests. 

But when eho heard him protest he knew no such matter, 
nor over saw Bogall till he bought him at Axopolis, and that liee 
was an English-man, onely by his adventures made a Captaine 
in those Gountreyea. To trio the truth, shee found means to 
finde out many could speake English, French, Dutch, and Ital- 
ian, to whom relating most pari of these former passages he 
thought necessarie, which they so lionestly reported to her, she 
tooke (as it seemed) much compassion on him ; hut having no 
use for him, lest her mother should sell him, she sent him to her 
brother, the Tymor Bashaw of Nalbrits, in the Countrey of 
Gambia, a Province in Tartnria, 

Here now let us remember his passing in this speculative 
course from Gonstantiuople by Sander, Screvye, Panasaa, Musa, 
Lastilla, to Varna, an ancient Citie upon the Blacke Dea. In 
all which journey, having little more lihertio, than his eyes 
judgment since his captivitio, he might see the Townes with 
their short Towers, and a most plaino, fertile, and delicate 
Oountrey, especially that most admired place of Greece, now 
called Itomania, but from Varna, nothing but the Blacke Sea 
Avator, till ho came to the two Capes of Taur and Pergilos, 
Avhere hee passed the Straiglit of Niger, which (as he conjec- 
tured) is some ten leagues long, and three broad, betwixt Wo 
low lands, the Ohannoll is deope, hut at the entrance of the 
Sea Dissabacoa, there are many great Osieshoulcls, and many 
groat blacke rockes, which the Tui’kes said were trees, weeds, 
and mud, thi'owen from the in-land Gountryes, by the inunda- 
tions and violence of the Current, and cast there by the Eddy. 
They sayled by many Ioav lies, and saw many more of those 
muddy rookes, and nothing else, hut salt water, till they came 
betwixt Snsax and Curxrske, only tAvo white toAvnes at the 
onti’ance of tha rivor Bruapo appeared t In six or seven dayes 
aaile, he saw foure or live seeming strong castles of stone, with 
flat tops and battlements about them, but arriving at Gambia, 
ho Avaa (according to their custome) well used. The river was 
there more than lialfo a mile broad. The Ottstle was of a 
large oirouuiforence, fotirteeno or fifteene foot thick, in, tlie 
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foundation some six foot from the wall, is a Pallizado, and tlien 
a ditch of about fortio foot broad full of water. On the west 
side of it ia a Towue all of low flat houses, which as ho con- 
ceived could bee of no great strength, yet it kcopes all them 
barbarous Countreyes about it in admiration and subjection. 
After bo had stayed there three clays, it was two c^^os more 
before hia guides brought him to Nalbrits, whore the Tymor 
then was resident, in a groat vast slonio Oastlo with many great 
Courts about it, environed with high stone wals, whore was 
quartered their Arines, whon they first subjeetod those Coun- 
treyos, which only live to labour for those tyrannioall Turkos, 

To Ixer uiikinde brother, this kindo ladio writ so much for 
his good usage, that heo halfe suspoolod, as much as sho in- 
tended; for shoo told him, ho should ihoro but sojourno to learno 
the language, and what it was to bo a Turko, till time made her 
Master of her selfe. But tho Tymor her brother divortod all 
this to the worst of orneltio, for within an houro after his 
arrivall, ho caused hia Drub-mau to strip him naked, and shavo 
his head and beard so bare as his hand, a groat ring of iron, 
with a long stalke bowed like a. sickle, rivettod about his nooklo, 
and a coat made of Vlgi'ios hniro, guardod about with a poooo 
of undreat skiiiue, T’horo wore many inoro Christian slaves, 
and noore an hundred Forsados of Turkos and Moores, and he 
being the last, was slave of slaves to them all. Among theso 
slavish fortunes there was no gi'oat choice ; for tho host was 
BO bad, a dog could hardly have lived to onduro, aaid yot for all 
their paines and labours no moro regarded than a boast, 

This Tubkbs tnisT; titm Si^Aves dhoi'; this attiiwo oE this 

TAKlAbS; AND MANNBR OX^’ WA11BE,S AND IlELialONS, 

ETO. 

The Tymor and his frionds foci upon Pillaw, which is boiled 
IlicQ and Garnancos, with little bits of mutton or Buokouos, 
which is I'oatod poocos of Horse, Bull, Vlgrio, or any bea.sl8. 
Samboysos and Muaolbits are groat dainties, and yet but round 
l>iea, full of all sorts of flesh they can got chopped with variety 
of herbs. Tlioir best drink is Ooffti, of a graino tlioy call Coava, 
boiled with water j and Sherbeoko, Avhloh is only honey anrl 
water; Mares millco, or the milko of any beast, they hold ro- 
storativo : but all tho Oomminaltie driiiko pure water. Their 
broad is mado of this Ooava, wliioh is kindo of blacko wheat, and 
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Cuakus a small "wliite seed like MilUa in Biskay : but oui com- 
mon Yiotuall, the eutrailea of Horse and Ylgries ; of this cut 
in small peeces, they will fill a great Cauldron, and being boiled 
with Cttskus, and put in great bowles in the forme of ohafRng- 
dishes, they sit round about it on the ground, after they have 
raked it thorow so oft as they please with their foule fists, the 
remainder was for the Christian slaves. Some of this broth 
they would temper with Ouskus pounded, and putting the fire 
off from the hearth, powre there a howle full, then cover it 
with ooales till it be baked, which stewed with the remainder 
of the broth, and some small peeces of flesh, was an extraordi- 
nary daintie. 

The better sort are attired like Turkes, but the plaine 
Tartar hath a blaoke sheepa skinue over his baoke, and two 
of the legs tied about his necke j the other two about hia 
middle, with another over his belly, and the legs tied in the 
like manner behinde him : then two more made like a paire of 
bases, serveth him fox' breeches ; with a little close cap to his 
skull of blaoke felt, and they use exceeding much of this felt, 
for oarpets, for bedding, for Coats, and Idols. Their houses 
are much worse than your Irish, but the In-land Oountreyes 
have none but Carts and Tents, which they ever remove from 
Countrey to Countrey, as they see occasion, driving with them 
infinite troopes of blaoke sheepe, Oattell and Vlgries, eating all 
up beiote them, as they goe. 

For the Tartars of Nagi, they have neither Towne, nor 
house, corue, nor drinkej but flesh and milke. The milke 
they keep in great skinnea like Burxacho’s, which though it 
be never so sower, it agreeth well with their strong stomaokes. 
They live all in Hordias, as doth the Crim-Tartars, three or 
foure hundred in a company, in great Carta fiffceene or sixteene 
foot broad, which is covered with small rods, wattled together 
in the forme of a birds nest turned upwards, and with the 
ashes of hones tempered with oile, Camels haire, and a clay 
they have, they lomo them so well, that no weather will pierce 
them, and yet vorie Hglit. Each Hordia hath a Murso, which 
they obey as their King. Their Gods are infinite. One or 
two thousand of those glittering white Carts drawen with 
Camels, Deere, Buis, and Vlgries, they bring round in a ring, 
whore they pitch their Oampe ; and the Murse, with his ohiefe 
alliances, are placed in the midst,— They doe much hurt when 
they can get any Stroggs, which arc great boats used upon the 
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rivei? Volga, (wliicli tlioy call Ecllo) lo tliem that dwell in tho 
Ooimtrey of Perolog, and would doe much more, were it not 
for tho Muaoovitoa Garrisons that there inhabit. 

How oAPTAiNja Smith esoai’Ed captivity; slew the 
Bashaw op Nalbhitb in Oamdta; iiis passage to 

RoSSIA, TB.AN.glIiVANjA, AND THE MIDDBST OP EuEOPB 

TO Aeeiuoa. 

All the lioim lie had ever to bo delivered from this thral- 
dorao was only tho love of Tragabigzandii, who surely was 
ignorant of his bad usago 5 for although ho liad often dohaiod 
the matter with some Christiana, that had heoiie there a long 
time slaves, they conld not findo how to make an escape, by 
any reason of possibility 5 hut God beyond mans expectation 
or iniiiginalion holpath his servants, when they least thinke of 
helpe, as it hapned to him. So long ho lived in this luisorable 
estate, as he became a thresher at a grange in a groat field, 
moro than a loagno from tho Tymors house ; tho Bashaw as 
he oft used to visit Jiis granges, visited liiin, and tooko occasion 
so to boat, spurno, and revile liiin, that forgetting all reason, 
ho boat ont the Tymors braines with his tlu-oshing bat, for 
they have no flailes ; and seeing his ostalo could bo no worse 
than it was, olotliod hiinsolfo in his ciothos, hid his body midor 
the straw, filled his knapsacko with oorno, shut tho dooros, 
inoiintod liis liorse, and ranno into the do.sart at all adventure; 
two or throe dayos thus fearfully wandring ho know not 
whither, and well it was ho mot not any to aako tho way; 
hoiiig oven as taking leavo of this misorablo world, Gid did 
direct him to tho groat way or Oastragan, as tlioy call it, 
which doth cro3.SQ tlioao largo territories, and gonovally knowuo 
among thorn by those niark.s. 

In every crossing of this groat way is planted a po.st, and 
in. it so many liobs rvitli broad ends, as thoro bo wayos, and 
every bob the liguro painted on it, that dcmongtralutli to what 
part that way leadofch; as that whicli pointoth towards tho 
Cryms Country, is marked with a lialCe Moono, if towards tho 
Goorgiims and Persia, a blacko man, full of whito spots, if 
towards Ohiaa, tlio picture of tho Siuino, if towards Muscovia, 
tho sigiio of a Orosso, if towards tho habitation of any other 
Prinoo, the figure whoroby his standard is knowno. — To his 
dying spirits thus God added some comfort in this melancholy 
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journey, wlieroin if ho Jiod met any of that wilde generation, 
they had made him their slave, or knoTving the figure engraven 
in the iron about his necke, (as all slaves have) he had beene 
sent baoke againe to his master , sixteene dayes he travelled 
in this feara and torment, after the Crosse, till he arrived 
at iEGopolis, upon the river Don, a garrison of the Muscovites. 
The governour after due examination of those his hard events, 
tooke off his irons, and so kindly used liini, he thought hini- 
selfe new risen from death, and the good Lady Oallaraata 
largely supplied all his wants. 

Smith and tun VjaaiNiA Indians. 

The Salvages having drawne from George Cassen whether 
Captaiiie Smith was gone, prosecuting that opportunity they 
followed him with 800, bowmen, conducted by the King of 
Paraavnkee, who in divisions searching the turnings of the 
river, found Hobinson and Emry by the fii’e side, those they 
shot full of arrowes and slew. Then finding the Oaptnine, as 
is said, they used the Salvage that was his guide as his sheld 
(three of them being slaine and divers other so gauld) all the 
rest would not come neere him. Thinking thus to have re- 
turned to his boat, regarding them, as he marohod, more then 
his way, slipped up to the middle in an oasio oreeke aaid his 
Salvage with him, yet durst they not come to him till being 
neoro dead with cold, he threw away his armes. Then accord- 
ing to their composition they drew him forth and led him to 
the fire, where his men wore slaine. Diligently they chafed 
hia benumbed limbs. He demanding for their Captaine, they 
allowed him Opeohankanough, King of Pamavnkee, to whom 
ho gave a round Ivory double compass Dyall. Much they 
marvailod at the playing of the Ply and Needle, which they 
could see so plainely, and yet not touch it, because of the 
glasBO that covered them. But when he demonstrated by that 
Glohe-liko Jewell, the roundnoase of the earth, and skies, the 
sphaaro of the Suiine, Moone, and Starres, and how tlio Sunne 
did chase the night round about the world continually ; the 
grealnosse of the Land and Sea, the diversitie of Nations, 
variotic of complexions, and how we were to them Antipodes, 
and many other such like matters, they all stood as amazed 
with admiration . N otwithstanding, within an houte after they 
tyed him to a tree, and as many as could stand about him pro- 
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pared to shoot him, hut the King holding up the Compass in 
hifl hand, they all laid dotvne their Bowes and Arrowes, and 
in a triumphant manner led him to Orapaks, where he was 
after their manner kindly feasted, and well used. 

Their order in couduoting him was this; Drawing them- 
selves all in fyle, the King in the middest had all their Peecos 
and Swords borne before him. Cnptaine Smith was led after 
him by three great Salvages, holding him fast hy each arme : 
and on each side six went in fyle with their Arrowes nocked. 
But arriving at the Towne (which was hut onoly thirtie or 
fortie hunting houses made of Mats, Avhich they remove as 
they please, ns wo our tents) nil the womon and children star- 
ing to behold him, the souldiera first all in fyle performed the 
forme of a Bissom so well as could be ; aud on each flanke, 
oflloers as Serieants to see thorn keope their orders. A good 
time they continued this exercise, and then cast themselves in 
a ring, dauncing in such sevorall Postures, and singing and 
yelling out such hellish notes and aoroeohos ; being strangely 
painted, every one his quiver of Arrowes, and at Jiis baoko a 
club ; on his armo a Fox or an Otters sliinne, or some such 
matter for his vambraco; their heads and shoulders painted 
red, with Oylo and Pooonos mingled together, which 8oarlol- 
like colour made an exceeding handsome show, his Bow in his 
hand, and the skinno of a Bird witli her wings abroad dryad, 
tyod’ou his head, a peece of coppor, a wliita shell, a long feather, 
with a small rattle growing at tlio taylos of thoir simks tyed to 
it, or some such like toy. All this while Smith and the King 
stood in tho middest guarded, ns before is said, and after three 
danoos they all departed. Smith thoy conducted to a long 
house, whore thirtie or fortie tall followos did guard him, and 
ore long more bread and venison was brought him then would 
havosGrvodtwontio men, I thinkohis stomaoko at that time was 
not very good} what he loft thoy put in baskets and tyed oyor 
his head. About midnight they set tho inoato againo boforo 
him, all this time not one of them would eato a bit with him, 
till the next morning thoy brought him as much more, and 
then did they eato all the old, and rosorvod tlio now as thoy 
had dono Iho other, which made him thinke thoy would fat 
him to oat him. Yet in this dosperato estate to clofond him 
from tho cold, one Maocassater brought him his gowno, in 
requitall of soino beads and toyos Smith had given him at his 
first arrivall in Virginia. 




From a painting hy Henry Bieuckner 
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Two dayoa after a man would have slaine him (but that the 
guard prevented it) for the death of his sonne, to whom they 
condiotod him to recover the poore man then breathing his last. 
Smith told them that at James towne he had a water would 
doe it, if they would let him fetch it, but they would not per- 
mit that ; but made all the preparations they could to assault 
James towne, craving his advice, and for recompence he should 
have life, lihertie, land, and women. In part of a Table boolie 
ho writ Ilia ininde to them at the Tort, what intended, how they 
should follow that direction to affright the messengers, and 
without faylo send him suoh things ns he writ for. And an 
Inventory with them. The diffioultie and danger, he told the 
Salvages, of the Mines, great gunnes, and other Engins exceed- 
ingly affrighted them, yet according to his request they went 
to James towne, in as bitter weather ns could be of frost and 
snow, and within throe dayea returned with an answer. 

But when they came to James towne, seeing jnen sally out 
as he had told them they would, they fled ; yet in the night 
they came againe to the same place -where he had told them 
they ahoulcl roooivo an nnawor, and such things as he had prom- 
isod them, which thoy found accordingly, and -with which they 
roUu'iied with no siuall expedition, to the wonder of tliem all 
that hoard it, that he could either divine, or the paper could 
spoake : then thoy led him to the Youthtanunds, the Matta- 
panionts, the Payaukalauka, tho Nautnughtacuiids, and Onaw- 
maiiiouta, upon the rivers of Rapahaniclc, and Patawomek, over 
all those rivers, and baoke againo by clivers other severall Na- 
tions, to tho Kings habitation at Pamavnlcce, where thoy enter- 
tained Mm with most strange and fearefull Ooniurations j 

As if noare led to lioll, 

Amongst the Devils to dwell. 

Not long after, early in a morning a great fu*e was made in 
a long house, and a mat spi’ead on tho one side, as on the other ; 
on tliQ one they caused him to sit, and all the guard went out 
of tho house, and presently came skipping in a great grim fel- 
low, all painted over with coale, mingled with oylo ; and many 
Suakos aud Wesels skins stuftod with mosse. and all their tayles 
tyod logethor, so as they mot on the crowne of his head in a 
tassoll } and round about tho tassell was as a Coronet of feathers, 
the skins hanging round about his head, baoke, and shoulders, 
and in a manner covered his face j with a hoUisb voyoo and a 
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rattle in his hand. With most strange gestiuns and paasiona 
he began his invocation, and environed the fire with a circle of 
meale ; which done, three more such like dovila came rushing 
in with the lite antique trioka, painted halfe blacke, halfe red : 
but all their eyes were painted wliite, and some rod stroakes 
like Mutohato’s, along their oheekes ; round about him those 
fiends daunced a pretty while, and then came in three more as 
ugly ns the rest ; with red eyes, and white stroakes over their 
blacke faoea, at last they all sat downe right against him j tliree 
of them on the one hand of the ohiefo Priest, and three on the 
other. TJien all with their rattles began a .song, which ended, 
the ohiefe Pi'iost layd downe five wheat comes : then strayning 
his arines and hands with such violence that he sweat, and his 
voynes swelled, ho began a short Oration: at the conclusion 
they all gave a short groane ; and then layd downe three graines 
more. After that, began their song agaiue, and then another 
Oration, ever laying downe so many cornea as before, til they 
had twice iucirculed tho fire ; that done, they tooke a bunch 
of little stickes prepared for that purpose, continuing still their 
devotion, and at tho end of every song and Oration, they layd 
downo a sticke betwixt tho divisions of Come. Till niglit, 
neither he nor they did either eato or dvinke, and then they 
feasted merrily, with the host provisions tliey could make. 
Three dayes they used this Ceremony ; tho meaning wlioroof 
they told him, was to know if lie intended them well or no. 
The circle of inoalo signified their Country, ilie circles of oorne 
the bounds of tho Sea ; and tho stickes his Country. Tiioy 
imagined the world to be flat and round, like a trencher, and 
they in. tho middost. After this they brought him a baggo of 
gunpowder, which they carefully preserved till the next spring, 
to plant as tliey did their coruo ; because they would he ao- 
quainted with the nature of that soedo. Opitohapam tho Kings 
brother invited him to hia house, whore, with as many plattora 
of bread, foule, and wild boosts as did inviron him, ho bid liim 
wollcomo j but not any of them would eato a bit with him, hut 
put tq} all the remainder in Baskets. At liis roturno to Opo- 
chancanoughs, all the Kings women, and their children, ilockotl 
about him for their parts, as a duo by Custoine, to bo worry 
with such fragments. 

hut his waking mind in hydoous dreames did oft see wondrous shapes 
Of bodies strange, and huge in growth, and of stupendious makoa. 
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At last they brought him to Meronocomoco, where was 
Powhatan their Emperor, Hero more than two hundred of 
those grim Courtiers stood wondering at hiiUj as he had beene 
a monster 5 till Powhatan and hia trayne had put themselves 
in their greatest braveries. Before a fire upon a seat like a 
bedated, ho sat covered with a great robe, made of Rarowcun 
stinnes, and all tho tayles hanging by. On either hand did sit 
a young wench of 18 or 19 yeares, and along on each side the 
house, two rowes of men, and behind them as many women, with 
all their heads and shoulders painted red; many of their ]^ead 3 
bedecked with the white downe of Birds ; but every one with 
something : and a great cliayne of white heads about their 
necks. At his entrance before the King, all the people gave a 
great shout. The Queeue of Apparaatuck was appointed to 
bring him water to wash hia hands, and another brought him 
a hunch of feathers, in stead of a Towell to dry them : having 
feasted him after their best barbarous manner they could, a 
long consultation was lield, bub the conclusion was, two great 
stones were brought before Powhatan : then as many aa could 
layd hands on him, dragged him to them, and thereon laid lus 
head, and being ready with their clubs, to beat© out his brainea, 
Pocahontas the Kings dearosb daughter, when no intreaty could 
prevaile, got his head in her arms, and laid her owno upon his 
to save him from death : whereat tho Emperour was contented 
ho should live to make him hatchets, and her bells, beads, and 
copper; for they thought him as well of all ocoupationa as 
tlieraselves. For the King himselfe will make his owne robes, 
shooos, bowes, ar rowes, pots; plant, hunt, or doe any thing so 
well as the rest. 

They say ho bore a pleasant shew, 

But sure his heart was sad. 

For who can pleasant be, and rest, 

That lives in feare and dread. 

Aud having life suspeoted, doth 
It still suspected lead. 

Two dayes after, Powhatan having disguised himselfe in the 
most fearfullest manner he could, caused Capt. Smith to be 
brought forth to a great house in the woods, and there upon a 
mat by tlie fire to be left alone. Nob long after from behinde 
a mat that divided the liouse, was made the most dolefullest 
noyso he ever hoard; then Powhatan more like a devill then 
a man, with some two hundred more as blaeke as himselfe, came 
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unto him and told him now they were friends, and presently ho 
should goe to James towne, to send him two great gunnes, and 
a gryndsLone, for whioh ho should give him tho Country of 
Oapahowosick, and for over esteeme him as his sonne Nanta- 
q^uotid. So to James towne with 12 guides Powhatan sent him. 
That niglit they q^uartered in the woods, he still expecting (as 
ho had done all this long time of his imprisonment) every 
houre to bo put to one death or other : for all thoir feasting. 
But alinightie God (by his divine providence) had mollified the 
hearts of those storno Barbarians with compassion. TIio next 
morning betimes they oame to the fi'ort, where Smith having 
used tho Salvages with what kinduesse he could, ho showed 
Rawhunt, Powhatans trusty servant, two demi-Culvorings and 
a mill-stone to carry Powhatan: they found thorn somewhat 
too hoavie } but when they did see him discharge them, being 
loaded with stones, among the boughs of a great tree loaded 
with laiokles, the yoe and branohoa came so tumbling downs, 
that the poore Salvages ran away haUo dead with feave. But 
at last wo regained some conference with thorn, and gave them 
such toyes; and sent to Powhatan, his women, and children 
such presents, and gavo them in genorall full content. Now in 
James Towne they were all in oombuslioii, tlio strongest pre- 
pai'ing once more to run away with the Pinnace ; whioh with 
tho hazzard of his life, with Sakro falcon and iniiskot shot, 
Smith forced now the third time to stay or sinko. ,Somo no 
bettor then they should be, had plotted with tho President, tho 
next day to havo put him to death by tho Loviticall law, for 
the lives of Robiiison and Emx-y, protending tho fault was his 
that had led them to their ends ; but ho quickly tooko such 
order with such Lawyers, that ho layd them by the hoolos till 
he Bont eojue of them prisonora for England. Now ever once 
in loure or five dayos, Pocahontas with her attendants brought 
him so much provision, that saved many of thoir lives, tliat els 
for all this had starved with hunger, 

Tho next night being lodged at iCoooughtan 5 six or soavon 
dayes the oxtroanio wiiido, rayne, frost and snow caused U 8 to 
keepe Glirlgtinas among tho Salvages, whore we wore never 
more merry, nor fed on more plentio of good Oyslovs, Pish, 
Flesli, Wild foule, and good broad j nor nover ])ad hotter fires 
in England, then in tho dry sinoaky houses of Kecoughtan : hut 
departing thence, when wo found no houses we wore not oixri- 
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ous in any weather to lye three or foure nights together under 
the trees by a fire, as formerly is sayd. An hundred fortie 
eight follies the President, Anthony Bagnall, and Serieant 
Pising did kill at three shoots. At Kiskiaok the frost and con- 
trary "winds forced us three or foure dayes also (to suppresse the 
insolenoy of those proud Salvages) to quarter in their houses, 
yet guard our Barge, and cause them give us what we "wanted j 
though "we "wore but twelve and himaelfe, yet-we never "wanted 
shelter where we found any houses. The 12 of January we ar- 
rived at 'W'ero'wooo"mooo, where the river was frozen neare halfe 
a myle from the shore ; but to neglect no time, the President 
with his Barge so far had approached by breaking the ice, as the 
ebbe left him. amongst those oasie 8houl6a,yet rather then to lye 
there frozen to death, hy his owne example he taught them to 
march neere middle deepe, a flight shot through this muddy 
frozen, case. When the Barge floated, he appoynted two or 
three to returne hex aboord the Pinnace. — Where for want of 
"Water in melting the ice, they made fresh water, for the river 
there "U'as salt. But in this march Mr. Russell, (whom none 
could perswade to stay behinde) being somew-hat ill, and ex- 
ceeding heavie, so overtoyled himselfe as the rest bad much 
adoe (ore ha got ashore) "to regaine life into bis dead bonummed 
spirits. Quartering in the next houses we found, we sent to 
Powhatan for provision, who sent us plontie of bread, Turkies, 
and Venison j the next day having feasted us after bis ordinary 
manner, ho began to aske us "when we would he gone : fayning 
he sent not for us, neither liad he any come j and his people 
much lease : yet for fortie swords he "would procure "us fortie 
Baskota. The President shewing him the men there present 
that brought him the message and conditions, asked Powhatan 
how it ohanoed ho became so forgetfull ; thereat the King con- 
cluded the matter with a merry laughter, asking for oui' Com- 
modities, but none he liked without gunnes and swords, valu- 
ing a Basket of Oorne more precious than a Basket of Copper j 
saying he could rate his Come, but not the Copper. 

Oaptaiue Smith seeing the intent o£ this subtill Salvage 
began to deale with him after this manner, “Powhatan, 
though I had many courses to have made my provision, yet 
belooving your promises to sujjply my wants, I neglected all to 
satisfle your desire ; and to testifle my love, I sent you my men 
for your building, neglecting mine owne. What your people 
had you have ingrossed, forbidding them our trade : and now 
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70U tlunko by coiiauming the time, wo shall oonaumo foi' want, 
not having to fulfill your strange deniancls. As for swords and 
guniis, I told you long agoo I had none to spare, and you must 
know those I have can kecpe nio from want: yet steale or 
wj’Ojjg yon I will Jiot, nor dissolve tliat friendship we have 
mutually promised, except you constraine me by our bad usage.” 

The King having attentively listened to this Discourse, 
promised that both he and his Country would spare him what 
ho could, the which witliin two dayes they should receive. 
“Yet Captnino Smith,” sayth the King, “some doubt I have 
of youi’ comming liither, that inalcos me not so kindly seeke to 
relievo yon as I would ; for many doe informo mo, your coming 
hither is not for trade, bub to invade my people, and possosso 
my Country, who dare not come to bring you Come, seeing 
you thus armed with your men. To free us of this foare, 
leave aboord your weapons, for hero they are neodlosso, wo 
being all friends, and forever Powhatans.” 

With many such discourses they spent the day, quartering 
that night in the Kings houses. The next day lie renewed 
his building, which hoe little intended should i>roceede. Per 
the Dutch men finding his plentio, and knowing our want, and 
perceiving his preparations to surpriao ns, littlo thinking we 
could escape both him and famine j (to obtaino his favour) re- 
vealed to him so muoh as they know of our estates and projoots, 
and how to prevent tlioin. One of thorn being of so groat a 
spirit, judgoinenfi, and resolution, and a Jiirol/iig tliiit was cer- 
taiue of his wages foj* his labour, and over avoII used both ho and 
lus Oountrymoii 5 that the Prosiclont know not whom better to 
tniatj and not knoAving any fitter for tliat imploymcut, liad 
sent him as a spy to disoovor Powliatana intent, then littlo 
doubting Jiia honestie, nor could over be oortaino of his villauy 
till noaro halfo a yoaro after. 

Whilst wo expected the coming in of the Country, wo 
wrangled out of tho King ten quarters of Come for a copper 
Kottell, tho which tlio Prosulout perceiving him muoh to aiToot, 
valued it at a much greater rato ; but in regard of his scarcity 
lie would accept it, provided Ave should have as muoh moro tho 
next yoaro, or els the Country of Monacan. — Wherein oaoh 
seemed Avoll contented, and Powhatan began to cxpo-stulato tho 
difference of Ponce and Warre after his manner : — 

“ Captaino Smitli, you may uudorstand that I having scone 
the death of all my pcoxfio thrice, and not any one living of 
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those three genei'catioiis but my aelfe, I Itiio^ the difference of 
Peace and W arre better then any in my Country, But aoT? I 
am old and Oi’O long must die, my brethren, namely Opitohapam, 
Opeohancanough, and Kelcataugh, my two sisters, and their 
two daughters, are distinctly each others successors, I wish 
their experience no lease than mine, and your love to them no 
lease then mine to you. But this bruit from Naiidsanmnd, 
that you are come to destroy ray Country, so much affrighteth 
all my people as they dare not visit you. What -will it availe 
you to tafee that by force you may quickly have by love, or to 
destroy them that provide you food, What can you get by 
warre, when we can hide our provisions and fly to the woods ? 
whereby you must faiuish by wronging us your friends. And 
why are you thus jealous of our loves seeing us unarmed, and 
both doe, and aro willing still to foede you, with that you 
cannot get hut by our labours ? Thinlce you I am so simple, not 
to know it is better to oate good meate, lye well, and slecpe 
quietly with my women and children, laugh and be merry with 
you, have copper, hatchets, or what I want being your friend : 
then be forced to flic from all, to lie cold in the woods, foede 
upon Aoornes, rootes, and such trash, and be so hunted by you, 
that I can neither rest, eato, nor sleepej but my tyred men 
must watch, and if a twig bub breake, every one oryeth there 
ooinmetli Caplaine Smith : tlien must I fly I know not whether : 
and thus with iniaerable feara and my raiaerahle life, leaving 
my ploasures to such youths ns you, which through your rash 
unadxrisodnosso may quickly as miserably end, for want of that 
you never know where to finde. Let this, therefore, assure 
you of our loves, and every yeai’e our friendly trade shall 
furnish you with Corno ; and now also if you would come in 
friendly manner to see us, and not thus with your guns and 
swords as to invade your foes.” To tliis subtill discourse, the 
President thus replyed : — 

“Seeing you will not rightly conceive of our words, we 
strive to make you know our thoughts by our deeds ; the vow 
I made you of my love, both my selfe and my men have kept. 
As for your promise I And it every day violated hy some of 
your subjects : yet we finding yom love and kindnesse, our 
ouatome is so far from being ungratefull, that for your sake onely 
we have curbed our thirating desire for revenge ; els had they 
knowne as well the orueltie wo use to our enemies, as our true 
love and courlesio to our friends. And I thinks your judgement. 
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sxiffloient io conceive, as well by the adventures we have under- 
taken, as by the advantage we have (by our Armes) of yours : 
that bad we intended you any hurt, long ere iliis we could have 
effected it. Your people comming to James Towne are enter- 
tained with their Bowes and Arrowoa without any exceptions } 
we esteeming it with you as it is with us, to wear our armes as 
our apparell. As for Iho. danger of our enemies, in such warros 
consist our ohiefost pleasure : for your riolies wo have no use: 
as for the nidiiig your provision, or by your flying to the 
woods, we shall not so unadvisedly starve as you conclude, 
your friendly care in that behalfe is noodlosse, for we have a 
rule to Unde beyond your knowledge.” 

Many other discourses they had, till at last they began to 
trade. But the King seeing hia will would not bo admitted as 
a law, our guard dispersed, nor oiu’ men disarmed, he (sighing) 
breathed hia minde once more in this matter, 

Oaptaiiie Smith, T never nse any Werowance so kindely 
as your selfe, yet from you I receive the least kindnesse of any. 
Captain Newport gave mo swords, copper, clothes, a bod, towels, 
or what I desired 5 ever taking what I offered him, and Avould 
send away his gunnes ^vhon I iutreatod him : none doth deny 
to lyo at my feet, or refuse to doe what I desire, but onoly youj 
of whom I can have notliiug but what yon regard not, and yet 
you will have whatsoever you demand. Caplaino Newport you 
call father, and so you call mo 5 but I see for all ns both you 
>vill doe what you list, and wo must both sooko to content you. 
But if you intend so friendly as you say, send hence your armes, 
that I may holoovo you 5 for you soo the love I bearo you doth 
cause mo thus nakedly to forgot myselfo.” 

Smith seeing this Salvage hut trifle the time to cut his 
throat, procurod the salvages to broalco tho ice, tliat Lis Boate 
might come to fetch his oorno and liimj and gave order for 
more men to como on shore, to surprise tho King, with whom 
also he but trifled the timo till his men wore landed ; and to 
koepo him from suspicion, entertained the time with tliis reply. 

“ Powhatan, you must know, ns 1 have but one God, I honour 
but one King ; and I live not horo as your subject, but as your 
friend to pleasure you with what I can. By tho gifts you 
bestow on mo, you gnino more then by trade t yet would you 
visit raoo as I doe you, you should know it is not our oustome, 
to sell our curtesies as a vendible commodity. Bring all your 
countrey with you for your guard, I will not dislike it as being 
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over jealous. But to content you, to morrow I will leave my 
armeg, and trust to your promise. I call you father indeed, and 
as a father you shall see I will love you : but the small care 
you have of such a child© caused my men perswade me to loohe 
to myselfe.” 

By this time Powhatan having knowledge his men were 
ready whilcst the ice was a breaking, with his luggage, women, 
and children, fled. Yet to avoyd suspicion, left two or three 
of the women talking with the Captatne, whilest hee secretly 
ran away, and hia men that secretly beset the house. 'Which, 
being presently discovered to Oaptaine Smith, with hia pistoll, 
sword, and target hee made such a passage among these naked 
Divela, that at his first shoot, they next him tumbled one over 
another : and the rest quickly fled some one way some another : 
so that without any hurt, onely accompanied with John Russell, 
hee obtained the corps du guard. When they perceived him 
so well escaped, and with his eighteene men (for he had no 
more with him a shore) to the utterinost of their skill they 
sought excuses to dissemble the matter: and Powhatan to 
excuse his flight and the sudden oomming of this multitude, 
sent our Oaptaine a groat bracelet and a ohaine of pearle, by an 
auoient Oratour that bespoke us to this purpose, perceiving even 
then from our Pinnace, a Barge and men departing and com' 
ming unto us. 

“Oaptaine Smith, our Werowanoe is fled, fearing your 
gunnes, and knowing when the ice was broken there would 
come more men, sent these numbers but to guard his oorne 
from stealing, that might happen without your knowledge : 
now though some bee hurt by your misprision, yet Powhatan 
is your friend and so will for ever continue. Now sinoe the 
ice is open, lie would have you send away your oorne, and if 
you would have his company, send away also your gunnes, 
which so affrighteth his people, that they dare uot come to you 
ns ho promised they should.” 

Then having provided baskets for our men to carry our 
oorne to the boats, they kindly oflieted thoir servioo to guard 
our Armes, that none should ateale them. A great many they 
were of goodly well pi’oportioned fellowes, as grim as Divels; 
yet the very sight of cooking our matches, and being to let fly, 
a few wordea caused them to leave their bowes and arrowes to 
our guard, and beare downs our come on their baokes j wee 
needed not importune thorn to make dispatch. But our Barges 
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being left on tbe oaao by the ebbe, caused ns stay till the next 
high-water, so that woe returned againe to our old quarter. 
Powhatan and his Dutoh-men bursting with desire to have the 
head of Captaine fcimilh, for if they could but kill him, they 
thought all was thoirs, neglected not any opportunity to effect 
his purpose. The Indians, with all the merry sports they could 
devise, spent the time till night: then they all returned to 
Powhatan, who nil tliis time was making ready his forces to 
surprise the house and him at supper. Notwithstanding the 
etornall all-sceing God did prevent him, and by n strange 
moanea. Por Pooaliontaa, his dearest jewoll and daughter, in 
that darko night oame through the irksoino woods, and told 
our Oaptaino great ohoaxo should ho sent us hy and hy : but 
Powhatan and all the power ho could make would after come 
kill us aU, if they that brought it could not kill us with our 
owue weapons when we wore at supper. Therefore if we would 
live shea wislied us presently to be gono. Such things as sho 
delighted in ho would havo given her : but with the toares 
running downe her ohookes, sho said she durst not bo scone 
to have any : for if Powhatan should know it, she were hut 
dead, and so shee ranne away by her eolfe as sho came. Within 
lesae thou an houro oamo eight or ten lusty fellowes, with groat 
platters of venison and other viotuall, very impovtunalo to hnvo 
us put out OUT inatohos (whoso smoko mado tliom sioko) and 
sit down to our viotuall. But tlxo Oaptaino made tliom taato 
every dish, which done lie sent some of thorn baoko to Pow- 
hatan, to hid him make haste for hco was prepared for his cora- 
ming, As for tliom lioe know they came to betray him at his 
supper s but hoe would provont them and their other intended 
villaniea ; so that they might bo gono. Not long aftor came 
more mossongers to seo what iiewos $ not long aftor them others. 
Thus wee spent tho night as vigilantly as they, till it was high- 
water, yet seemed to the salvages as friendly ns they to us t 
and that wo were so desirous to give Powhatan oontont, us 
ho requested, wee did leave him Edward Bryntoii to kill jiiin 
foulo, and tho Dutoh-mon to finish his house ; thinking at our 
roturno from Painavnkoe tho frost would bo gone, and then 
wo might flndo a better opportunity if iiooossity did occasion 
it, littlo dreaming yet of tho Dutch-raons troaohory, whoso 
humor well anted this verso : — 

Is any free, that may not live as freely ag ho list ? 

Lot us live so, then we’re os free, and bruitish as the best. 
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When the Ships departed, oil the provisions of the Store 
(but that the President had gotten) -was so rotten with the last 
Summora rayno, and eaten, with Rata and Wormes, as the Hogges 
would scarcely eate it. Yet it was the Souldiers dyet till our 
returnes, so that wo found nothing done, but our victuals spent, 
and the moat part of our tooles, and a good part of our Arjnes 
conveyed to Uie Salvages. But now casting up the Store, and 
finding sufficient till the next harvest, the fear© of starving 
was abandoned, and the company divided into tens, fifteens, 
or as the businesse required j six houres each day was spent in 
woi’he, the rest in Pastime and merry exercises, but the un- 
towardnesse of the greatest number caused the President advise 
as foUoweth. 

“Countrymen, tlie long experience of our late miseries, I 
hope is sufficient to porswade every one to a present correction 
of himselfe, and thinhe not that either my pains, nor the Ad- 
venturers purses, will ever maintaine you in idlenesse and 
sloatli. I speak© not this to you all, for divers of you I know 
deserve both honour and reward, better then is yet hore to be 
had : but the greater part must be more industrious, or starve, 
liow ever you have beone hei’etofore toUerated by the authoritie 
of the Counoell, from that I have often commanded you. You 
see now thot power resteth wholly in my self© : you must obey 
this now for a Law, that he that wiU not worlce shall not eate 
(except by sioknesse he be disabled :) for tlie labours of thirtie 
or fortie honest and industrious men shall not he consumed to 
maintaine an hundred and fiftie idle loyterers. And though 
yon prosum© the authoriti© here is hut a shadow, and that I 
dare not touch the lives of any but my owne must answer it : 
the Letters patents shall each weeke be read to you, whose Con- 
tents will tell you the Contrary. — 1 would wish you therefore 
without contempt seeke to observe these orders set downe, fox 
there are now no moro Oouncellers to protect you, nor ourhe 
my endeavours. Therefore he that offendeth, let him assuredly 
expect his due punishment.” 

He made also a Table, as a puhlioke memoriall of every 
mans deserts, to incourage the good, and with shame to epurre 
on the rest to amendment. By this many hecam© very indus- 
trious, yet more by punishment performed their businesse, fox 
all were so tasked, that there was no excuse could prevaile to 
deceive him : yet the Dutch-mens consorts so closely oonvayed 
them powder, shot, swords, and tooles, that though we could 
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lind the defect, we could not finde hy whom till it was too 
late. 

All this time the Dutch men remaining with Powhatan (who 
kindly ontevtainecl them to instruct the Salvages the use of our 
Arraes) and their consorts not following them as they expected; 
to know the cause, they sent Francis their companion, a stout 
young fellow, disguised like n Salvage, to the Glasse-bouso, a 
place in tho woods iieare a myle from James Towno j whore was 
their llendoavous for all their unsuspected villany. Fortio men 
tliey procured to lie in Ambuscado for Captaine Smith, wilo no 
sooner heard of this Duloh-man, hnb he sent to apprehend him 
(but he was gone) yet to crosso his retnrue to Powhatan, tho 
Oaptaiue presently dispatched 20. shot after him, himsolfo re« 
turning from the Ginsse-house alone. By the way he incoun- 
tred the King of Paspahegh, a most strong stout Salvage, 
whose perswasiona not being able to perswade him to his Am* 
bush, seeing him onely armed but with a faucheon, attempted 
to have shot him, but the President prevented his shooting by 
grapling with him, and the Salvages as well prevented liim from 
drawing his faucheon, and perforco bore him into the lliver to 
have drowned him. Long' they strugled in tho water, till tho 
President got such a hold on liia throat, ho had uoaro strangled 
the King ; but having drawne his faucheon to cub off his head, 
seeing how pitifully ho bogged his life, he led him prisoner to 
James Towne and put him in chaynos. 

Tile Duloh-man ere long was also brouglifc in, whoso vil- 
lany though all this time it was suspected, yet ho faynod such 
a formall excuse, that for want of lauguago Cajitaino Wiiino 
understood him not rightly, and for their dealings with Pow- 
hatan, that to save their lives they wore conetraiuod to accom- 
modate his ai’ines, of whom ho oxLroamoly complained to have 
detained them perforce, and that he made this escape witli tlio 
hajjard of liis life, and moant not to have returned, hut was onoly 
walking into tho woods to gather Walnuts. Yet for all tliis 
fairo tale, there was so small appearanoo of truth, and tiio plaiuo 
confession of Paspaliegh of iiis trechory, ho wont by tlie hoolos, 
Smith purposing to regaino tho Dutch-men by tho saving liia 
life. Tho poore Salvage did his host by his daily mosawigors 
to Powhatan, but all returned that tho Dutch-men would not 
returno, neither did Powhatan stay them ; and to bring thorn 
fiftie mylea on his mens baokes they were not able. Daily Ihifi 
Kings wives, children, and people came to visit him with pros- 
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enta, which, ho liberally bestowed to make his peace. Much 
trust they had in the Presidents promise : but the King find- 
ing Ilia guard negligent, though fettered yet escaped. Captaine 
Winne thinking to pursue him found such troupes of Salvages 
to hinder hia passage, as they exchanged many volliea of shot for 
flights of Arrowea : Captains Smith, hearing of this in return- 
ing to the Port, tooke two Salvages prisoners, called Kemps and 
Tussore, the two most exact villaines in all the Country. With 
these he sent Captaine Winne, and fiftie ohoise men, and Lieu- 
tenant Porcie, to have regained the King, and revenged this 
injury, and so had done, if they had followed hia directions, 
and beene advised with those two villaines, that would have 
betrayed both King and kindred for a peece of Copper 5 but he 
trifling away the night, the Salvages the next morning by the 
rising of the Suune braved him to come ashore to fight, a good 
time both sides let fly at other, but we heard, of no W’t, onely 
they tooke two Canowes, burnt the Kings house, and so returned 
to James towuo. 

The President fearing those Bravado’s would but incour- 
age tho Salvages, began againe liimselfe to try his conclusions, 
wliereby six or seaven were slaine, as many made prisoners. 
He burnt their houses, tooke their Boats, with all their fishing 
wires, and planted some of them at James towne for his owns 
uso, and now resolved not to cease till he had revenged him- 
sclfe of all them had injured him. But in his journey passing 
by Pnspahegli towards Ohiokahamania, the Salvages did their 
best to draw him to their Ambusoadoes; but seeing hilu re- 
gardlcsly passe their Country, all shewed themselves iix their 
bravest inannor. To try tboir valours ho could not but let 
fly, and ore he could land, they no sooner knew him, but they 
threw downe their armies and desii'ed peace. Their Orator 
was a lustic young fellow called Okaning, ivliose worthy dis- 
couro doservetli to bo remombered. And thus it was : — 

" Captaine Smith, my Master is here present in the company, 
thinldng it Capt. Winne, and not you, (of him he intended to 
have boon revenged) having never offended him. If he hatli 
offended you in escaping your imprisonment, the fishes swim, 
the foules fly, and the very beasts strive to escape the snare 
and live. Then blame not liira being a man. He would intreat 
you remember, you being a priaoiior, what paines he tooke to 
save your life, If since he liath injured you he was compelled 
to it ; but howsoever, you have revenged it with our too great 
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losse. Wo peroeivo and woll know yoii intend to destroy us, 
that are here to intreat and desire your friendship, and to enjoy 
our houses and plant our fields, of whose fruit you shall partioi- 
pato : otherwise you will have the worse by our absence ; for 
we can plant any where, though with more labour, and we know 
you cannot live if you want our harvest, and that reliofe wo 
bring you. If you promise us peace, we will l|oleeve you 5 if 
you proceed in revenge wo will abandon tlie Country.” 

Upon these toarmes the President inomiaed them peace till 
they did us injury, upon condition they should bring in pro- 
vision. Thus all departed good friends, and so continued till 
Smith left the Countrey. 

Arriving at James Towne, complaint was made to the Presi- 
dent that the Ohiokahamanians, who all this while continued 
trade and soonied our friends, by colour thereof woi'a the onoly 
theevos. And amongst other things a Pistoll being stolno and 
the thoefe fled, there was apprehended two proper young fol- 
lowes, that were brotliers, knowno to bo hia confederates. Now 
to regaine this I’istoll, tlie one was imprisoned, the other was 
sent to retnrne the Pistoll againe within twelve liouros, or hia 
brother to bo hanged. Yet tlio Prosidojit piltying the pooro 
naked Salvage in the dungeon, sent him violuall and some 
Ohnr-ooalo for a fire : ore midnight his bi’oiher returned with 
the Pistoll, but the pooro Salvage in Iho dungeon was so 
smoothored with the smoako be had made and so pitliously 
burnt, that wee found him dead. The other moat lamentably 
bewayled bis death, and broke forth into such bitter agonies, 
that the President to qxfiob him, told him that if hereafter 
they would not stoalo, ho would make Mm alive againe 5 but 
ho little thought ho could bo recovered. — Yet wo doing our 
best with Aqua vitro and Vinegor, it pleased God to restore 
him againe to life, but so drunko and affrighted, that ho seemed 
ljunatioke, the which as mucli tormoniod and grieved the otlior, 
as before to see him dond. — Of which inaladie upon promise 
of their good beliavour, iho Prosidont promised to rooovor him t 
and so caused him to be layd by a fire to aloopo, who in the 
morning having well slept, had recovered his porfoot senses, 
and thou being dressed of hia burning, and each a peooo of 
Copper given them, they went away so woll contented, bliat 
this was spread among all the Salvages for a miracle, that 
Captaiue Smith could make a man alovo that was dead. 

Another ingenuous Salvage of I*owhatans, having gotten 
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a great bag of Powder, and the bacfce of an Armour, nfc 
Werowocomooo amongst a many of bis companions, to sliew 
hia extraordinary skill, he did dry it on the baoke as he had 
seene the Souldiera at James Towne. But he dried it so long, 
they peeping over it to see his skill, it tooke fire, and blew 
him to death, and one or two more, and the rest so scorched, 
they had little pleasure to meddle any more with powder. 

Those and many other such pretty AocideniB so amazed and 
affrighted both Powhatan and all hia people, that from all 
parts with presents they desired peace : returning many stolne 
things which we never demanded nor thought ofj and after 
that, those that were token stealing, both Powhatan and his 
people liave sent them backs to James towne, to receive their 
punishment 5 and all the Countrey became absolute as free for 
US as for themselves. 
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Br JANE 6. AUSTIN, 

[Jams Goodwin AnaTiN, American novollat, waa bom In Woroeator, Mesa., 
Eobrnaty 2C, 1831 1 died In Boaton, March 80, 1604. Her books are i " Fairy 
Drenins” (1860), "Moonfolk” (1874), "Mra, Deauolmmp Brown” (1880), 
"A Namelosa Nobleman*’ (1881), "The Deaniond Hundred” (1882), “Nan- 
tucket Scraps ” (1882), “Standlsli of Standlsh" (1889), “Betty Alden” 
(1801), “Baylil Aldan’s Danghtor and Otlier Stories” (1803).] 

How Mistress Aliob Bradford introduced her Sister 
Pbisoidla Carpenter to Peymouth Sooibty, 

“ Goodman, I’ve heavy news for you j so set your mind to 
boar it as best you may.” 

“Nay, goodwifo, your ■winsome face is no herald of bad 
news, and certos, I’ll not cross the bridge until it comes in 
sight.” 

“ Well, then, since words won’t daunt you, here’s a fact, 
sir I We are to have a merrymalring, and gather all the 
young folk of tlie village, and Master Bradford will have to 
lay oE the governor’s mantle of thought and worry, that he 
may be jocund with the rest,” 

* Copyright, 1897, by Houghton, Mfflflln & Co. 
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“ Nay, then, Alice, ’tis indeed heavy news 1 ” And the gov- 
ernor pulled a long face, and looked mook miserahlo with all 
his might. “And is it a dispensation not to bo gainsaid? Is 
tliBi’o good cause that wo should submit ourselves to an afflic- 
tion that might, as it would soeni, be spared?” 

“ Well, dear, you know that my sister Pris has come ■” 

“Do you tell me sol Now tlx&re is nows in very deed I 
And how did Mistress Priscilla Carpenter roach these parts?” 

“ Now, Will ! if you torment me so, Pll e’en call in Priscilla 
Aldon to take luy part. She'll give you quip or crank, I’ll 
warrant mo.” 

“Nay, nay, wife, I’ll bo meek and good as your cosset lamb, 
so you’ll keep mo under your own hand. Como now, lot us 
meet this enemy face to face. What is it all? ” 

Alice, who, tender soul that she was, loved not even play- 
ful and mock contention, sighed a little, and folding her hands 
in her lap gently said : — 

“ It is all just ns thou ploasest. Will, but my thought was 
to call together all the young people and make a little feast to 
bring those acquainted with Pris, who, poor maid, has found 
it a trifle dull and straitened hero, after leaving her merry 
young friends in England.” 

“ Ever thinking of giving pleasure to others even at cost of 
muoir toil to thysolf, sweetheart I ” And tlio governor, placing 
a hand under his wife’s round ohin, raised her face ajid kissed 
it tenderly again and again, until the soft pink flushed to the 
roots of the fair hair. 

“ Do as thoit wilt, darling, in this and everything, and call 
upon me for what thy men and maids eaiuiot aooomplisU,” 

“Nay, I've lielp eirougli. Christian Ponii is equal to two 
women, and sister Pris herself is very notable. Then Priscilla 
Aldon will kindly put her hand to some of the dainty dishes, 
and she is a wonder at coolting, lus you know.” 

“Yes, sho proved it in — early days,” interrupted Bradford, 
the smile fading off his face. “ Had it not heeii for her skill 
in putting a savory touch to tho coarsest food, I believe some 
of our sick folk would have died, — ^I am sure Dame Brewster 
would.” 

“ Oil, you poor souls I How you suffered, and I there in 
England eating and drinking of the best, and — oh. Will, you 
should have married good dear Priscilla to reward her oaro of 
what I held ao carelessly.” 
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“Wonderful logic, madam I I should, to rewtoi’d Mistress 
Molines for her care, have married her*, when she loved another 
man, and I another woman, which latter was to thus be pun- 
ished for carelessness in a matter she knew naught about I 

And with a tender little laugh, the governor pressed an- 
othor kiss upon his wife’s smooth cheek, before he went out to 
his fields, while she flew at once to her kitchen and set the 
domestic engine tlirobbing at double quick time. Then she 
stepped up the hill to John Aldan’s house, and found Pfis- 
oilla, her morning work already done, washing and dressing 
her little Betty, while John and Jo watched the operation 
with unflagging interest. 

“ Como and help you, Alice ? I shall he gay and glad to do 
it, dear, just as soon as Betty is in her cradle, and I have told 
Mary-a-Bcoket what to do about the noon meat. John, you and 
Jo run up the hill to the captain’s, and ask Mistress Standish 
if Aliolc and Myles may come down and play with you in 
front of the governor’s house so I may keep an eye on you.” 

“ Two fiuo boys, those of Barbara’s,” said tbe governor’s 
wife, and then affectionately, “yet no fluer than your sturdy 
little knaves.” 

“ Oh, oura are well enough for little yeomen, but the cap- 
tain says his Aliok is heir to a great estate, and is a gentleman 
born I ” And the two young women laughed good-naturedly, 
while Priscilla laid her baby in the cradle, and Alice turned 
toward the door saying, “ Well, I must be at home to mind 
the maids.” 

“And I’ll bo there anon. I trust you’ve good store of 
milk and. cream. We did well enow without it for four years, 
but now we’ve had it for a wlule, one might as well he dead as 
lack it.” 

“ I’ve plenty, and butter beside, both Dutch and fresh,” 
replied Alice from outside the door, and in another ten min- 
utes the wide kitchen recently added to William Bradford’s 
liou.so on tho corner of Leydon Street and the King’s Highway, 
now called Main Street, hummed again Avith the merry sounds 
of youthful voices, of the whisking of eggs, and grinding of 
spices, and stirring of golden comi)ounds in wooden bowls, 
and chopping suet, and stoning raisins, and slicing citron, and 
tho clatter of powfcor dishes, which, by the way, with wooden 
ware wore nearly all the “ pottery ” the Pilgrims possessed, 
hypothetical teapots and china cups to the contrary ; for. 
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since we all know that tea and coffee were never heard of in 
England until about the year 1666, and the former herb •was 
sold for many years after at from ten to fifteen dollars per 
pound (Pepys in 1671 mentions it as a strange and barbaric 
beverage just introduced), it is improbable that either lea, tea* 
pot, or teacups ever reached America until after Mary Allorton, 
the last survivor of the “ Mayflower,” rested upon Burying Hill. 

All that day and part of tho next tho battle raged in the 
Bradford kitchen, for delicate appetites wore in those times 
rather a defect than a grace, and hospitality largely consisted 
in first providing groat quantities and many varieties of food, 
and then ovorprossing the guests to partake of it. An “ after- 
noon tea ” with diaphanous broad and butter, wafer calces, and 
Cambridge salts, as the only solid refreshment, would have 
seemed to Alice Bradford and her guests either a comic pre- 
tense or a niggardly insult ; and very different was the feast 
to which as many as could sat down at a very early hour of 
the evening of tho second day. 

The company was large, for in the good Old Colony fashion 
it included both married and single persons, and would, if pos- 
sible, have made no distinotions of age or position; but this 
catholicity had in. tho growth of tlio colony become impossible, 
and Mistress Bradford’s invitations were, with much soarohing 
of spirit and desire to avoid offense, confined principally to 
young persons, married and unmarried, likely to become asso- 
ciates of her sister Prisoilln, a fan-haired, swoot-lippod, and 
daintily colored lass, reproducing Dame Alice’s own early 
charms. 

“ The Brewster girls must come, although I cannot yet bo 
roconoiled to Fear’s having married Isaac Allorton, and call- 
ing herself mother to Bart, and Mary and Bomembor — groat 
grown girls ! ” oxolaimod tho hostess in consultation with her 
husband, and ho pleasantly replied ! — 

“ Oil, well, dame, wo must not hopo to guide all the world 
by our own wisdom j and cortes, if Fear’s marriage is a little 
incongruous, her sister Patience is well and fitly mated with 
Thomus Pronce. It does one good to see such a comely and 
contented pair of wedded sweethearts.” 

“True enough, Will, and your thought is a rebuke to 
mine.” 

“ Nay, wife, 'tia you that leach me to bo obaritable.” 

And tho two, ooiuo together to reap in tho glorious St. 
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Martin’s summor of their days the harvest sown amid the ohill 
tears of spring, looked in each other’s eyes wth a snril© of 
deep content. The woman was the first to set self aside, and 
cried : — 

“ Oomo, come, Sir Governor ! To business 1 Mistress All- 
erton, and her daughters^ Mary and Remember, Bartholomew, 
and the Pronces, Constanoo Hopkins with Nicholas Snow, whom 

sire will marry, the Aldons, the captain and his wife ” 

He is hardly to he ranked with the young folk, is he ? ” 

“No, doar, no move than Master Allerton, or, for that 
matter, the governor and his old wife; but there, there, no 
more waste of time, sir t Who else is to come, and who to he 
left at home ? ” 

“ Nay, wife, I’m out of my depth already and will e’en get 
back to firm land, whieh means I leave all to your disoretion. 
Call Barbara and Priscilla Alden to council, and let me know 
in lime to put on my now green doublet and hose, for I suppose 
I am to don thorn.” 

“ Indeed you are, and your ruffles and your silk stockings 
that I brought over. I will not let you live altogether in hod« 
don gray, since even the Elder goes soberly fine on holidays.” 

“Well, well, I leave it all to you, and must betake myself 
to the woods. Good-hy for a little,” 

“ Good-by, dear.” 

And as the governor with an ax on his shoulder strode 
away down Market Street and across the brook to Watson's 
Hill, Dame Alice, a kerchief over her head, once more ran up 
the hill to Priscilla Aldon’s. 

As the great gun upon the hill boomed out the sunset hour, 
and Captain Standish himself carefully covered it from the 
dews of night, Alice Bradford stood in the great lower room 
of her house and looked about her. All was done that could 
bo done to put the piece in festal array, end although the fair 
dame sighed a little at the remembrance of her stately home in 
Duke’s Place, London, with its tapestries and carvings and 
carpets and pictures, she bravely put aside the regret, and 
affeotionatoly smoothed and patted the fine damask “cubboard 
cloth ” covering tlio lower’ shelf of the sideboard, or, as she 
called it, the “buffet,” at one side of the room, and placed and 
replaced the preoious properties set out thereon ; — 

A silver wine oup, a porringer that had been her mother’s, 
nine silver teaspoons, and, crown of all, four genuine Venetian 
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wineglasses, tall and twisted of stern, gold-threaded and trans- 
lucent of bowl, fragile and dainty of shape, and yet, like their 
sa dainty owner, brave to make the pilgrimage from the homo 
of luxury and art to the wildorncsa, whore a shelter from tlm 
weather ami a aoant supply of the ooarsoafe food was nil to bo 
hoped for. 

But Dame Bradford, fiiigoring hor Vonico glasses, and softly 
smiling at tho touch, inurinured to horself and to thorn, “ ’I’is 
our exceeding gain.” 

“ What, Elsio, not dressed 1 ” cried Prisoilla Oarpenlor’s 
blitlio voice, as that young lady, running down the stairs lead- 
ing to her littlo loft chamber, in-esontod herself to her sister’s 
inspection with a smilo of cojisoious deserving. 

“ My word, Pris, but you arc fine I ” exclaimed Dame Alioo, 
examining with an air of unwilling admiration tho young girl’s 
gay apparel and ornaments. It was indeed a pretty dress, eon- 
sisbing of a petticoat of oxatnoisie satin, quilted in an elaborato 
pattern of flowers, leaves, and birds j an open skirt of brocade 
turned back from the front, and caught high upon the hips 
with great bunolios of cramoisio ribbons 5 a “ waistcoat ” of tho 
satin, and a little open jacket of tho brocade, Around the soft 
wliito throat of the wearer was loosely Icjiottod a siitiu cravat 
of tho satno dull rod tint with tho skirt, edged witli a deep 
laoo, upon which Alice Bradford at onoo laid a praobicod flngox, 

“Pris, that jabot ia of Vonico I Whoro did you 
got it?” 

“ Ah I That was a present froni' ” 

“ Well, from whom ? ” 

“Nay, never look so cross on’t, iny lady sister 1 Might 
not I liavo a sweetheart as well ns you ? ” 

“ Priscilla, I’m glad you’re horo rather than with those gay 
friends of yours in London. I siippoao Lady Judith Oarr or 
her daughters gave you those olotlioa, did they not?” 

“Well, I earned thorn liard onough putting up with all my 
lady’s humors and the girls’ jealous fancies,” pouted Pris. “ I 
was glad enough when you and brother Will wrote and offered 
mo a home, • — not but what Lady Judith was good to mo and 
called me hei' dauglitor ; but, Hisio, ’twas not they who gave 
mo the laced cravat, ’twas — ’twas • — ~ ” 

“Well, out with it, littlo sister I Who was it, if not our 
mother’s old friend ? ” 

“ Why, Elsio, ’twas a noble gontlomnn that I mot with them 
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down afc Batli, and — sister — ' he is coming over hdre to marry 
nie right soon.” 

“Nay, then, but that's news indeed I And what may be his 
name, pet? ” 

“ Sir Christopher Gardiner, and he’s a Knight of the Holy 
Sopiiloher.” 

And Pris, fondling the lace of her cravat, smiled proudly 
into iier sister’s aatonishod face ; but before either could speak, 
Barbara Stiindish and Priscilla Alden appeared at the open 
door, tlio latter exclaiming in her blithe voice ; — 

“Wlml, Alice, still in your workaday Icirtlol Barbara 
and I critno thus betimes to boo if aught remained that we 
might do before the folk gather.” 

“Thank you, botlij I — I — nay, then, I’m a little put 
about, dear friends; I hardly know, — well, well I Priscilla 
Carpenter, come you into my bedroom and help me do on my 
olothos, and if you two will look about and sea what is ready 
and what is lacking, I shall be more than grateful. Come, 
Pris I " 

“Something has chanced more than we know about!" 
suggested Priscilla Alden, es the bedroom door closed behind 
the sisters. 

“ Likoly. But ’tis their affair and not oiu‘s,” replied Barbara, 
q^uiotly, “Now lot 'us soo, Would you set open the case 
holding the twelve ivory-handled knives?” 

“ Yos, Ihoy're a rarity, and some of the folk may not have 
aeon them. Alice says that in London they put a knife to 
ovory man’s trencher now, and nobody uses his own sheatli 
knife as has boon the wont.” 

“ You toll mo 80 I Well, one knife’s enough for Myles atid 
mo, yes, and the boys to boot. But then I cut the meat in 
morsols, find spread the bread, with butter, or ever* it goes on 
the table.” 

“Of coui’Bo 1 so we all do, I suppose. Well there, all is 
roody now, and hero come the folk ; there s Patty Brewster, 
or Pnticnoo Pronco as she must now he called, and along with 
her Fear Allorton and Remember and Mary— her daughters 
indeed I Marry come up I I might have had Isaac Allerton 

for myself, hut ” ^ i , c >» 

“And there is Ooiistanoe Hopkins, and Niohelas Snow, 
intarrupfcsd Barbara, who was a deadly fee to gossip, “and 
John and Eliaaboth Howland ; then there's Stephen Peaa with 
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Betsey Bing, tvnd Edward Bangs and Lyddy Hloka, and Mary 
Warrou and Robert Bartlett, three pair of sweethearts together, 
and here they all are at the door.” 

Blit as the more lively Prisoilla ran to open it, the governor’s 
hearty voice was heard without, crying ; — 

“Welcome! Welcome, friends I I was called out for a 
moment, but have oorao homo just in tho nick of time and 
hvonght the captain with me,” 

“ Now I do hope Myles has put on his ruff, and his other 
doublet that I laid out,” miumured Barbara in Prisoilla’s oar. 
“When the governor and ho gob together, the world’s woll 
lost for both of them,” 

“Nay, he’s all right, and a right proper man, as ho always 
was,” returned Priscilla, with a quick glance at tho square 
figure and oomuianding head of llie Captain of Plymouth, a.s 
he entered the room and smiled in courtly fashion at Damo 
Bradford’s grooting. 

“And bore’s your John, a head and shoulders above all 
tho rest,” added Barbara, good-naturedly, as Aldon, tho Saxon 
giant, strode into tho room and looked fondly across it at his 
wife. 

Another half hour and all wei’o gathered about tho threo 
long tables improvised from boards and barrels, but all covered 
with tlio fine napory brought from Holland by Alice Bradford, 
who had tho truo liousowifo’s lovo of elegant damask, and duv" 
ing Edward Southworlh’s lifo was able to indulge it, laying 
up suoh storo of tablo damask, of fino Holland “ pillowbors,” 
and “oubboard cloths,” towols of Holland, of dowlas, and of 
lockorum, and shoots of various qualities from “fine Holland ” 
to tow (tho lattor probably spun and wovon at homo), that tho 
inventory of ber personal cstalo is os good reading to her 
descendants as a cookery book to a hungry man. 

Plenty of tronohors both of powlor and wood lined tho 
table, and by oach lay a napkin and a spoon, but neither knives 
nor forks, the lattor implomonts not having yot boon invontod, 
except in tho ahapo of a powerful tridont to lift tho boilod boof 
from the kettle, while tablo knivos, as Prisoilla Aldon had inti- 
inalod, wore still regarded os envious impleuionts of oxtvomo 
luxury. A knife of a different order, soniotiines a olash knifo, 
aoraotimoa a sheath knife, or oven a dagger, was generally car- 
ried by each man, and used upon certain de TnUtanoOt 

suoh as boar’s head, a roasted poaoook, a ahapo of brawn, a 
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powdored and cloved and browned ham, or such other triumphs 
of the culinary art as must be served whole. 

Such dishes were carried around the table, and every guest, 
talcing hold of the morsel he coveted with his napkin, sliced 
it off with his own knife, displaying the elegance of his table 
manners by the skill with which ho did it. But as saffron was 
a favorite condiment of the day, and pearline was not yet in- 
vonlocl, one sighs in contemplating the condition of these nap- 
kins, and ceases to wonder at tho store of them laid up by 
tlu'ifty housokoopors. 

Ordinarily, however, the meat avas divided into morsels 
before appearing on tho table, and thus was easily managed 
with tho spoon,— or with tho fingers. 

liotwoon each two plates stood a pewter or wooden basin 
of clam chowder, proparocl by Priscilla Alden, who was held in 
I’lymouth to possess a magic touch for this and several other 
dislies. 

Prom tlieso each guest trausiorrod a portion to his oAvn 
plato, except when two supped merrily fi'om the same bowl in 
token of friendly intimacy. Tlus first course finished and the 
bowls roniovod, all oyoa turned upon the governor, who rose in 
his place at tho head of the principal table, where were gath- 
ered tho more imiJortant guests, and, looking affectionately up 
and down tho board, said : — 

“ffrionds, it hardly needs that I should say that you are 
welooino, for I see none that ai’o evor loss than welcome beneath 
this roof i but I well may thank you for tho cheer your friendly 
faces bring to my hoart to-night, and I well may pray you, of 
your goodvross, to bestow upon my young sister hero the same 
hearty kindness you have evor shown to mo and mine.” A 
murmur of oagor assent wont round tho board, and the gov- 
ernor smiled cordially, os he grasped in both hands the great 
two-lmndlod loving oup standing before him, — a grand cup, 
a noble oup, of Iho monsuro of two quarts, of purest silver, 
beautifully fashioned, and richly carved, as tradition said, by 
tlio Imnd of Benvoimto Cellini himself ; so precious a property 
that ICablmrine White, daughter of an English bishop,, was 
proud to bring it tis almost her solo dowry to John Carver, her 
husband. Witli him it came to the Now World, and was used 
lit tho Feast of Treaty between the ooloniats and Massasoit, 
tihiof of tho native owners of the soil, Katharine Carve^ 
(lying broken-hearted six weeks after her husband, bequeathed ■ 
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tho oup to William Bradford, hie euccessor in tho arcluouo post 
of Govornor of tho Colony, and from him it passed down into 
that Hades of lost and all but forgotten treasures, which may, 
for aught wo know, hecomo tho recreation ground for the 
epirits of antiquarians. 

li’illed to the brim with generous Canary, a pure and fine 
wine in those days, it crowned tho table, and William Bradford, 
steadily raising it to his lips, amilod gravely upon his guests, 
adding to his little speech of welcome : — 

“ I pledge you iny Jroarty good will, friends 1 ” then drank 
sincerely yet modestly, and giving one handle to Myles blaU'- 
dish, who sat at his loft hand, ho retained his hold at tho other 
side while the captain drank, and in turn gave ono handle to 
Mistress Wiuslow, who ctuno next ; and so, all standing to honor 
tho pledge of love and good will, tho oup passed round tho 
board and came to Elder Browstor, at the governor’s right 
hand 5 but he, having drunk, looked around with his paternal 
smilo and said : — 

“ Thoro is yot enough in tho loving cup, friends, for each 
one to wot liis lips, if nothing more, and I propose that wo do so 
with our hearty wolcoino and best wishes to Mistros.s Priscilla 
Carpenter." 

Once more the cup wont gayly round, and readied tho Elder 
so dry that ho smiled, as ho placed it to his lips, with a bow 
toward Pris savoring more of his early days in tlio court of 
Queen Boss than of Now England’s aolitudos. 

“ And now to work, my Monels, to work I ” cried tho gov- 
ernor. “ 1 for ono am famishod, sith my dame was so biuiy at 
noontide with that wonderful etructnre yondo* that she gavo 
mo naught but broad and oliocso." 

Everybody laughed, and Alice Bradford colored lilco a roll, 
rod rose, yot bravely anaworod : — 

“Tho govornoi' will have his jo.st, but I hope my raised pie 
will suffer roundly for its iniorforonoo with his dinnor." 

“Faith, damo, but wo’ll all help to punish it,” oxclaimod 
Stephen Hopkins, gazing fondly at tho oliihorato mass of pastiy 
representing, not inavtistically, a oastlo witii batllomonla and 
towers, and a floating banner of silk bearing an horaldio ilo- 
vioe. “ Standish 1 we call upon you to load us to tlm aa.sault 1 " 

“Nay, if Captain Standish is summoned to tho iiold, my 
fortress surrenders without ovon a'piarloy,” said Alioo Brad- 
ford, as sho gracefully drew tho little liannor from its place, 
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and, laying it ivsido, removed a tower, a bastion, and a section 
oi the balLlomont from tire doomed fortress, and, loading a 
plalG with tho spoils of its treasury, planted the banner upon 
tlio top, and sent it to the captain, who received it with a bow 
and n amilo, but never a word. 

“ Speak up, man I ” cried Hopkins, boisterously. “ Make a 
gallant spoooh in roturn for tho oourteay of so fair a castellaino.” 

“Mistress Bradford needs no apeoeh to assure her of my 
devoir,” ropliod tho captain, simply, and tho governor added : — 

" Our captain apeaka more by deeds than words, and Gideon 
is his most eloquent interpreter. You liave not brought him 
to-day, Captain." 

“No 5 Gideon sulks in these days of peace, and seldom stirs 
abroad.” 

“ Long may ho bo kilo I ” exclaimed the Elder, and a gentle 
muvinnv around tho board told that the women at least echoed 
tho prayer. 

But Hopkins, scaled next to Mistress Bradford, and watch- 
ing her distribution of the pie, oared naught for war or peace 
until ho eoourod a trencher of its contents, and presently 
cried j — 

“ Now, by my faith, I did not know such a pye as this 
could bo oonoocted out of Yorkshire I ’Tis perfect in all its 
parts ; fowl, and game, and pork, and forcemeat, and yolks of 
oggs, and curious art of spioory, and melting bits of pastry 
within, and stout-built walls without j in fact, there is naught 
lacking to such a pye as my moihor used to make before I had 
tho wit to know such pyos sing not on every bush.” 

“You’re Yorksluro, then, Master Hopldns?” asked John 
Howland, who with his young wife, once Elizabeth Tilley, eat 
ojipoaito. 

“Yo.s, I’m Yorkshire, root and branch, and you’re Essex, 
and tho captain and tho governor Lancashire, hut all shaken up 
in a bag now, and turned into New Englanders, and since the 
Yorkshire pye has ooino over along with ue I’m content for 
one." 

A general laugli indorsed this patriotic speech, but Myles 
Standish, toying with tho silken banner of the now sacked and 
ruined fortress, said in Bradford’s oar — 

“ All very well for a man who has naught to lose in tho old 
country. But for my part I mean to place at least my oldest 
son in tho seat of his fathers.” 
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Tho governor sinilccT> and llion sighed. “ Nor can I (jiulo 
forgot tho lands of Anstorfiold held by Bradfords and Ilansona 
for more than one ooiituiy, and the path beside tho Idle, where 
Brewstor and I walked and talked in tho days of my first 
awalcening to the real thinga of life ” 

“Koal things of life, say you, Governor? ’’ broke in Hopkins’ 
Btridont voice ; “ well, if tlioro is aught moro real in ita merit 
than tliia roasted suckling, I wish that I might moot with it.” 

And seizing with his napkin tho hiinl log of the littlo 
roasted pig presented to him by Christian Penn, tho old cam- 
paigner deftly sliced it off with his sheath knife and dovoured 
it in tho most inartificial manner possible. 

It was probably about tins epoch that our popular saying, 
n Piiigers -woro mado before forks,” took shape and force. 

To tho chowder, and the “ pyo,” and the roasted suckling 
succeeded a mighty dish of succotash, that compound of dried 
beans, luillod corn, saltod beef, pork, and ohioken which may 
bo oalled the charier dish of Plymouth 5 ihon camo wild fowl 
dressed in various ways, a great bowl of “ sallot,” of Priscilla 
Aldon’s coinpasilion, and at last various sweet disiios, still 
sorvocl at tho end of a meal, although soon after it was tho 
mode to take them first, 

“ Oh, dear, when will the dignitaries stop eating and drink- 
ing and making compliments to each other?” murmured Pris- 
oilla Carpontor to Mary Warron at tlio side table whore tho 
girls and lads woro grouped together, enjoying thomsolvos ns 
much as their oldcra, albeit i)i los.s ooremonious fasliion. 

“ Tboro 1 Your sister luis laid down her napkin, and is gaz- 
ing steadfastly at tho governor, with ‘ Got up and any Graco ’ in 
her eye,” ropiiod Mary, nudging Jnno Oooko to onforoo ailcnco 5 
whereat that merry maid burst into a giggle, joined by Harah 
and Elizabeth AVarron, and Mary Allorton, and Betsey King, 
while Edward Bungs, and llobort Bartlett, and Sum jonnoy, 
and Philip Do la Noyo, and Thomas Clarke, and John Cooke 
chuckled in sympathy, yet know not whnt at, 

A warning yet very gentle glance from Dame Bradford’s 
eyes stifled tlio noise, and nearly did as much for its authors, 
who barely managed to prosorvo sobriety, wliilo the governor 
returned thanks to tlio Giver of all good } so soon, however, as 
the older party moved away, the painfully suppressed giggle 
burst into a storm of merriment, winch as it subsided was re- 
newed in fullest vigor by Sarah Warren’s bowildorocl inquiry, — 
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“ Wliat are ^Y^l all laughing at? ” 

“Novor mind, wo’ll laugh first, and find the whorelore at 
our loimuo,” suggostocl Jane Cooke, and so the dear old foolish 
fun tlmt sooms to spring up in spontaneous growth where young 
folk M’Q gatUorcd togothor, nud is sonaotlmes scorned and some- 
tiirioa covotod l)y thdir ciders, wont on, and, after the tables 
woro cleared, took form in all sorts of old English games, not 
very iutollootual, not ovon very refined, but as satisfactory to 
tluiso who played as Buried Cities, and Twenty Questions, and 
Tnlollootunl Halad, and capping Browning quotations are to the 
oliildron of culture and fosthotios. 

I'ho oldors, meanwhile, retiring to Iho smaller room nt the 
other side of tho front dooi*, seated themselves to certain sober 
games of draughts, of baolcgammon, of loo, and beggai'-my- 
neigbl)oi*, or piquet, wliilo Elder Brewster ohallenged the 
governor to a game of ohoss, which was not finished when, at 
ton o’clock, tho company broke up, and with many a blithe 
good night, and assuvanco of tho pleasure they had enjoyed, 
betook tlioinaolvos to their own homes. 

T'lnis, tlion, tvas Priscilla Carpenter introduced into Plym- 
outh soeioty. 

- — >-OO^OP“ ’ ’ 

DOROTHY IN THE GARRET. 

By 3. T. 'ruOWraUDGS. 

JK tho low-raftered garret, stooping 
Onrofully over the croaking boards, 

Old maid Dorothy goes a groping 
Among its dusty and oobwebbed hoards} 

Soolciiig Homo bundle of patches, hid 
bar under tho oaves, or bunch of sage, 

Or satchel, hung on its nail amid 
'riio hoirloojns of a bygone ago. 

There is the anciont family ohoBt, 

't'horo tho ancestral cards and liatohel ; 

Dorothy, sighing, sinks down to rest, 

Ifovgetful of patches, sago, and satchel. 

Ghosts of faces peer from the gloom 
Of the chimney, whore, with swifts and reel, 

And tho long disused, dismantled loom, 

Stands the old.f0.ahioned spinning wheel,', , , 
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DOllOTUT IN THE GAIIRET. 


Slie SQoa it l)ack in the cloan-sVopi kitohen, 

A part of lior girllioocVa liUlo >vorUl; 

Hor inotlior is thoi'O by Uio Aviuclow^ slitoliing ; 

Spiudlo biiiszcs, and reel is -vv^liii’lod^ 

Willi many a click ; on her liLllo slool 
She sita^ a child, by llio open door, 
Waldiing, and dabbling hor feet in the pool 
Of aunsluuG si)illcd on tho gildod lloor. 


Ifor Bisters are spinning all day long; 

To her 'waking sense, the first s^voot ^vaniing 
Of daylight ooino, is tho clicorful song - 
To tliG hum of tho wlioel, in tho oarly morning. 
Benjio, the gontlo, lod-choelcod boy, 

On his way to school, i)0ops in at the gato : 

III neat, while piiiaforo, pleased and coy, 

She roaches a hand to her bashful mate; 

And under the olnis, a prattling pair, 

Together they go, through glimmer and gloom — 
It all comoB back to hor, dreaming thoro 
In tho low-raftorod garret room; 

Tlie liiim of tho wheel, and tho Bummor 'woathor, 
The heart’s first trouble, and lovo’s beginning, 
Are all in lior memory linked logothor; 

And now it is sho herself that is siiinning, 

With tho bloom of youth on chook and lip, 

Turning tho spokes with tho Jlasliing pin. 
Twisting the thread from llio spindlo tip, 

StroLching it out and winding it in, 

To and fro, witli a blithosomo troad, 

Singing she goes, and hor heart is full, 

And many a long-drawn golden thread 
Of fancy is spun \Yil.h tho shining wool. 


Ilor fathor sits in his farorilo place, 
VufTmg his pi]io by tho chimney sido ; 
Tlirough curling clouds, his kindly faeo 
Glows upon her willi Ioyo and pride. 
Lulled by tho wlmol, in the old armchair 
Ifer mother is musing, cat in lap, 
AVith heautiful drooping head, and hair 
Whitouing under her snow-whito cai). 
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Olio by one, to the grave, to the bridal, 

They have folloived her sisters from the door; 
Now they are old, and aho ia their idol — 

It all comes bach on her heart once more. 

In tho autumn dusk the hearth gleams brightly, 
The wheel ia set by the shadowy wall — ■ 

A hand at tho latch — 'tis lifted lightly, 

And in walks Benjio, manly and tall. 


Hia chair ia placed i the old man tips 
I'ho pitcher, and brings hia choicest fruit; 
Bcujie baska in the blaze, and sips. 

And lolls hia atoiy, and joints hia flute. 

Oh, awoot tho times, the talk, llio laughter 1 
They fill tho hour with a glowing bide ; 

But sweeter tho still, deep moments after, 
When she is alone by Beujie’a side. 

But once with angry Avords they ijart; 

Oh, then tho weary, Aveary days I 
Ever Avith resLlosfl, AVretched heart, 

Blying her task, she turns to gaze 
li'ar up the road; and early and late 
Sho harks for a footstep at tho door. 

And alarta at the gust that .SAvinga tho gate, 

And prays for Beiijie, Avho comes no more. 

Her fault ? Oh, Benjio 1 and could you steel 
Your thoughts toward one Avho loved you so ? 
.Solaco aho seeks in the Avhirling wheel, 

111 duty and love, that lighten avoo; 

Striving AA'ith labor, not in vain, 

fi'o drive aAVay the dull clay’s dreariness ; 
Blessing tho toil that blunts tho pain 
Of a deeper grief in the body’s weariness. 


Proud, aud potted, and spoiled Avas she; 

A Avonl, and all her life ia changed I 
Ills wavering lovo too easily 
In tho groat, gay city grOAzs estranged. 

0 uo year : sho sits in the old church peiv ; 

A rustle, a murmiu’ — oh, Dorothy, hicle 
Your face, and shut from your soul the vigavI 
"J'is Bonjio loading a Avhito-veilod bride I 
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DOROTHY IN TllIU GARRET. 


Now father and inolJier have long been dead, 

And the brido Bleeps under n ehnvchyard sLoiio, 
And a bonfc old man, with grirdod head, 

WallcB up the long, dim aisle alone, 

Yoars blur to a mist ; and Dorothy 
SUs doubling betwixt the ghoBt she seoing 
And tho phantom of youth, more real than bIio, 
That meota her there in that haimt of droama* 

Bright young Dorothy, iclolizod daughter, 

Sought by many a youthful ttclorev. 

Life, like a now-risen dawn on the water, 

Shiiihig an endlosa viflia boforo her t 
Old maid Dorothy, wrinldod and gray, 

Groping under tho farmliouso oavos, 

And lifo is a brief Novombor day, 

That seta on a world of withered leaves I 

Yet faithfulness in the humblest part 
Is better at last than proud succosh 5 
And patience and love in a chastened heart 
Are pearls more procions than happiness: 

And iu that morning when she shall wake 
To the springtimo freshness of youth again, 

All trouble will seem but a ilying flako, 

And lifoloiig sorrow a breath on tlio pane. 




